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CHANNEL  FIEING. 

That  night  your  great  guns,  unawares. 

Shook  all  our  coffins  as  we  lay, 

And  broke  the  chancel  window-squares, 

We  thought  it  was  the  Judgment-day, 

And  sat  upright.  While  drearisome 
Arose  the  howl  of  w'akened  hounds  ; 

The  mouse  let  fall  the  altar-crumb  ; 

The  worms  drew  back  into  the  mounds ; 

The  glebe  cow  drooled.  Till  God  called,  “No; 
It’s  gunnery  practice  out  at  sea 
J list  as  before  you  went  below ; 

The  world  is  as  it  used  to  be  : 

“All  nations  trying  how  to  make 
Eed  war  yet  redder.  Mad  as  hatters. 

They  do  no  more  for  Christ  his  sake 
Than  you  who  are  helpless  in  such  matters. 

“That  this  is  not  the  judgment-hour 
For  some  of  them’s  a  blessed  thing. 

For  if  it  were  they’d  have  to  scour 
Hell’s  floor  for  so  much  threatening. 
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“Ha,  no.  It  will  be  warmer  when 
I  blow  the  trumpet  (if,  indeed, 

I  ever  do ;  for  you  are  men , 

And  rest  eternal  sorely  need).” 

So  dowm  w’e  lay  again.  “I  wonder. 

Will  the  world  ever  saner  be,” 

Said  one,  “than  when  He  sent  us  under 
In  our  indifferent  century  !  ” 

And  many  a  skeleton  shook  his  head. 

“Instead  of  preaching  forty  year,” 

]\Iy  neighbour  Parson  Thirdly  said, 

“I  wish  I  had  stuck  to  pipes  and  beer.” 

Again  the  guns  disturbed  the  hour, 

Roaring  their  readiness  to  avenge, 

As  far  in  land  as  Stourton  Tower, 

And  Camelot,  and  starlit  Stonehepge. 

Thomas  Hardy. 


PERSONALITIES  OF  THE  SESSION. 


The  House  of  Commons  has  had  no  opportunity  this  Session  of 
growing  dull.  One  excitement  has  followed  another  in  breathless 
haste.  The  struggle  between  the  two  parties  has  been  fierce  and 
continuous,  and  neither  has  allowed  itself  the  slightest  relaxation. 
Temper  has  risen  high,  though  it  has  never  become  unmanage¬ 
able.  Upon  the  temporary  and  kaleidoscopic  phases  of  the  still 
unsolved  Irish  question  there  suddenly  supervened  an  acute 
military  crisis,  which  for  a  week  swept  all  else  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  for  a  time  the  Government  visibly  tottered.  Yet  the 
Government  still  remains.  Never  was  a  Government  with  greater 
powers  of  recovery.  Why?  One  is  reminded  of  what  Bennet 
wrote  to  Creevy  in  1816:  “Though  the  Government  are  hated, 
we  are  not  loved.” 

Yet  it  is  impossible  for  anyone,  whatever  his  politics,  who  has 
followed  the  drama  of  the  Session  day  by  day,  to  withhold  his 
admiration  from  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Asquith  is  incomparably 
the  greatest  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  present  time. 
He  has  handled  this  Irish  question  with  extraordinary  patience 
and  address.  He  has  never  allowed  himself  to  be  bustled  by  his 
opponents.  It  has  been  a  dangerous  game,  and  till  the  end  is 
reached  no  final  judgment  can  be  passed.  But  he  seems  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  peaceful 
settlement  at  all,  it  cannot  be  until  the  very  last  moment, 
and  that,  while  every  consideration  of  self-interest  moves 
the  Government  to  avoid  resort  to  force,  any  bloodshed 
which  was  provoked  by  the  Ulster  Unionists  would  be 
the  ruin  of  their  cause.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Asquith  appears 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  the  difficulties  of  his  opponents  are 
even  more  overwhelming  than  his  own.  So  he  has  held  calmly 
on  his  course.  He  did,  indeed,  produce  his  new  proposals  for 
meeting  the  case  of  Ulster  rather  earlier  than  he  had  intended, 
in  deference  to  urgent  pressure  from  the  Opposition  and  public 
opinion,  but  he  was  in  no  wise  disconcerted  by  their  hostile 
reception.  When  Sir  Edward  Carson  denounced  them  as  “a 
hypocritical  sham,”  his  simple  reply  was  :  “Very  well,  if  you  will 
not  have  these  Exclusion  proposals,  we  will  pass  the  Bill  without 
them,  just  as  it  stands,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will  see  fit  to  like 
them  better.”  There  is  no  mistaking  the  commanding  position 
which  the  Prime  Minister  holds  in  his  party.  The  Radicals 
detested  the  admission  of  the  principle  of  Exclusion  in  any  shape 
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or  form  almost  as  heartily  as  the  Irish  Nationalists.  They  had 
sworn  they  would  never  tolerate  it.  Yet  when  Mr.  Asquith  dis¬ 
closed  his  plan,  not  a  dog  barked.  There  were  no  cheers,  but 
there  was  not  a  sound  of  dissent.  And  if,  as  may  very  likely 
happen,  the  Prime  Minister  announces  a  little  later  that,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  he  is  ready  to  go  somewhat  further  and  consent 
either  to  drop  or  to  modify  the  time-limit,  the  faithful  will  submit 
in  precisely  the  same  way.  Mr.  Asquith’s  word  is  law  with  the 
Liberal  Party.  In  the  late  hours  of  serious  crisis  he  stood  supreme 
above  his  colleagues. 

His  consummate  Parliamentary  address  has  never  been  seen  to 
greater  advantage  than  on  one  or  two  occasions  this  Session.  When 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  made  his  considered  offer  of  a 
Peferendiim,  it  really  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  the  Prime  Minister 
might  be  disposed  to  accede  to  it.  He  stood  at  the  table  and 
skilfully  probed  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  discover  exactly  what  the  offer 
meant.  What  was  the  constituency  to  be?  Was  it  to  be  a  con¬ 
stituency  from  which  the  Plural  Voter  had  been  excluded?  His 
tone  suggested  that  if  that  really  were  the  case,  it  might  be  possible 
for  the  Government  to  accept.  Then,  to  his  evident  surprise, 
and  to  the  unconcealed  astonishment  of  the  Coalition,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  nodded  emphatic  assent.  Having  drawn  that  signihcant 
admission,  Mr.  Asquith  next  inquired  whether,  in  the  event  of 
the  country  approving  the  Home  Buie  Bill  and  the  new  proposals, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  would  admit  the  moral  authority  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  proceed  to  the  coercion  of  Ulster.  It  was  a  searching 
question.  Some  anxious  cries  of  “Don’t  answer!”  were  raised 
from  the  Opposition  benches,  but  Mr.  Bonar  Law  once  more 
nodded  assent.  Amid  a  dead  silence,  Mr.  Asquith  paused  and 
pondered.  Had  he  clinched  the  bargain  there  and  then,  no  one 
for  the  moment  would  have  been  surprised. 

But  nothing  was  further  from  his  mind.  Turning  to  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  he  observed  that  he  had  yet  a  third  question  to 
ask  :  “Would  Ulster  accept  the  verdict  of  such  a  Beferenduin? ” 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  whose  forensic  instinct  and  experience  doubt¬ 
less  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  these  interrogatories,  rose  to  his 
feet.  “  Was  it  a  firm  offer?  ”  he  drily  asked.  Of  course  it  was  not. 
Mr.  Asquith  was  only  “wanting  to  know,”  and  ])assed  swiftly  to 
another  topic.  But  he  had  drawn  from  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  two  im}xn’tant  admissions  for  use  on  future  occasions,  while 
he  himself  had  conceded  nothing.  In  subsequent  debates  Mr. 
Asquith’s  colleagues  rejected  the  Referendum  with  even  greater 
emphasis  than  their  chief.  But  they  all  gleefully  laid  stress  on 
Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  admissions. 

The  Army  crisis  tested  the  Prime  Minister  even  more  sharply. 
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He  made  the  best  he  could  of  a  very  bad  brief  when  he  had  to 
explain  how  the  various  regrettable  “misunderstandings”  had 
arisen  both  at  the  Curragh  and  in  the  Cabinet  itself,  and  he  threw 
Ills  aegis  very  handsomely  over  Colonel  Seely  at  the  time  of  his 
first  resignation,  when  even  the  Kadical  Press  was  clamouring 
for  his  downfall.  But  when  the  Unionists  played  into  his  hands 
by  leaving  the  particular  question  and  raising,  none  too  skilfully, 
the  general  question  of  the  relations  of  the  military  to  the  civil 
jx)wer  and  the  limits  of  military  obedience,  Mr.  Asquith  had  a 
theme  entirely  suited  to  his  taste.  Adroitly  retorting  on  the 
Opposition,  he  made  it  appear  that  their  leaders  had  enunciated 
novel  and  subversive  doctrines  and  had  committed  themselves  to 
some  new  theory  of  qualified  obedience.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed 
that  ]\Ir.  Bonar  Law  had  shown  much  adroitness  in  his  handling 
of  this  very  difficult  subject.  It  is  not  his  metier  to  deal  in  a  large 
way  with  big  principles ;  he  has  not  sufficient  detachment ;  there 
is  not  enough  sweep  in  his  vision  ;  he  becomes  narrowly  dogmatic 
where  he  should  be  broadly  philosophical ;  he  lays  down  principles 
of  human  conduct  with  as  much  precision  as  if  he  were  dealing 
with  axioms  of  Euclid.  Mr.  Asquith  had  him  at  his  mercy  in 
such  a  discussion,  and  in  blank  contradiction  of  the  past  record 
of  Whigs,  Ijiberals,  and  Radicals  towards  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  whether  of  citizen  or  of  soldier,  the  Prime  Minister 
asserted — and  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Irish  Nationalists  eagerly 
applauded — the  doctrine  that  whatever  the  order  given  by  the 
State  to  the  Army  or  to  the  individual  soldier,  it  must  be  obeyed 
in  all  cases  with  unquestioning  and  unhesitating  obedience. 

The  finest,  because  most  spontaneous,  tribute  paid  to  Mr. 
Asquith  occurred  during  the  memorable  sitting  when,  after  a 
week-end  of  fruitless  negotiation,  he  announced  the  resignations 
of  General  French,  General  Ewart,  and  Colonel  Seely.  It  had 
been  strongly  rumoured  that  Mr.  Harcourt  was  to  succeed  the 
last-named  at  the  War  Office,  and  the  House  of  Commons  half- 
expected  Mr.  Asquith  to  say  how  the  Cabinet  cards  had  been 
reshuffled.  Instead,  he  simply  announced  that  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  become  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  that  the  King 
approved.  With  the  exception  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  probably  not  half  a  dozen  Ministerialists  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  what  was  corning.  Yet  they  leaped  to  their  feet 
as  one  man,  and  raised  not  merely  approving  but  defiant  and 
triumphant  cheers.  The  demonstration  lasted  long  and  the 
instinct  of  the  demonstrators  was  sound.  From  that  moment 
the  Army  crisis  was  over.  Instead  of  the  Government  continuing 
to  totter,  it  was  once  more  firm  on  its  base.  With  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  War  Office,  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the 
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military  power  was  reaffirmed  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world — though  the  Army  had  certainly  never  dreamed  of  chal¬ 
lenging  it — and  at  the  same  time  the  agitation  against  the  Army, 
which  was  fast  being  blown  into  a  dangerous  flame  by  his  most 
unscrupulous  colleague,  was  damped  down.  It  was  a  master¬ 
stroke.  It  rescued  the  Liberal  Party  from  a  dangerous  position, 
but  only  the  bitterest  partisan  will  deny  that  it  was  also  prompted 
by  a  sound  sense  of  the  public  interest. 

Next  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Churchill  has  been  the 
Minister  most  prominently  in  the  public  eye.  The  Pirst  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  made  two  admirable  and  successful  speeches 
on  the  Supplementary  Naval  Estimates  for  1913-14  and  the  Naval 
Estimates  for  1914-15,  though  his  speech  on  the  latter  occasion 
was  marred  by  its  undue  length.  It  occupied  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  the  first  hour  or  more  was  given  up  to  masses  of 
figures,  which,  though  relevant  enough  to  the  argument,  exhausted 
the  attention  of  his  hearers.  But  no  First  Lord  has  ever  ex¬ 
pounded  naval  policy  more  brilliantly  or  convincingly  than  he  did 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  speech,  and  none  has  ever  enabled  the 
House  of  Commons  so  vividly  to  visualise  the  squadrons  of  the 
sea  and  air.  But  the  patriotic  First  Lord  was  soon  effaced  by  the 
furious  partisan  who  went  to  Bradford  and  sounded  the  charge 
against  Ulster.  That  speech  transformed  the  ix)litical  situation. 
It  was  wildly  acclaimed  by  the  Padicals  and  the  Nationalists. 
Mr.  Eedmond  pronounced  it  “superb.”  The  Opposition  with  one 
accord  condemned  it  as  the  threat  of  a  hectoring  bully.  Its 
catch-phrase  was,  “Let  us  put  these  grave  matters  to  the  proof”  ; 
and  a  few"  days  later  the  country  found  that  they  w’ere  actually 
being  put  to  the  proof  in  grim  earnest.  Important  military 
movements  w"ere  reported  from  Ireland ;  a  little  later  news  came 
that  the  Third  Battle  Squadron  had  been  ordered  to  Lamlash,  in 
order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  coast  of  I'lster.  There  is  no  need 
here  to  discuss  the  real  nature  of  those  “active  operations.”  We 
are  only  concerned  to  note  that  the  originating  brain  w’as  that  of 
Mr.  Churchill.  That  he  had  planned  a  great  coup  and  expected 
a  dramatic  and  spectacular  success  all  Unionists  are  absolutely 
convinced. 

But  the  coup  failed,  owing  to  the  incidents  at  the  Curragh,  and 
Mr.  Churchill’s  anger  was  unbounded.  During  the  exciting  Army 
debates  his  whole  bearing  was  that  of  a  foiled  politician  at  white 
heat.  He  made  his  exits  and  his  entrances  like  a  self-conscious 
actor  w"ho  knows  that  he  is  drawing  the  eyes  of  all  beholders. 
He  sat  on  the  Treasury  Bench  w’ith  folded  arms  and  with  knit 
brows.  The  limelight  was  full  upon  him,  and  he  loved  it.  At 
question  time  his  answ'ers  w"ere  full  of  provocation,  but  as  the 
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questions  themselves  were  usually  provocative  no  one  could  com¬ 
plain  of  that.  He  never  missed  a  chance  of  sneering  at  the  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  Ulster  Volunteers.  Surely  they  were  a 
formidable  force,  he  jibed;  and,  if  so,  why  did  anyone  complain 
that  he  treated  them  seriously?  It  was  evidently  a  case  of  deeply 
injured  vanity.  Mr.  Churchill  felt  that  he  had  been  made 
ridiculous.  His  strategy  had  been  laughed  at.  He  had  been 
derided  as  an  amateur  Chatham  and  a  budding  Napoleon.  It  was 
hard  to  bear.  Hence  his  savage  sarcasms,  his  melodramatic 
bearing,  his  malignant  look.  A  story  is  told  that  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Peace  Party  once  shook  his  head  over  Mr. 
Churchill’s  appointment  to  the  Admiralty.  “I  am  alarmed,”  he 
said,  “at  Winston  going  to  the  Admiralty,  for  if  there  is  a  war, 
how  terribly  efficient  he  will  be  !  ”  And  lo,  here  was  the  versatile 
strategist  overwhelmed  with  ridicule  because  he  had  ordered  up 
the  Third  Battle  Squadron  to  support  the  movements  of  some 
weak  half-battalions  of  infantry — which  had  only  been  set  in 
motion,  according  to  the  official  explanation,  in  order  to  protect 
a  few'  guns  at  Dundalk  and  some  stores  of  small-arms  ammunition. 

Mr.  Churchill  made  tw'o  speeche<?  on  the  Army  question.  They 
were  immensely  successful  with  all  the  most  reckless  partisans 
in  the  Coalition  ranks,  for  their  violence  was  unmeasured.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  threw  all  prudence  to  the  winds.  He 
raised  in  its  most  naked  form  the  issue  of  “  The  Armv  versus  the 
People.”  He  had  resolved,  apparently,  that  if  a  General  Election 
had  to  be  fought  on  that  issue,  he  would  jump  in  and  snatch  the 
leadership  of  the  onti-Army  party.  Imagine  the  situation !  The 
head  of  the  Navy  leading  a  crusade  against  the  sister  Service  and 
accusing  British  officers  of  making  themselves  the  willing  tools 
and  accomplices  of  the  Unionist  Party  in  their  plot  against  the 
libertie.?  of  Parliament  and  the  People  !  Among  the  many  reasons 
w'hicfi  moved  the  Prime  Minister  to  assume  the  burden  of  the 
War  Office  surely  this  was  one — the  desire  to  stamp  out  the  fires 
which  this  incendiary  in  his  own  Cabinet  was  busily  fanning. 
So  long  as  the  Prime  Minister  is  head  of  the  Army,  common 
decency  must  prevent  Mr.  Churchill  from  attacking  it.  And  to 
think  that  not  many  weeks  ago  many  Unionists  actually  believed 
that  at  no  distant  day  Mr.  Churchill,  disgusted  with  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  Badicals  and  their  venomous  attacks  on  his  Admiralty 
jxilicy,  would  return  to  the  party  which  he  deserted  ten  years 
since.  Yet  his  share  in  the  Ulster  coup,  his  speech  at  Bradford, 
and  his  “  Army  versus  the  People  ”  tirades  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  merely  a  blatant  bid  to  recapture  tbe  Badical 
favour,  which  he  felt  had  slipped  away  from  him.  Mr.  Churchill 
reminds  one  more  and  more  of  other  aristocratic  demagogues  in 
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history.  He  is  possessed  of  many  of  the  attributes  of  Publn's. 
Clodius  and  Mirabeau — their  immense  ability,  the  Claudian  in¬ 
solence  of  manner,  recklessness  of  speech,  and  colossal  swagger. 
Courage,  eloquence,  unbounded  self-confidence,  limitless  ambition, 
but  not  an  ounce  of  scruple  !  Mr.  Churchill  gave  the  impression 
during  these  Army  debates  that  he  would  cheerfully  split  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  and  shake  the  very  Throne  itself  in  order  to 
win  a  whirlwind  General  Election  which  would  place  him  a  little 
nearer  the  Leadership  of  the  State. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  out  of  the  picture,  though 
he  enjoyed  one  night  of  undiluted  triumph,  thanks  to  the  amazing 
folly  of  the  Opposition.  A  motion  was  brought  forward  inviting 
the  House  to  express  regret  at  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
“  inaccuracies  ”  of  statement  and  his  habit  of  indulging  in  offensive 
personalities  on  the  public  platform.  There  was  a  theme  indeed  ! 
There  was  a  rich  field  for  a  skilful  advocate !  What  a  chance 
to  set  forth  the  long,  damning  record  of  the  Chancellor’s  offences  1 
Even  if  a  conviction  from  the  House  of  Commons  were  beyond 
hope  and  prayer,  at  least,  it  was  thought,  the  accusers  could  hardly 
fail  to  shake  severely  his  public  credit.  Cicero,  indeed,  once 
observed  that  it  was  part  of  a  good  orator’s  business  to  sprinkle 
his  speeches  with  small  mendacities  (orationem  mendacmnculis 
aspergere) ,  but  here  was  an  opportunity  of  overwhelming  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  with  an  array  of  “great  thumping  lies!”  What 
happened?  The  attack  was  led  by  Sir  John  Eandles,  but  so 
ineffectively  that  every  sentence  was  punctuated  by  Eadical 
jeers  and  mocking  laughter.  Mr.  Felix  Cassel  seconded,  but 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  one  case  which  he  knew  in¬ 
timately,  he  spread  himself  over  the  details  of  a  variety  of  other 
cases  with  which  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  absolutely  ignored  the  charges  where 
he  was  patently  convicted  of  reckless  misstatement,  and  smartly 
turned  the  tables  on  his  accusers  by  exposing  a  long  list  of  manifest 
inaccuracies  into  which  they  themselves  had  fallen.  For  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  smote  his  enemies  with 
the  same  gusto  as  that  with  which  Samson  smote  the  Philistines. 
It  was  the  finest  rhetorical  performance  of  its  kind  since  the 
great  night  when  Mr.  Ure  defended  himself  from  Mr.  Balfour’s 
charge  of  having  concocted  “a  frigid  and  calculated  lie.”  Even 
the  Opposition  could  not  resist  the  spell  of  their  arch-enemy’s 
triumphant  rhetoric,  and  his  masterly  use  of  the  instrument  of 
ridicule.  For  instead  of  standing  quietly  in  the  dock,  i\Tr.  Tdoyd 
George  skipped  briskly  out  of  it  and  became,  in  turn,  witness, 
advocate,  accuser  and,  finally,  judge  on  the  bench.  His  play 
with  Mr.  Pollock,  who,  in  the  very  act  of  rebuking  his  inaccuracy, 
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had  mixed  up  two  totally  different  estates ;  his  ironic  comiiliments 
to  Mr.  Clyde — sitting  just  across  the  table  on  the  Front  Opposi¬ 
tion  Bench — who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  securing  enormous 
compensation  for  a  ducal  client ;  his  perfectly  deadly  quotations 
from  an  old  speech  in  which  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  had  de¬ 
nounced  the  shameful  barbarity  of  the  Sutherland  evictions — the 
present  Duke,  who  had  dropped  into  the  Peers’  Gallery  to  see 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  roasted,  had  to  listen  to  these  scorching 
words — ;  his  crushing  and  unanswerable  retort  on  those  Tories 
who  pretended  that  his  “  inaccuracies  ”  were  doing  harm  to  th : 
cause  which  they,  too,  had  at  heart — the  retort  that  but  for  his 
cam]>aign  their  zeal  would  never  have  been  heard  of — all  this  was 
inimitably  done. 

There  is  a  good  old  proverb,  “Touch  not  the  cat  but  a  glove.” 
It  may  be  commended  to  those  rash  members  of  the  Opposition 
who  think  themselves  clever  enough  to  score  off  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
The  result  of  the  three  hours’  discussion  was  a  tremendous  per¬ 
sonal  triumph  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  the  House  declared  by 
acclamation  that  he  was  not  “inaccurate”  and  that  he  did  not 
indulge  in  offensive  personalities !  So  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Fjxchequer  returned  home  that  night  justified,  whitewashed,  and 
even  varnished.  Prodigious  !  The  Opposition  was  made  to  look 
ridiculous.  Never  was  a  good  case  more  absurdly  thrown  away. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  who  followed  Mr.  Tjloyd  George,  was  verv 
brief,  and  added  nothing  to  his  reputation  by  the  little  he  said. 
In  such  a  suit  he  should  have  been  leading,  not  following.  But 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  now  that  he  is  well  assured  of  office  when  his 
side  comes  in,  is  rarely  seen  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has, 
in  fact,  only  spoken  twice  this  Session.  Once  was  on  the  occasion 
referred  to.  The  other  time  was  when  he  presented  a  truly 
formidable  and  brilliant  indictment  against  the  organisers  of  the 
“active  operations”  in  Ulster  and  the  real  authors  of  the  trouble 
at  the  Curragh.  Mr.  Churchill,  the  Minister  chiefly  assailed, 
observed  that  he  no  longer  wondered  why  clever  advocates  succeed 
so  easily  in  securing  the  conviction  of  innocent  men.  But  the 
member  for  Walton  should  be  more  generous  of  his  help  to  his 
colleagues  on  the  Fi'ont  Opposition  Bench.  No  one  blames  him 
for  reserving  himself  for  “star”  occasions.  But  he  might  speak 
much  oftener  and  still  run  no  risk  of  being  considered  to  hold 
himself  unduly  cheap. 

Colonel  Seely  made  his  exit  with  considerable  dignity.  Tjike 
his  chief,  he  has  “manner.”  He  told  his  extraordinary  storv^  with 
rrreat  display  of  candour,  and  professed  the  utmost  desire  to 
hold  back  nothing  from  the  knowledge  of  the  House.  Unques¬ 
tionably  it  was  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  pressed  his  first  resigna- 
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tion  upon  the  Prime  Minister,  knowing  as  he  must  have  done 
that  Sir  John  French  w’ould  be  unable  to  retain  his  post  if  his 
assurance  to  General  Gough  were  repudiated  by  the  Cabinet. 
But  at  that  time,  no  doubt,  the  Government  were  still  ho}>eful 
of  inducing  Sir  John  to  remain ;  nor  did  they  wish  to  lose  Lord 
Morley,  who  told  the  Peers  that  he,  too,  must  have  re¬ 
signed  if  Colonel  Seely’s  first  resignation  had  been  accepted. 
Colonel  Seely  is  personally  j^pular,  and  when,  on  the  eventful 
Monday,  he  w^as  seen  to  take  his  seat  not  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
but  in  the  place  traditionally  reserved  for  newly-resigned  Ministers, 
a  murmur  of  sympathy  went  round.  But,  though  interrupted, 
his  official  career  is  certainly  not  finished.  Beside  his  popularity 
he  has  the  fortunate  quality  of  appearing  an  abler  man  than  he 
really  is.  Yet  none  but  an  able  man  could  make  such  a  statement 
as  he  did  on  the  Army  Estimates — a  statement  involving  many 
statistics  and  abrupt  transitions  from  one  branch  of  the  Service 
to  another — without  the  aid  of  a  single  note.  In  its  way  this 
was  a  most  remarkable  feat.  Lord  Haldane  used  to  do  the  same 
when  he  was  Minister  for  War,  but  then  Lord  Haldane’s  per¬ 
formances  were  as  monotonous  as  the  paying  out  of  a  deep-sea 
cable.  Colonel  Seely  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who,  with  no  pretensions  to  oratory,  have  studied  to 
good  purpose  the  old-fashioned  art  of  elocution. 

Among  other  noteworthy  Ministerial  utterances  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Mr.  Harcourt’s  polished  essay  on  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  relations  subsisting  between  the  Imperial  and  Dominion 
Parliaments,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  Home  Buie  speech  during 
the  Prime  Minister’s  absence.  The  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  can  say  hard  things  in  a  voice  of  the  most  studied  modera¬ 
tion.  He  will  seem  to  be  making  a  conciliatoiy  speech  when 
in  reality  he  is  giving  away  absolutely  nothing.  The  most 
important  pronouncement  he  then  made  was  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  no  thought  of  employing  force  in  Ulster  until  after  a 
General  Election,  but  that  the  Army  must  inevitably  be  called 
upon  if  a  Provisional  Government  were  set  up  in  Ulster  which 
committed  such  an  overt  act  of  rebellion  as  the  seizing  of  the 
Customs.  Other  passages  in  his  speech  w'ere  less  direct  and  of 
more  dubious  import.  But  Sir  Edward  Grey  did  not  stay  to 
explain  them.  He  had  a  fishing  engagement  in  Sutherland  which 
he  deemed  of  greater  importance. 

But  what  of  the  Opposition?  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  spoken 
often,  and  he  has  spoken  earnestly  and  well.  His  obvious  tactics 
when  Parliament  met  were  to  demand  the  immediate  production 
of  the  Government’s  proposals,  and  when  these  were  at  length 
produced,  to  press  for  further  concessions.  But  he  has  been 
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grievously  handicapped  by  being  tied  so  closely  to  Ulster.  That 
was,  perhaps,  inevitable  in  the  circumstances,  but  it  has  reduced 
the  Leader  of  the  Unionist  Party  to  the  position  of  having  to 
judge  the  merits  of  any  Ministerial  concessions  by  the  single  test  : 
“Do  they  satisfy  Ulster?”  So  far  as  the  Home  Eule  Bill  is 
concerned,  British  Unionists  have  almost  ceased  to  have  any 
other  raison  d'etre  than  that  of  standing  behind  the  fighting  line 
of  Ulster.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  ix)sition.  It  is  not  a  very 
dignified  position.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  position  both  for  the 
Party  and  for  the  country.  But  the  blame  should  be  put  on 
the  right  shoulders.  Under  the  Parliament  Act  this  develop¬ 
ment  was  certain  from  the  first.  But  for  Ulster’s  unyielding 
stand,  the  Bill  would  have  been  passed  without  any  concessions 
whatsoever ;  for  why  should  the  Government  try  to  conciliate 
an  Opposition  wdiich  could  not  accept  the  princi})le  of  the  Bill 
and  yet  was  impotent  in  face  of  the  Coalition  majority?  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  has  shown  himself  fully  alive  to  the  perils  of  the 
situation,  and  sincerely  anxious  to  avert  them.  He  has  made 
offer  after  offer  to  the  Government  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
submit  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  the  country  before  it  is  passed 
into  law',  with  the  pledge,  should  the  country  approve  the  Bill, 
to  withdraw’  all  opposition  and  leave  the  Government  the  full 
advantage  of  the  Parliament  Act.  No  one  could  have  made 
fairer  propositions.  Yet  the  Government  have  rejected  them 
all,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  rejected  the  propositions  of  the 
Government. 

The  real  leader  of  the  Opposition,  therefore,  during  the  Home 
Rule  debates  has  been  Sir  Edward  Carson.  It  is  with  him  that 
the  Government  have  to  settle,  and  next  only  to  the  Prime 
Minister  he  has  been  the  most  commanding  figure  in  the  House. 
Sir  Edward  Carson  is  respected  and  feared  by  his  opponents, 
and  absolutely  trusted  and  loved  by  his  friends.  While  Ministers 
have  been  indulging  in  evasions  and  tergiversations,  and  have 
been  editing  and  re-editing  their  speeches,  and  explaining  what 
they  said  and  w’hat  they  meant  to  say.  Sir  Edward  Carson  has 
never  swerved  or  varied,  but  has  run  absolutely  straight.  No 
one  who  heard  his  speech  after  the  Prime  Minister  had  out¬ 
lined  his  Exclusion  proposals  w’ill  ever  forget  the  bitterness  of 
the  scorn  with  which  he  analysed  the  “hypocritical  sham,”  or 
the  flaming  scene  between  him  and  Mr.  Devlin,  or  the  intense 
excitement  which  prevailed  when  he  rose  to  go  and  waved  a 
farewell  to  his  cheering  friends.  “Hypocritical  sham”  the 
Government’s  proposals  assuredly  w’ere  not,  and  later  on,  when 
challenged  to  say  w’hether  he  still  repeated  those  contemptuous 
epithets.  Sir  Edw’ard  Carson  remained  silent.  The  truth  is  that 
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the  new  suggestions  put  him  in  a  serious  dilhculty.  For  while  they 
conceded  the  principle  of  Exclusion,  the  time-limit  effectually 
robbed  the  concession  of  most  of  its  value,  always  provided — and 
this  is  by  no  means  so  certain — that  Ulster  Unionists  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  desire  Exclusion  when  Home  Eule  is  actually  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  rest  of  Ireland.  In  his  latest  speeches  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  pointedly  adjured  Mr.  Eedmond 
and  the  Nationalists  to  make  an  effort  to  “win”  Ulster  and  her 
affections.  That  does  not  look  as  if  permanent  exclusion  were 
contemplated  or  desired  by  the  Ulster  leaders,  though  they  rightly 
set  their  faces  like  flint  against  automatic  inclusion. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  other  members  of  the  Front  Op{x)si- 
tion  Bench.  ^Ir.  Austen  Chamberlain  made  some  strong,  effec¬ 
tive  speeches,  and  ]\[r.  Balfour  returned  from  the  South  of  France 
in  time  to  pass  a  mordant  criticism  on  the  Government’s  ex¬ 
planations  of  their  military  and  naval  movements,  and  to  warn 
them  that  by  their  insane  policy  they  were  forcing  good  men  to 
ask  themselves  rpiestions  which  every  prudent  Administi’ation 
took  pains  to  prevent  from  rising  to  the  surface.  Still  more 
important,  however,  than  these  familiar  party  voices  were  the 
voices  raised  on  behalf  of  settlement  from  the  Back  Benches. 
Mr.  Arnold  Ward  was  the  first  Unionist  to  take  a  strong  line 
in  favour  of  conciliation.  Mr.  Duke  followed,  and  then  came  a 
very  remarkable  speech  from  Sir  ISIark  Sykes  which  excited 
general  admiration.  It  is  by  no  means  the  first  time,  though 
he  speaks  but  rarely,  that  the  member  for  Central  Hull  has 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  House.  His  outspoken  criticism 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Territorial  Force  to  act  as  a  Home 
Defence  Army  in  the  absence  of  the  Begulars  made  some  stir 
a  Session  or  two  ago.  Sir  Mark’s  strong  |>oint  is  his  sincerity 
and  his  courage  in  breaking  clean  away  from  the  stereotyped 
phrases  of  party.  The  tone  of  the  sjieech  was  that  of  alarm  at 
the  trouble  looming  up  from  every  quarter. 

“  Evil  clays  are  coming  on  us,  0  my  countrymen.” 

Sir  }.Iark  Sykes  asked  the  House  candidly  to  admit  that  the 
blame  rested  on  the  shoulders  not  of  one  party  but  of  all.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Irish  Nationalists,  he  avowed  his  belief  that  in  their 
hearts  they  tvere  just  as  proud  of  the  triumphs  of  the  British 
Army  as  were  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen.  Turning  to  his  own 
friends,  he  adjured  them  to  realise  the  folly  of  supposing  that  it 
was  possible  to  revert  to  the  political  conditions  of  1895.  Turning 
to  the  Ministerialists,  he  begged  them  to  think  and  speak 
generously  of  British  officers  who  were  tlirust  into  a  very  cruel 
position.  Himself  a  Eoman  Catholic,  Sir  Mark  recalled  how  a 
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few  years  ago  French  officers  had  to  choose  between  obeying 
the  Associations  Law,  which  violated  the  consciences  of  devout 
Catholics,' or  throwing  up  their  profession.  His  own  conclusion 
was  that  an  officer  who  felt  it  his  paramount  duty  to  follow 
conscience  must  not  seek  to  evade  the  punitive  consequences. 
If  he  was  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones,  he 
must  take  the  penalty  and  look  for  his  vindication  to  his  con¬ 
science  and  to  posterity.  It  is  a  long  time  since  a  private  member 
has  gained  such  universal  kudos  with  a  single  speech  as  Sir 
Mark  Sykes.  Nor  does  he  stand  alone  in  his  views.  There 
are  many  men  on  both  sides — Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby  made  a  fine 
speech  in  similar  temper  on  the  Eadical  side — who  are  just  as 
eager  for  settlement.  If  they  will  only  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  their  Front  Benches  the  cause  of  settlement  will  triumph  yet. 

The  Labour  members  have  contributed  little  to  the  interest  of 
the  proceedings.  They  have  bared  their  teeth  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time,  but  they  have  never  dared  to  bite. 
Even  their  vehement  denunciation  of  the  South  African  deportations 
dwindled  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  feeble  splutter  of  wrath. 
The  Army  crisis,  however,  stirred  them  to  unwonted  excitement, 
and  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald  delivered  a  railing  diatribe  against 
the  officers  of  the  Army  because  of  their  aristocratic  connections 
and  anti-Labour  prejudices.  It  was  the  speech  of  one  who  could 
hardly  forgive  either  God  or  man  that  he  belonged  to  a  difl'erent 
class  from  those  whom  he  was  attacking.  It  brought  back  to 
mind  the  passage  in  Our  Mutual  Friend,  where  Bradley  Head¬ 
stone  visits  Eugene  Wayburn  in  his  chambers  and  pours  out 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul  in  a  frenzy  of  self-torture.  When 
Captain  Morrison-Bell,  in  an  outburst  of  honest  indignation  at 
the  shameless  charges  levelled  against  Army  officers,  described 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman  as  “one  who  will  not  desert  his  pals,” 
there  was  a  great  roar  of  mocking  laughter  from  the  Eadical 
and  Labour  benches,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  exclusively 
directed  against  the  naivete  of  the  definition.  All  this  had  an 
ugly  sound.  It  was  an  ebullition  of  class  hatred  which,  in 
normal  times,  rarely  finds  expression,  but  which  in  recent  years 
— despite  what  efforts  have  been  made  to  counteract  it^ — has 
grown  far  more  acute.  The  Leader  of  the  Labour  Party  v.ould 
have  had  every  officer  who  sympathised  with  General  Gough 
dismissed  with  ignominy  and  without  mercy,  and  in  a  bitter 
sentence  he  said  that  the  officers  of  the  Army  were  perfectly 
willing  to  shoot  down  strikers,  because  of  their  class  prejudices 
against  Trade  Unionism,  while  their  reluctance  to  bear  arms 
against  Ulster  was  whollv  due  to  their  Tory  sympathies. 

But  it  was  Mr.  John  Ward’s  intervention  on  the  following  day 
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which  provided  one  of  the  most  sensational  episodes  of  the  Session. 
Overnight  it  had  become  known  that  the  return  of  the  officers 
to  Ireland  was  not  “unconditional,”  as  had  been  stated,  but  that 
General  Gough  had  been  given  a  written  assurance,  signed  by 
the  Minister  for  War  and  Sir  John  French.  Fury  raged  on  the 
Radical  and  Labour  benches,  and  Mr.  John  Ward  led  the  out¬ 
burst.  The  member  for  Stoke  holds  a  curious  position  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Though  he  sits  with  the  Labour  Party,  he 
is  not  a  member  of  their  organisation,  and  occasionally  he  inclines 
towards  indei^endence.  A  most  persistent  interrupter  of  debate, 
he  cultivates  the  obnoxious  art  of  running  sarcastic  comment. 
Physically  a  giant,  he  has  a  giant’s  rumbling  voice,  and  cannot 
so  much  as  whisper  without  the  sound  being  heard  in  the  furthest 
gallery.  When  he  rose  to  speak,  no  one  knew  the  real  facts,  and 
it  was  believed  by  all  that  the  assurances  given  to  General  Gough 
had  been  the  deliberate  act  of  a  Cabinet,  anxious  at  any  cost  to 
get  the  officers  back  to  their  posts.  So  the  Coalition  ranks  were 
sulky  and  ripe  for  mutiny,  and  when  Mr.  John  Ward  expressed 
their  secret  feelings,  they  cheered  him  long  and  loud.  When  he 
pointedly  associated  the  King  and  the  Army  and  declared  that  the 
real  question  of  the  hour  was  whether  Parliament  should  do  its 
work  without  interference  from  either  or  both,  the  Radical  and 
Labour  members  cheered  frantically  for  three  long  minutes  by 
the  clock.  Mr.  Ward  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  He  w^as 
acclaimed  the  next  day  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  “for  having 
said  outright  what  Liberals  were  all  thinking  and  saying  to 
themselves,”  and  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  on  the  spot. 
A  few  hours  later  Mr.  Asquith  and  Colonel  Seely  denied  in  the 
most  emphatic  and  explicit  terms  that  there  was  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  rumour  that  the  King  had  acted  in  other  than 
the  most  strictly  constitutional  manner.  Did  Mr.  John  Ward 
make  any  recantation?  Not  a  word.  Was  there  any  syllable  of 
regret  from  the  Coalition  for  the  three-minute  demonstration 
against  “King  and  Army  ”?  Not  one.  Mr.  John  Ward  remained 
as  unblushing  as  the  Monument  by  London  Bridge,  while  it  still 
bore  its  mendacious  inscription. 

Such  have  been  a  few  of  the  more  exciting  episodes  in  the 
Parliamentary  drama  of  a  Session  which  is  still  young  and  may 
easily  continue  to  be  fruitful  in  anxious  and  alarming  surprises. 

Auditor  Tantum. 
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That  a  deadlock  must  inevitably  be  produced  if  the  Army  were 
called  upon  to  coerce  Ulster  had  been  manifest  to  very  many 
persons  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  for  a  long  time  previous 
to  Sir  Arthur  Paget’s  disquieting  speech  in  Dublin  on  Eebruary 
‘23rd ;  yet  the  contention  seems  neither  harsh  nor  unreasonable 
that  the  words  then  uttered  served  rather  to  promote  than  to 
avert  the  crisis  actually  reached  a  month  later,  and  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland  spoke  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Cabinet,  or  of  some  member  or  members  of  it,  not  only  on  the 
second  but  also  on  the  first  occasion.  Be  all  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  Government  had  at  length 
become  alive  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  widespread  military 
displeasure  at  the  prospect  of  waging  civil  war  in  order  to  enforce 
the  policy  of  one  political  party  upon  another. 

On  March  17th,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  received 
by  him  from  the  War  Office  respecting  projected  movements  of 
troops  into  Ulster  and  the  safeguarding  of  arms  and  other  stores 
located  within  that  province,  Sir  Arthur  Paget  wrote  a  letter 
(published  in  the  newspapers,  April  3rd)  deprecating  very  strongly 
the  proposed  proceedings  on  the  ground  that  they  “would  create 
intense  excitement  in  Ulster  and  possibly  precipitate  a  crisis.” 
Some  minor  movements  w’ere  actually  carried  out  by  Sir  Arthur 
Paget,  and  from  the  events  which  shortly  follow^ed  it  would 
appear  that  preparations  were  made  by  him  with  reference  to 
further  movements  on  a  larger  scale. 

Meanwhile  the  Commander-in-Chief,  having  found  cause  to 
suspect  that  the  troops  under  his  command  might  object  to  the 
service  presently  to  be  required  of  them,  called  a  meeting  of 
officers,  whom  he  informed  that  “active  operations  were  to  be 
begun  against  Ulster ;  that  he  expected  the  country  to  be  in  a 
blaze  by  Saturday  [March  21st]  ;  and  that  he  was  instructed 
by  the  War  Office  to  allow  officers  domiciled  in  Ulster  to  dis¬ 
appear,  but  as  regards  others  that  any  who  resigned  would  be 
dismissed,  while  any  incorrectly  pleading  domicile  in  Ulster  would 
be  tried  by  court  martial.”  The  officers  w'ere  given  two  hours  to 
make  their  decision,  and  in  a  very  large  paajority  of  cases  elected 
to  accept  dismissal  rather  than  perform  the  service  suggested  to 
them.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  in  no  case  did  any  officer 
or  other  soldier  actually  ordered  to  Ulster  fail  to  comply  accord¬ 
ingly.  Had  the  Cavalry  Brigade  been  ordered  north  from  the 
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Curragh,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  would  have 
obeyed  witiiout  a  word  of  protest — though  earnestly  hoping  that 
no  collision  might  take  place.  Instead  oi  an  order  to  march 
being  issued  to  the  troops,  a  hypothetic  situation  was  preseiiied 
to  the  ohicers,  who  were  requested  to  elect  whether  they  would 
serve  against  the  “enemy”  or  accept  the  alternative  of  dismissal. 
Impaled  on  the  horns  of  so  cruel  a  dilemma,  most  unjustly  posed 
to  them,  the  ofiicers  sorrowfully  decided  to  adopt  that  which  was 
for  them  the  most  honourable  course ;  they  refused  to  purchase 
the  security  of  their  own  careers  for  a  price  of  blood  fratricidally 
to  be  shed.  The  results  of  this  momentous  decision  are  now 
known  to  all  the  world  :  Brigadier-Gleneral  Gough  obtained  a 
written  undertaking,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
the  Chief  of  the  imperial  General  Staff,  and  the  Adjutant- 
General,  that  the  troops  would  not  be  used  to  force  Home  itule 
upon  Ulster;  this  undertaking  was  subsequently  repudiated  by 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  three  signatories  have  consequently 
resigned;  but  Lord  Moiiey,  who  was  privy  to  the  “peccant” 
paragraphs,  remains  in  office,  and  the  troops  at  their  normal 
stations.  Finally  a  “cry”  has  been  raised,  “The  Army  or  the 
People?” — based  on  a  totally  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament  has  been  defied. 

The  British  Army  exists  only  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
annually  declared  in  the  Army  Act,  the  preamble  of  which 
expressly  predicates  that  “the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  Army 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with 
consent  of  Parliament,  is  against  the  law.”  Thus  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Estate  of  the  Eealm  by  which  the 
requisite  funds  are  voted,  is  absolutely  paramount  beyond  pos¬ 
sibility  of  challenge.  In  the  Army  Act  itself  all  military  offences, 
and  the  lumishments  attending  their  commission,  are  duly  set 
forth.  If  the  law  has  been  transgressed  by  Brigadier-General 
Gough,  or  by  the  other  officers  who  elected  to  resign,  a  court 
martial  is  competent  to  inflict  punishment  for  any  olfence  of 
which  he  or  they  might  be  proved  guilty.  Actually,  however, 
there  is  no  section  of  the  Act  under  which  charges  could  be 
framed  against  any  of  those  concerned,  except  it  be  Sir  Arthur 
Paget  himself,  who,  as  the  agent  of  the  Army  Council,  might 
vicariously  be  arraigned  under  Section  40.  It  was  clearly  “con¬ 
duct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline”  to 
place  officers  between  the  Scylla  of  civil  war  and  the  Charybdis 
of  dismissal,  and  more  especially  so  because  the  dilemma  was 
)X)sed  to  them  in  respect  of  a  crisis  that  had  not  actually  arrived, 
and  in  reference  to  wdiich  no  orders  had  yet  been  issued  to 
them. 
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We  are  told  that  there  was  a  “misunderstanding  ”  ;  but  as  to 
whether  this  was  due  to  ambiguity  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Office,  or  of  Sir  Arthur  Paget  himself,  no  evidence  has  been 
produced.  Meanwhile  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  his  letter  of 
March  17th,  Sir  Arthur  Paget  pointed  out  that  “there  is  no 
intelligence  service  in  this  command,  and  that  all  the  reliable 
political  information  is  received  by  me  at  second  hand.”  From 
this  remark  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  conclusions.  For  example, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  situation  explained  by 
Sir  Arthur  Paget  to  his  officers,  when  he  pictured  the  country 
“in  a  blaze  by  Saturday,”  and  looked  to  his  cavalry  to  prevent 
him  from  “bumping  up”  unexpectedly  against  “the  enemy,” 
was  revealed  to  him  by  information  provided  not  from  military 
but  from  political  sources.  An  intelligent  staff  officer  making 
inquiries  in  Ulster,  openly  or  otherwise,  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  learning  that  the  Ulster  Volunteer  Force  would  on 
no  account  attack  his  Majesty’s  troops,  nor  provoke  them  by 
bloodlessly  surprising  and  overpowering  the  smallest  detachment 
])laced  in  charge  of  military  stores.  For  instance,  the  rifles  stored 
at  a  regimental  depot  would  be  as  securely  protected  by  a  cor¬ 
poral’s  guard  as  by  an  entire  brigade.  From  the  very  first  the 
Ulster  leaders,  both  civil  and  military,  have  fully  understood 
that  in  certain  circumstances  the  Regulars,  however  well  disposed 
towards  them,  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  extreme  measures. 

To  aid  the  political  party  actually  in  office  by  shooting  down 
those  who  are  in  opposition  to  its  policy,  is  no  part  of  the 
soldier’s  duty.  When  Mr.  Asquith  said  at  Ladybank,  “The  Army 
will  hear  nothing  of  politics  from  me,  and  in  return  I  expect 
nothing  of  politics  from  the  Army,”  he  said  w’ell.  The  Army  is 
maintained  to  safeguard  the  nation  against  its  enemies,  and  in 
case  of  need  to  protect  life  and  property  against  rioters.  With 
political  disputes  the  Army  has  nothing  to  do ;  therefore  an  order 
to  the  Army  to  act  as  the  instrument  of  a  political  party  cannot 
be  a  “lawful  command.”  The  proper  weapon  of  politicians  and 
Ijabour  leaders  is  the  tongue ;  theirs  it  is  to  speak  daggers,  but 
to  use  none ;  and  so  long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  w’ordy 
arguments,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  those  who  carry  rifle 
and  bayonet.  But  if  words  give  place  to  deeds  of  violence,  it  is 
the  duty  of  soldiers,  if  so  ordered,  to  restore  the  public  peace 
by  such  force  as  may  be  found  necessary.  Entering  into  the 
quarrel  as  a  perfectly  impartial  peacemaker,  the  Army  takes 
action  against  whichever  side  may  be  the  aggressor,  unless  the 
other  insists  on  retaliating,  in  wffiich  case  there  may  be  need 
to  coerce  both. 

Sir  Arthur  Paget,  having  been  informed  by  the  Government 
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that  disturbances  were  probable,  and  being  ordered  to  move  troops 
into  Ulster,  prepared,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  obey ;  but  at  the  same 
time  be  pointed  out  that  such  movements  might  be  regarded  as 
provocative,  and  thus  tend  to  “precipitate”  a  crisis.  That  this 
action  of  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  assuming  it  to  have  been  now  cor¬ 
rectly  described,  was  absolutely  correct  can  scarcely  be  disputed. 

Supposing,  how'ever,  that  the  instructions  to  Sir  Arthur  Paget, 
instead  of  relating  to  the  preservation  of  order,  were  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  to  use  his  troops  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  accept¬ 
ance  of  Home  Rule,  he  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in 
refusing  point-blank  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  Soldiers  are 
the  servants  of  the  King — that  is  to  say,  of  the  State  as  a  whole — 
and  therefore,  unless  absolutely  certain  that  the  Government 
of  the  day  has  behind  its  policy  an  enormous  majority  of  the 
nation,  they  must  necessarily  pause  to  consider  whether  an  order 
to  enforce  that  policy  upon  an  unwilling  minority  is  indeed  a 
“lawful  command.”  Military  law  not  only  prescribes  the  duty 
of  the  soldier  to  obey  every  “lawful  command,”  but  also  that 
obedience  to  a  command  wdiich  is  unlawful  renders  him  who 
obeys  personally  responsible  for  any  unlawful  act  consequently 
committed.  The  soldier  who  obeyed  orders  to  shoot  recalcitrant 
Ulstermen  might  certainly  be  tried  for  murder  at  the  will  of  a 
succeeding  Government,  if  that  w^hich  gave  the  order  were  pre¬ 
sently  swept  from  office  by  outraged  popular  opinion.  Para¬ 
graph  964  King’s  Regulations  gives  to  the  officer  on  the  spot 
“absolute  discretion”  as  to  the  employment  of  force;  so  that 
however  he  may  decide  to  act,  he  may  in  any  case  be  called  to 
account  for  his  action.  Obviously,  therefore,  an  officer  who  orders 
his  men  to  fire  can  reckon  upon  being  certainly  exonerated  only 
if  it  be  manifest  that  the  instructions  on  which  he  acted  amounted 
to  an  unimpeachably  “lawful  command.”  That  the  position  of 
the  officer  in  case  of  civil  commotions  is  a  very  difficult  one  needs 
no  further  demonstration,  yet  in  particular  reference  to  the 
Ulster  question  it  w’ould  seem  desirable  to  examine  some  hypo¬ 
thetic  situations  such  as  might  have  been  presented  to  Sir  Arthur 
Paget’s  subordinates. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  officer  commanding  a  regimental 
depot  at  w’hich  are  stored  some  hundreds  of  rifles,  together  with 
the  entire  equipment  of  the  regimental  reservists.  This  officer, 
let  us  assume,  is  actually  himself  an  Ulsterman,  ardently  in 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Information 
is  received  at  the  depot  that  a  large  force  of  the  Ulster  Volunteers 
is  about  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  rifles,  and  that  resistance 
by  the  garrison  is  not  anticipated.  Naturally  anxious  to  avoid 
bloodshed,  especially  in  the  conditions  suggested,  the  officer  would 
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lose  no  time  in  acquainting  the  Ulster  leaders  that  his  sympathies 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  strict  performance  of  his 
duty ;  that  the  arms  under  his  charge  are  the  property  of  the 
King,  and  that  he  will  fight  to  the  last  for  their  protection  against 
all  comers.  Fortunately  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  arising 
of  any  such  situation,  but  were  it  to  present  itself  there  is  no 
officer  in  the  Army  who  w’ould  fail  in  his  duty,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  not  a  man  under  his  command  would  refuse  to  give 
him  loyal  support. 

Again,  supposing  the  Eoman  Catholic  quarter  of  Belfast  to  be 
wantonly  invaded  with  fire  and  sword  by  anti-Home  Rule 
inhabitants  of  that  city — organised,  unorganised,  or  both.  Who 
can  doubt  that  troops  ordered  to  quell  the  disturbance  would  carry 
out  to  the  letter  any  orders  issued  to  that  end.  The  situation 
with  which  the  officers  in  command  would  thus  be  called  upon  to 
deal  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  a  riot  resulting  from  a  strike. 
No  officer  would  feel  justified  in  opening  fire  on  strikers  so  long 
as  they  refrained  from  violence,  but  when  life  and  property  are 
endangered  by  the  fury  of  a  mob,  composed  of  strikers  or  of 
others,  the  duty  of  the  military  guardians  of  the  public  peace 
becomes  clear. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  followers  of  Sir  Edward  Carson 
occupy  a  position  very  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  participators 
in  a  great  industrial  strike.  When  working  men  have,  or  believe 
themselves  to  have,  grievances  against  their  employers,  they 
declare  a  strike,  and  their  conduct  in  so  doing  is  entirely  lawful — 
provided  that  they  refrain  from  riot.  Even  in  the  case  of  a 
general  railway  strike,  through  which  the  nation  at  large  would 
suffer  infinite  financial  and  other  detriment,  no  Government 
would  dare  order  the  Army  to  drive  the  strikers  back  to  their  work 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  nor  would  the  Army,  if  so  ordered, 
be  found  willing  to  obey.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Army 
were  called  upon  to  protect  so-called  “blacklegs”  engaged  in 
working  the  railways,  or  to  guard  the  permanent  way  against 
attempts  to  demolish  it,  the  troops  would  in  either  case,  as  in 
duty  bound,  comply  with  orders  to  act  against  disturbers  of  the 
peace. 

There  has  been  some  wild  talk  to  the  effect  that  the  election 
of  Brigadier-General  Gough  and  other  officers  to  endure  dismissal 
rather  than  shoot  down  those  who  object  to  Home  Rule  in  Ulster, 
furnishes  a  precedent  for  the  free  exercise  of  similar  reluctance 
in  the  case  of  strikes.  This  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  Army  never 
has  been,  and  is  never  likely  to  be,  ordered  to  shoot  strikers 
unless  the  latter  degenerate  into  rioters  ;  and  so  long  as  the  Ulster¬ 
men  refrain  from  aggressive  action  they  are  equally  secure  against 
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military  coercion.  Very  possibly  Lord  Haldane,  when  he  altered 
the  wording  of  the  Hansard  record  of  his  speech  by  inserting 
the  word  “immediate,”  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  circumstances 
alter  cases.  Hitherto  the  Ulster  Volunteer  Force  has  displayed 
exemplary  discipline,  but  presently  there  might  be  a  falling-off  in 
this  respect,  with  very  regrettable  consequences.  To  the  Army 
a  rioter  is  a  rioter,  be  he  patriot,  striker,  or  rebel.  It  was  clearly 
inexpedient  that  the  Government  should  be  pledged  in  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  use  force  against  the  opponents  of  Home  Eule ; 
passive  defence,  even  with  rifle  in  hand,  is  one  thing,  but  an 
offensive  defensive  is  quite  another.  Strikers  who  merely  refuse 
submission  are  within  the  law,  but  those  who  break  innocent 
heads  or  wantonly  destroy  property  thereby  become  transgressors. 

It  has  been  charged  against  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  that  in 
the  ordering  by  them  of  naval  and  military  movements  there  was 
a  dastardly  “  plot  ”  to  precipitate  an  actual  conflict  with  the  Ulster 
Volunteers.^  I  utterly  refuse  to  credit  the  justice  of  any  such 
charge ;  first,  because  it  is  incredible  in  itself ;  and,  secondly, 
because,  even  if  actually  contemplated,  its  very  success  would 
most  certainly  have  involved  failure  to  achieve  the  ulterior  object 
in  view',  unless  at  a  sacrifice  of  life  on  both  sides  too  terrible  to 
be  faced  even  by  the  most  headstrong  of  politicians.  What  is 
far  more  probable  is  that  the  Cabinet  hoiked  by  a  show  of  in¬ 
vincible  force  to  overaw'e  its  opj^nents,  so  as  to  induce  their  sub¬ 
mission.  In  short,  I  suspect  a  mere  instance  of  “bluff  ”  :  the 
Government,  holding  only  “a  pair  of  deuces,”  wished  Sir  Edward 
Carson  to  suppose  that  a  hand  so  boldly  backed  must  count  “a 
full  house.”  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  either  Army  or 
Navy  can  seriously  have  been  expected  to  coerce  by  actual  force 
men  only  passively  resisting  them,  and  so  doing  under  the  Union 
Jack.  Both  sailors  and  soldiers  know?  too  w'ell  that  in  Nationalist 
communities  the  Union  Jack  is  trampled  iqxjn  and  otherwise 
insulted,  whereas  by  Ulster  Unionists  it  is  loved  and  reverenced. 
That  the  Cabinet  w'as  so  despicably  wicked  as  to  desire  a  conflict, 
or  so  blindly  stupid  as  to  imagine  that  either  Navy  or  Army  would 
consent  to  enter  upon  it,  I  refuse  to  believe. 

Meanwhile  his  Majesty’s  Government,  having  permitted  Ulster 
to  raise  an  army  of  110,000  men,  sufficiently  respectable  in 
numbers  and  training  to  be  invincible  by  less  than  50,000 
Regulars,  now  finds  itself  at  a  standstill.  The  legality  or  other¬ 
wise  of  the  military  measures  taken  by  Ulster  in  order  to  resist 

(1)  In  spite  of  more  recently  published  allegations  that  are  undeniably  dis¬ 
concerting,  I  still  decline  to  credit  the  possibility  of  any  British  Cabinet 
conceiving,  or  British  General  consenting  to  perform,  an  act  of  villainy  so 
unspeakably  atrocious. 
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Nationalist  rule  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  useful  discussion  since 
we  have  now  before  us  the  accomplished  fact.  The  situation  that 
has  arisen  is  very  similar  to  that  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Cabinet  was  confronted,  when  the  Transvaal  Boers,  in  1881, 
supported  their  claim  for  independence  with  forces  which  only  a 
considerable  army  could  have  sufficed  to  subdue.  Mr.  Gladstone 
refused  the  “  blood-guiltiness  ”  which  coercion  of  the  Boers  must 
in  his  opinion  have  involved,  and  therefore  resolved  upon  a 
display  of  national  “magnanimity.”  Had  not  the  Boers  taken 
up  arms,  their  protests  would  have  remained  unheeded,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  if  Ulster  had  offered  only  verbal  objections, 
these  would  have  proved  wholly  unavailing.  It  was  because  the 
Boers  gave  practical  proof  that  they  were  in  deadly  earnest  that 
j\Ir.  Gladstone  decided  to  satisfy  their  demand.  Ulster  to-day 
is  equally  in  earnest,  and  is,  moreover,  capable  of  offering  a 
resistance  far  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  Transvaal, 

The  present  writer  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force  during  a  recent  visit  to  Belfast  and  the  surrounding  country, 
and  has  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  for  forming  opinions  upon 
it.  In  respect  of  training  for  war,  the  U.V.F.  is  not  comparable 
with  Eegular  troops ;  the  units  raised  in  the  city  of  Belfast 
itself  are  approximately  equal  to  Territorials,  those  in  the  country 
districts  superior  thereto.  But  training,  although  indeed  a  vital 
matter,  is  not  everything ;  moral  force  counts  for  much.  There 
is  in  the  Ulster  Volunteers  a  lively  spirit  of  pure  patriotism  that 
would  alone  render  them  formidable  soldiers,  even  if  there  were 
not  added  to  it  a  religious  fervour — fanaticism  if  you  will — that 
nothing  but  death  itself  could  quell.  Inspired  as  they  most  cer¬ 
tainly  are,  these  soldiers  of  Ulster  would  fight  like  very  demons. 
The  Boers  were  British  subjects  who  rebelled  against  the 
Crown ;  the  Ulstermen  are  loyal  British  subjects  who  refuse 
to  be  placed  under  the  heel  of  a  faction  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
asserted  to  be  “marching  through  rapine  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire.”  Are  the  Ulstermen,  in  such  conditions,  to  be 
treated  as  Mr.  Gladstone  refused  to  treat  the  Boers?  Is  it  a 
crime  for  British  subjects  to  claim  the  right  to  remain  wholly 
and  directly  such?  I  think  not.  Would  an  order  to  the  Army 
to  slay  thousands  of  Ulstermen,  in  order  that  the  residue  might 
pass  under  the  Nationalist  yoke,  be  a  “lawful  command”?  The 
Army,  I  thank  God,  does  not  think  so. 

Thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Paget  having  posed  to  his  subordinates 
a  hypothetic  situation,  the  feeling  of  the  Army  has  been  tested, 
regrettably  indeed  yet  not  so  disastrously  for  discipline  as  if  an 
actual  order  had  been  disobeyed  or  even  questioned.  Compelled 
to  choose  between  the  terrible  alternatives  of  dismissal  or  under- 
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taking  to  wage  civil  war,  Brigadier-General  Gough  and  other 
gallant  officers  nobly  offered  themselves  for  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  patriotism.  Had  the  second  alternative  been  accepted, 
then  either  there  must  already  have  commenced  a  bloody, 
fratricidal  struggle,  or  the  Army  have  almost  as  calamitously 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers. 

There  is  no  section  in  the  Army  Act  under  wffiich  soldiers  are 
required  to  wage  civil  war.  Therefore  the  legality  of  orders  to 
troops  in  this  connection  is  clearly  questionable.  By  declaring 
that  the  Army  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  Mr.  Asquith  has 
himself  endorsed  the  view  that  to  enforce  the  will  of  one  political 
party  upon  another  is  not  the  business  of  the  Army.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  loyal  Army,  whatever  its  disassociation  from  political 
controversies,  would  obviously  see  its  duty  in  resistance  to  any 
subversion  of  the  Constitution  otherwise  than  by  a  practically 
unanimous  expression  of  the  national  will.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  in  Ireland  itself,  at  the  present  time,  a  veritable  majority 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule  (terrorised  voters  being  omitted),  and 
practically  certain  that  there  is  a  large  adverse  majority  in  Great 
Britain.  Why,  then,  should  the  Army  support  a  dismemberment 
of  the  Kingdom,  seeing  that  the  majority  in  favour  thereof,  if 
existent,  is  certainly  not  convincing?  The  national  will  is  not 
the  will  of  a  mere  section  of  the  nation,  but  of  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  as  to  represent  approximate  unanimity. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  Government  to  employ  the  forces  at  its 
disposal,  both  military  and  civil,  for  the  suppression  of  riot; 
but  it  is  as  clearly  incumbent  upon  a  Government  carefully  to 
avoid  action  calculated  to  provoke  rioting.  To  prepare  the  means 
wherewith  to  suppress  rioting  that  seems  likely  to  break  out  is 
both  justifiable  and  necessary,  but  to  flaunt  those  means  before 
the  very  eyes  of  those  wffiom  it  may  become  necessary  to  operate 
against  is  not  precaution,  but  provocation.  In  the  case  of  any 
great  strike  there  is  always  danger  of  disturbances  arising  from 
it,  and  the  authorities  w’ould  therefore  be  neglectful  of  their  duty 
w^ere  they  not  to  hold  police  and  troops  in  readiness  to  reinlforce 
those  already  available  on  the  scene  of  possible  trouble ;  but  to 
pour  into  a  district  large  numbers  of  soldiers  and  police  while  as 
yet  the  strikers  had  been  perfectly  orderly  would  naturally  provoke 
to  anger  not  only  the  strikers  actually  concerned,  but  also  the 
leaders  and  members  of  all  Trades  Unions  throughout  the 
country.  All  this  is  obvious,  yet  the  action  here  condemned 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  proceedings  contemplated  by  his 
Majesty’s  Government  in  respect  of  Ulster.  Very  curious  there¬ 
fore  it  is  that  the  Labour  Party,  which  would  most  certainly 
have  resented  wdth  great  bitterness  any  provocative  action  in  the 
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case  of  an  industrial  dispute,  should  cry  out  against  the  Army  on 
account  of  its  reluctance  to  precipitate  a  conflict  with  the  men 
of  Ulster,  whose  disciplined  orderliness  has  been  absolutely 
exemplary. 

It  needs  to  be  remembered  that  soldiers,  as  such,  do  not  cease 
to  be  citizens.  It  is  because  they  are  citizens,  not  because  they 
are  soldiers,  that  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  are  liable 
to  be  employed  against  rioters ;  for  such  liability  is  a  common 
heritage  of  citizenship.  The  actual  employment  against  rioters 
of  organised,  disciplined  bodies  of  men  results  merely  from 
common-sense  knowledge  that  less  evil  will  thus  ensue  than  if 
one  mob  of  hitherto  orderly  citizens  were  set  to  combat  another 
which  had  already  broken  the  peace.  No  citizen,  be  he  soldier 
or  otherwise,  can  legally  be  required  to  assault  others  who  have 
not  created  disturbances;  therefore,  had  the  Army  actually 
declined  to  coerce  Ulster,  it  would  have  been  justified,  because 
the  order  to  do  so  would  not  have  been  a  “lawful  command.” 
But  there  w’as  in  this  case  neither  order  to  act  nor  refusal  to  obey. 
Certain  officers  were  required  to  consider  an  hypothetic  situa¬ 
tion,  and  peremptorily  ordered  to  choose  whether  they  would 
undertake  certain  work  or  prefer  to  be  dismissed  from  his 
Majesty’s  service.  The  only  order  these  officers  received  was  to 
make  their  election  one  way  or  the  other  wuthin  the  space  of 
two  hours,  and  this  order  they  promptly  complied  with.  What 
evil  have  these  officers  done?  If  their  conduct  is  impeachable, 
w'hy  have  they  not  been  brought  to  trial  ?  The  answer  is  simple  : 
all  are  guiltless,  and  therefore  free.  The  only  malefactors  are 
the  unhappy  scapegoat,  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  and  the  Ministers  at 
whose  instigation  he  illegally  impaled  his  subordinates  on  the 
horns  of  a  dreadful  dilemma. 

“By  God,  Sir  Earl,  thou  shalt  either  go  or  hang !  ”  cried  King 
Edward  I.  to  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  wffiom  he  had  ordered  to 
Gascony. 

“By  that  same  oath.  Sir  King,”  replied  Norfolk,  “I  will  neither 
go  nor  hang.” 

This  was  defiance  indeed ;  but  had  Norfolk  respectfully  chosen 
to  be  hanged,  he  wmuld  have  been  blameless,  because  the  King’s 
order,  in  the  conditions  of  its  being  given,  was  not  a  “lawful 
command.”  The  King  had  a  right  to  demand  the  services  of  his 
Earl  Marshal  with  himself,  but  not  to  send  him  forth  otherwise ; 
and  Norfolk  had  already  admitted  his  actual  liability,  saying  : 

“Freely  wdll  I  go  wdth  thee,  0  King,  and  march  before  thee  in 
the  first  line  of  thine  army,  as  my  hereditary  duty  requires.” 

King  Edw’ard  had  spoken  in  haste ;  he  was  primarily  in  the 
wrong,  and  he  knew  it,  therefore  he  had  no  choice  but  to  pocket 
the  affront. 
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The  case  of  Brigadier-General  Gough  and  the  War  Office  is 
analogous  with  that  of  the  Earl  Marshal  and  the  King,  except 
that  in  the  former  there  was  no  defiance,  but  a  loyal  expression 
of  readiness  to  endure  the  penalty  alternatively  presented.  The 
Ministers  of  King  George  V.  have  erred  as  did  King  Edward  I., 
forgetting  that  their  powder  is  not  above  the  law.  Politicians  in 
this  country  are  free  to  persuade  the  electors  as  they  please,  but 
not  to  dragoon  them ;  and  herein  is  a  safeguard  of  freedom. 
History  tells  us  that  whenever  political  issues  have  been  decided 
by  the  sword,  a  despotism,  personal  or  oligarchic,  inevitably 
follow's.  Meanwffiile  the  tyranny  of  even  the  w'orst  despot  is 
preferable  to  that  of  an  oligarchy  placed  in  powder  by  pseudo¬ 
democracy.  The  history  of  the  Eoman,  Athenian,  and  other 
republics  is  instructive  in  this  connection.  Caligula  was  an 
angel  in  comparison  wdth  the  Decemviri  or  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 

A.  W.  A.  Pollock. 


THE  MOSCOW  AET  THEATRE. 


I. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  movement  in  English  intellectual 
life  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  newly-awakened  interest 
in  Russia  and,  more  particularly,  in  Russian  art  and  literature. 
Quite  suddenly,  without  any  apparent  cause,  we  have  discovered 
Dostoyevsky  whom  we  had  left  unread  for  thirty  years.  Through 
Russia  w^e  have  restored  the  ballet — a  somewhat  mutilated  form 
of  it,  it  is  true — to  its  former  eminence,  and  through  the  Russian 
singers  our  appetite  for  grand  opera  has  been  tickled  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  us  almost  greedy  for  those  very  things  which 
foreigners  declare  have  always  stuck  in  our  throats.  In  every 
respect  but  one  the  Russian  invasion  has  been  complete.  The 
Russian  people  is  the  most  theatrical  and,  therefore,  the  most 
theatre-loving  people  in  the  world.  Unhampered  by  any  French 
traditions,  the  Russian  theatre  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been 
develoi^ing  along  the  smooth  lines  of  its  own  evolution,  until 
to-day  it  now  emerges  before  an  astonished  world — astonished 
that  such  an  art  should  spring  from  this  cold,  unenlightened. 
Northern  country — as  a  pattern  and  example  for  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Yet  London  still  remains  without  its  repertory  theatre, 
and  the  Moscow  players — the  brilliance  of  wdiose  acting  has  thrilled 
all  Eastern  and  Northern  Europe  in  a  manner  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  theatre — have  not  yet  visited  our  shores. 
Such  an  omission  is  a  distinct  blot  on  our  artistic  conscience, 
and,  after  the  triumphs  of  the  Art  Theatre  at  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
is  even  a  slur  on  our  reputation  for  commercial  astuteness.  Mr. 
Granville  Barker’s  recent  visit  to  Moscow,  however,  may  be  said 
to  have  remedied  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs,  and  we  may 
shortly  expect  to  see  in  London,  if  not  the  Moscow  players 
themselves,  at  any  rate,  a  repertory  theatre  run  on  the  lines  of 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  and  including  some  of  its  most  famous 
productions. 

II. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  modern  Russian  theatre  has  not 
been  in  any  way  influenced  or  enslaved  by  the  French  traditions 
which  reign  over  the  stage  of  Western  Europe.  The  Russian 
theatre,  however,  of  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  had  traditions  of 
its  own,  and  these  traditions  revealed  themselves  in  a  firmly- 
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established  conservatism  which  made  no  concessions  to  the  spirit 
of  reform.  Towards  the  end  of  last  century  when  in  France  and 
Germany  and,  above  all,  in  Scandinavia  an  internal  revolt  was 
raging  in  the  theatre-world,  the  Eussian  state-theatres  made 
little  or  no  attempt  to  provide  for  the  new  ideas  and  new  forms 
wdiich  the  complications  of  modern  life  had  engendered.  Russia 
has  never  been  lacking  in  men  w^ho  are  willing  to  break  their 
lance  against  even  the  most  deeply-rooted  institutions,  and  it 
was  only  natural  that  at  such  a  time  as  this  certain  bolder  spirits 
should  have  been  actively  dissatisfied  w'ith  the  fare  that  the 
state-theatres  provided. 

Chief  of  these  were  Vladimir  Ivanovitch  Nemirovitch-Dan- 
chenko  and  Konstantin  Stanislavsky.  Nemirovitch-Danchenko 
w^as  already  well  known  in  theatrical  circles.  He  was  a  lecturer 
at  the  Philharmonic  Dramatic  School  and  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Imperial  Theatre,  while  his  drama  The 
Price  of  Life  had  received  the  prize  for  the  best  play  of  the  year. 
Stanislavsky  belonged  to  a  rich  merchant  family.  He  had  been 
drawn  to  the  stage  both  by  natural  instinct  and  by  heredity. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  French  actress,  and  as  a  student 
he  had  studied  singing  and  had  followed  the  lectures  on  the  drama 
at' the  Paris  Conservatoire.  It  was  perhaps  the  disillusion  that 
he  received  at  this  latter  institution  that  finally  made  him  set 
his  heart  on  the  establishment  of  a  theatre  where  artificiality 
and  sham  should  have  no  place.  In  Moscow  he  had  wmn  a  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  among  his  friends  as  an  amateur  producer 
and  as  the  founder  of  the  amateur  society  of  Art  and  Literature, 
but  to  the  general  public  he  was  practically  unknown. 

On  the  22nd  June,  1897,  the  two  men  met  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Slaviansky  Bazaar  at  one  of  those  Gargantuan  luncheon- 
parties  at  which  Eussians  like  to  conduct  all  their  private  and 
public  business  and  w’hich,  as  on  this  occasion,  last  until  well 
into  the  following  morning.  Here,  it  may  be  said,  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.  It  requires  no  effort 
of  the  imagination  to  judge  how  difficult  were  the  early  struggles 
of  the  two  pioneers.  Neither  was  sufficiently  well  known  to 
command  the  purse-strings  of  the  capitalists,  and  but  for  the 
financial  support  and  generosity  of  one  of  the  great  Moscow 
merchants,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  theatre  would  ever  have 
materialised.  By  the  next  summer,  how’ever,  a  company  had 
been  formed,  partly,  from  Danchenko’s  pupils,  and,  partly,  from 
Stanislavsky’s  amateur  society,  and  rehearsals  were  begun  in  a 
barn  at  Pushkino,  a  summer  suburb  of  Moscow.  It  was  a  modest 
enough  beginning.  Indeed,  the  early  history  of  the  Art  Theatre 
reads  more  like  the  Quixotic  adventure  of  two  schoolboys  than 
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the  serious  work  of  grown  men.  There  w'as  no  flare  of  trumpets 
to  herald  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  no  display  of  capital, 
and  little  advertisement,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  funds  of 
the  theatre  did  not  permit  of  any  extraneous  expenditure.  How 
slender  were  its  resources  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  such 
famous  actresses  as  Knipper  and  Andreeva  (Maxim  Gorky’s  wife) 
sewed  their  own  dresses  for  the  opening  performance.  During 
the  summer  five  plays  had  been  rehearsed  :  Tsar  Feodor  Ivano- 
vitch,  a  seventeenth  century  tragedy  by  A.  Iv.  Tolstoy,  Antigone, 
Goldoni’s  La  Locandiera,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  Hannele.  After  that  minute  and  careful  preparation 
which  has  always  been  a  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Art  Theatre, 
Tsar  Feodor  Ivanovitch  was  presented  to  the  public  on  the  14th 
October,  1898. 

This  production,  which  has  since  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  of  the  Theatre’s  repertory  was  sufficiently  interesting 
and  original  to  astonish,  even  if  it  did  not  at  first  convince,  the 
critics.  The  play  had  already  been  produced  with  considerable 
success  in  Petersburg,  but  in  Petersburg  it  had  been  little  more 
than  a  great  historical  pageant  in  which  certain  well-known  actors 
masqueraded  in  the  costumes  of  the  epoch.  In  Moscow’  the 
personality  of  the  actor  w’as  concealed  in  the  voice,  the  move¬ 
ments,  the  gestures,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  figure  he  was  creating.  A  school  of  natural  acting. 
This  was  what  the  Art  Theatre  had  to  offer,  and  after  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Tsar  Feodor  Ivanovitch  it  was  clear  to  everyone  that 
a  new  movement  had  started  which  would  be  w’ritten  large  in  the 
history  of  the  theatre. 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  reception  accorded  to  the  other 
pieces.  Antigone  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice  were  failures. 
Goldoni’s  La  Locandiera  was  even  less  successful,  and  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  Hannele,  from  which  much  had  been  expected,  was 
successfully  objected  to  on  religious  grounds  by  the  Moscow 
Metropolitan.  This  was  a  crushing  blow  for  the  directors  of  the 
new  theatre,  who  found  their  receipts  dwindling  to  insignificance. 
Already  they  foresaw  the  probability  of  failure  and  insolvency, 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  theatre  were  in(^eed  desperate.  Happily, 
how^ever,  for  Moscow  and  for  the  artistic  world  in  general,  failure 
could  not  repress  M.  Danchenko’s  courage  or  make  him  waver 
from  the  ideals  he  had  set  before  him.  Even  at  the  time,  when 
his  own  drama  had  been  crowned  as  the  best  piece  of  the  year, 
he  had  protested  against  the  decision,  magnanimously  declaring 
that  Chehoff’s  Seagull  had  a  far  better  claim  to  the  title.  Now, 
at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  career  it  was  to  Chehoff  that 
he  turned  for  aid.  To  all  outward  appearances  it  w’as  the  worst 
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choice  he  could  have  made,  and  even  his  own  friends  declared 
that  he  was  inviting  disaster.  The  Seagull  had  already  been 
hissed  off  the  stage  in  Petersburg.  Whatever  were  the  merits 
of  the  piece,  this  was  not  the  time  to  risk  another  failure. 
Danchenko,  however,  was  obdurate.  “The  Seagull  is  the  pride 
of  our  drama.”  “No  one  can  understand  it.”  “Well,  if  they  can’t 
now,  they  soon  will,”  he  said,  and  the  strength  of  his  convictions 
overcame  all  opposition.  That  is,  all  opposition  except  from  one 
quarter  where  it  had  been  totally  unexpected.  Chehoff  himself 
refused  point-blank  to  allow  the  production.  Broken  in  health 
and  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  his  plays,  the  dramatist 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  renounce  the  theatre  as  far  as  his  own 
works  were  concerned.  Furthermore,  he  was  living  for  his 
health’s  sake  in  the  Crimea,  and  it  was  feared  that  another  failure 
might  seriously  endanger  his  life.  At  last  a  grudging  permission 
was  wrung  from  him,  and  on  December  17th,  1898,  The  Seagull 
was  produced  before  a  large  audience.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  on  this  piece  hung  the  fate  of  the  theatre’s  existence,  and 
a  most  dramatic  account  of  this  fateful  evening  has  been  written 
by  M.  Efros,  one  of  the  leading  Moscow  critics. 

“  I  think,”  he  says,  “  that  everyone  who  was  at  the  Hermitage  Theatre 
that  evening  will  remember  for  ever  the  first  production  of  the  Seagull. 
Whenever  we  begin  to  think  of  the  Art  Theatre,  the  first  thought  that  comes 
to  our  mind  is  of  this  Chehoff  production,  this  first  Chehoff  evening  at  the 
future  Chehoff  Theatre.  And  if  we  remember  this  ‘  first  night  ’  so  clearly, 
how  dear  must  be  its  memory  to  those  who  spent  the  evening  before  the 
glare  of  the  footlights. 

“‘How  we  acted,  what  we  said  ’  Stanislavsky  told  me,  ‘none  of  us 
can  remember.  We  could  hardly  stand  on  our  feet,  for  each  of  us  recog¬ 
nised  to  the  full  that  we  must  win  success,  and  that  on  this  success 
depended  the  life  of  our  dear  poet.’ 

‘“  The  curtain  fell,’  he  went  on,  ‘  in  a  silence  that  to  us  was  deathly.  We 
all  grew  cold.  Knipper  (Chehoff’s  wife)  fainted.  Roksanoff  burst  into  tears. 
How  long  the  silence  continued  you  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  we  had 
already  retired  to  our  dressing-rooms.  Then  suddenly  the  house  broke  forth 
into  thunders  of  applause.  I  remember  how  the  assistant  regisseur  pushed 
me  unceremoniously  back  on  to  the  stage.  The  curtain  had  already  gone 
up,  and  the  audience  were  standing  up  in  their  places  and  clapping  and 
shouting  and  kissing  one  another.  We  stood  stiff  and  stupid.  It  never 
entered  our  heads  to  bow  to  the  audience.  After  the  first  act  we  were 
recalled  twelve  times.  We  understood.  It  was  success.’” 

Chehoff  and  the  Art  Theatre  had  conquered.  And  for  ever. 
Nemirovitch  Danchenko  had  not  dreamt  in  vain. 

Many  books  might  be  written  on  Chehoff’s  connection  with  the 
Art  Theatre.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  say  that,  if  Chehoff  made  the 
Art  Theatre,  he  himself  owes  much  to  Nemirovitch  Danchenko 
and  Stanislavsky.  Anyone  who  has  seen  a  Chehoff  play  produced 
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by  the  Art  Theatre  will  understand  what  the  work  of  M.  Dan¬ 
chenko  and  his  associates  has  meant  to  the  Russian  2)eople,  whose 
very  lovable  weaknesses  and  failings  are  depicted  here  with  a 
fidelity  which  goes  straight  to  the  heart.  As  Mr.  Baring  has  said, 
Moscow  is  well  worth  visiting  for  one  night,  if  only  to  see  The 
Cherry  Garden. 

Here,  too,  I  may  point  out  that,  as  yet,  we  have  no  complete 
translation  of  Chehoif’s  plays,  and  one  of  the  best.  The  Three 
Sisters,  has  never  been  translated  at  all. 

Altogether  132  performances  were  given  during  the  first  season. 
Of  these  the  most  important  were  :  Tsar  Feodor  Ivanovitch 
(57  times).  The  Seagull  (18),  Antigone  (13),  The  Sunken  Bell 
(12),  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (10),  and  Hedda  Gabler  (4).  The 
season,  however,  ended  with  a  deficit  of  about  £4,000 — a  fact 
which  will  impress  those  who  are  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  a  repertory  theatre  in  London  with  the  absolute  necessity  of 
raising  sufficient  unembarrassed  working  capital  to  guarantee  the 
venture  for  at  least  two  years. 

The  next  five  seasons,  in  spite  of  a  disastrous  year  in  1902, 
were  completely  satisfactory.  The  new  theatre  had,  it  is  true, 
no  proper  building  of  its  own,  but  financially  it  was  now  on  a 
firm  basis,  and  the  receipts  showed  a  welcome  improvement. 
These  were  the  years  of  Ibsen,  Hauptmann,  Gorky,  and  the 
realistic  drama,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hauptmann 
was  more  popular  than  Ibsen,  whose  Wild  Duck  was  a  failure 
at  the  Art  Theatre.  These  same  years,  too,  saw  the  production 
of  two  new  Chehoff  plays  :  Uncle  Vania  and  The  Three  Sisters. 
The  former  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  and  strongest  of  all  Chehoff’s 
plays,  but  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  few  people  had  as  yet 
realised  that  drama  could  be  written  without  violent  action — could 
be  written,  in  fact,  from  the  small  and  trivial  details  which 
compose  the  substance  of  everyday  life,  and  partly  because 
Prejudice  had  already  made  up  its  mind  that  Chehoff  could  not 
write  for  the  stage,  the  first  production  of  Uncle  Vania  was,  if 
not  exactly  a  failure,  by  no  means  an  unqualified  success.  The 
most  important  event  of  these  first  seasons,  however,  was  the 
discovery  of  Kachaloff,  the  creator  of  Hamlet,  Nikolai  Stavrogin, 
Ivan  Karamazoff,  and  Brand,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
actors  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

In  1902  a  great  step  was  taken.  Largely  owing  to  the  generosity 
of  M.  Savva  Morozoff,  a  rich  Moscow  merchant,  the  theatre  was 
able  to  purchase  its  present  premises  in  the  Kammergersky 
pereulok,  where  a  former  cafe-chantant  was  converted  into  an 
interior  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  which,  so  far  as  the 
stage  part  is  concerned,  is  wholly  admirable.  The  fame  of  the 
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new  theatre  now  began  to  spread.  Petersburg  was  visited  with 
conspicuous  success,  and  production  by  the  Art  Theatre  became 
the  aim  of  all  Kussian  dramatists.  In  1902  Tolstoy’s  Powers  of 
Darkness  was  produced  with  fair  success,  followed  a  month  later 
by  Gorky’s  The  Lower  Depths,  one  of  the  most  successful  plays 
in  the  Art  Theatre  repertory.  Even  allowing  for  particularly 
successful  productions  of  Julius  Ccesar,  which  was  given  eighty- 
four  times,  and  Ibsen’s  Dr.  Stockmann,  the  years  1902-1905 
are  important  chiefly  on  account  of  the  successes  of  the  home- 
born  dramatists.  Gorky  and  Tolstoy  were  then  at  the  height  of 
their  fame,  while  January  17th,  1904,  is  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
history  of  the  theatre.  On  this  date  was  produced  Chehoff’s 
Cherry  Garden,  and  with  this  production  the  Art  Theatre  may 
be  said  to  have  captured  the  last  of  its  own  and  of  Chehoff’s 
opponents.  This  season,  however,  was  marred  by  the  early,  but 
not  unexpected,  death  of  Anton  Chehoff,  while  early  in  1905 
the  death  of  M.  Savva  Marozoff  robbed  the  theatre  of  its  greatest 
benefactor. 

In  1906,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  revolutionary  troubles  in 
Moscow,  the  theatre  made  its  first  tour  abroad.  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Poland — all  three  countries,  be  it  noted,  in  which  Russians 
are  not  popular — were  visited,  and  the  following  repertory  was 
taken  :  Tsar  Feodor  Ivanovitch,  the  theatre’s  trump  card.  Uncle 
Vania,  The  Three  Sisters,  The  Lower  Depths,  and  Dr.  Stock¬ 
mann.  A  Hauptmann  play  was  not  included,  as  it  was  feared 
that  the  Germans  might  think  it  presumptuous  for  Russians  to 
stage  a  German  play  in  Germany !  The  tour  was  something  iu 
the  nature  of  a  speculative  adventure.  Even  in  Germany  little 
was  known  of  the  Russian  drama,  while  the  Poles  were  not  likely 
to  be  induced  to  enter  a  Russian  theatre.  It  was  feared,  too,  that 
Chehoff  would  not  be  understood  out  of  Russia.  The  theatre  took 
with  it  not  only  all  its  scenery  and  costumes,  but  also  a  company 
of  eighty-seven  players  besides  the  dressers  and  the  more  im¬ 
portant  scene-shifters. 

Berlin  almost  from  the  first  moment  was  enchanted  with  the 
new  theatre,  and  the  crowning  seal  to  its  triumph  was  a  command 
performance  of  Tsar  Feodor  Ivanovitch  for  the  Emperor  William, 
who,  with  characteristic  impulsiveness,  distributed  medals  and 
presents  to  the  whole  company,  Danchenko  and  Stanislavsky 
receiving  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  “Never,”  said  the  Em¬ 
peror,  “had  I  imagined  that  it  could  be  possible  to  act  and 
speak  so  simply  on  the  stage.”  At  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Vienna 
these  successes  were  repeated,  while  at  Warsaw  the  Poles  paid 
the  theatre  its  greatest  compliment  by  attending  in  full  force. 
So  great  was  the  theatrical  revolution  caused  by  the  visit  of  the 
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Moscow  players  to  Germany — a  revolution  whose  influence  may 
be  seen  to-day  in  the  work  of  Eheinhardt  and  other  German 
producers,  that  it  is  truly  astonishing  that  English  producers  have 
not  long  since  turned  their  attention  to  the  Eussian  theatre. 

Up  to  1906  the  management  had  devoted  most  of  its  energies 
to  the  realistic  drama.  In  1907,  after  several  revivals  from  the 
Eussian  classical  drama,  such  as  Gogol’s  The  Inspector-General, 
Pushkin’s  Boris  Godunojf,  and  Griboyedoff’s  The  Misfortune  of 
Being  Clever,  a  new  movement  represented  by  the  symbolism  of 
Maeterlinck,  Knut  Hamsun,  and  Leonid  Andreeff,  began  to  make 
itself  felt.  Maeterlinck’s  Blue  Bird  was,  and  still  is,  a  great 
success.  The  Art  Theatre  production,  although  beautiful  and 
poetical ,  is  very  different  in  conception  from  the  Paris  and  London 
productions,  and  to  my  mind  loses  some  of  the  childish  charm 
which  especially  distinguished  the  latter.  In  Knut  Hamsun  the 
theatre  found  a  great  popular  success.  The  works  of  the  great 
Norwegian,  who  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unknown  in  England, 
are  sold  all  over  Eussia  in  penny  editions,  and  enjoy  a  sale  only 
equalled  by  Wilde  and  Tolstoy.  His  plays.  In  the  Grips  of  Life 
and  At  the  Gates  of  the  Kingdom,  although  they  have  had,  per¬ 
haps,  no  very  deep  effect  on  the  development  of  the  Art  Theatre, 
now  form  one  of  the  most  successful  features  of  its  repertory. 
Hamsun  is  a  greater  dramatist  than  Strindberg,  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  repertory  in  England  will  have  to  take  his  claims  into 
consideration.  With  the  symbolical  dramatists,  too,  may  be 
classed  Tourguenieff,  whose  scenes  of  Eussian  country  life  are 
given  with  extreme  naturalness  and  charming  simplicity. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  success  of  Julius  Ccesar.  In  1911 
another  honour  was  paid  to  Shakespeare  when  Mr.  Gordon  Craig 
was  invited  to  produce  Hamlet.  He  had  been  recommended  to 
the  directors  of  the  Art  Theatre  by  Isadora  Duncan,  and  with 
that  entire  disregard  of  failure  which  is  a  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  Eussian,  the  management  gave  him  a  free  hand  not  only 
with  the  scenery,  but  also  with  the  interpretation  of  the  text. 
The  result  was  very  interesting  :  a  Hamlet  with  an  English 
conception  judiciously  tempered  by  the  natural  restraint  of  the 
Moscow  players.  The  models  for  the  Hamlet  scenery  are  already 
well-known  to  English  people.  The  famous  screens  were  in  two 
colours  :  gold  for  the  group-scenes  and  grey-white  for  the  smaller 
scenes.  The  group-scenes  were  exceedingly  effective,  but  the 
screens  in  the  smaller  scenes  were  grotesquely  cumbersome,  and 
by  their  very  size  defeated  their  own  object,  which  was,  presum¬ 
ably,  to  throw  up  the  action  of  the  actors.  A  feature  of  the 
production  was  the  prominent  place  given  to  the  play-scene, 
which  was  admirably  done  and  proved  a  great  success.  The  piece 
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was  excellently  acted.  Kachalofi’s  Hamlet  was  a  particularly 
fine  piece  of  work,  while  the  mad-scene  of  Ophelia  was  done  with 
commendable  restraint  and  without  any  of  the  ranting  and 
screaming  which  distinguish  most  English  Ophelias.  The  Kussian 
critics,  as  a  whole,  were  very  reserved  in  their  judgment  of  the 
production,  committing  themselves  to  nothing  more  definite  than 
“interesting,”  but  the  play  has  undoubtedly  been  a  favourite  with 
the  public. 

The  last  three  years  have  been  notable  for  a  return  to  the 
realistic  drama  and,  above  all,  for  the  production  of  Dostoyev¬ 
sky’s  novels  on  the  stage.  With  the  gradual  change  in  modern 
Russian  criticism,  which  more  and  more  inclines  to  rank 
Dostoyevsky  as  the  greatest  of  all  Russian  writers,  the  desire  to 
give  a  spectacular  form  to  his  novels  was  very  natural.  The  task, 
however,  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  for  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  construct  a  connected  drama  from  the  long  and  loosely- 
constructed  novels  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  faithful  con¬ 
ception  of  the  book.  What  the  Art  Theatre  really  did  was  to 
give  a  series  of  pictures  taken  from  the  novels.  The  first  series 
was  from  The  Brothers  Karamazofj — a  really  brilliant  perform¬ 
ance,  given  in  two  evenings,  which  marks  a  great  breaking-away 
from  the  traditions  of  what  Sardou  would  have  called  the  first 
principles  of  the  drama.  To  illustrate  my  point,  let  me  explain 
that  after  the  production  of  The  Brothers  Karamazofj  there  is  no 
reason  why  Pichwick  should  not  be  produced  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  equal  success.  Encouraged  by  the  results  of  their  first 
Dostoyevsky  series,  the  directors  embarked  on  a  still  more  daring 
experiment,  and  in  November  of  last  year  a  series  of  scenes  from 
The  Possessed  was  produced  under  the  name  of  Nikolai  Stavrogin. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  chief  of  which  were  the  number  of 
complex  characters  in  the  novel  and  the  constant  necessity  of 
circumventing  the  censor,  Nikolai  Stavrogin  has  not  been  such 
a  complete  success  as  its  predecessor.  A  novel  which  deals  largely 
with  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia  "was  not  likely  to  be 
performed  on  the  stage  without  exciting  considerable  comment, 
and  the  appearance  of  Nikolai  Stavrogin  called  forth  a  savage 
attack  by  Maxim  Gorky  on  the  Art  Theatre  for  producing  a  play 
whose  effect  could  only  be  wholly  pernicious  to  the  youth  of 
Russia.  Gorky’s  open  letter,  however,  is  only  a  side  issue  to  the 
real  question  :  are  Dostoyevsky’s  novels  suitable  for  production 
on  the  stage  or  not?  Without  in  any  way  commenting  on  a 
controversy  which  has  stirred  all  intellectual  Russia  to  its  depths, 
I  may  say  that  the  Russian  drama  is,  above  all,  a  psychological 
drama,  and  in  his  search  for  a  true  and  living  psychology  the 
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Hussian  actor  finds  in  Dostoyevsky  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  his  inspiration. 

Peer  Gynt,  a  remarkable  production  of  Le  Malade  Imaginaire, 
and  a  new  play  by  Leonid  Andreeff  bring  this  short  outline  of 
the  Art  Theatre’s  history  down  to  the  end  of  the  present  season. 


III. 

Six  months  ago  the  Art  Theatre  celebrated  the  fifteenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  existence.  These  fifteen  years  have  witnessed  many 
bold  experiments  and  daring  risks,  from  which  the  management 
has  emerged  triumphant.  With  singularly  few  exceptions,  every¬ 
thing  that  it  has  undertaken  it  has  adorned,  and  even  if  in  some 
matters,  such  as  the  scenery  for  Hamlet,  it  has  been  in  advance 
of  the  times,  it  is  certainly  not  for  us  English  to  give  free  play 
to  our  criticism  because  a  great  English  producer  was  forced  to 
find  a  home  for  his  genius  in  Kussia.  Many  people  will  be  struck 
by  the  smallness  of  the  theatre’s  repertory.  Of  the  score  or  so 
of  dramatists  who  are  represented,  nearly  one  half  are  foreigners, 
and  Ibsen,  Shakespeare,  Hauptmann,  Hamsun,  and  Maeterlinck 
share  pride  of  place  with  Chehoff,  Tolstoy,  Tourguenieff,  Gorky, 
and  Andreeff.  It  may  also  seem  strange  to  English  people  to  find 
no  Frenchmen  except  Moliere  included,  but  the  Moscow  school 
of  acting  is  diametrically  opposed  to  all  the  French  ideas  of 
dramatic  art.  Simulation  is  the  foundation-stone  on  which  the 
French  actor  hopes  to  build  success.  The  Kussian  strives  only 
to  be  natural  and  true  to  life,  and  the  Art  Theatre  has  rendered 
a  great  service  in  breaking  with  the  artificially  constructed  play 
which  has  for  so  long  dominated  the  European  stage.  The  average 
season  is  one  of  only  seven  months,  followed  by  a  two-months’ 
tour  in  the  provinces  or  abroad.  New  productions  rarely  surpass 
an  average  of  more  than  two  or  three  a  year,  and  the  average 
number  of  plays  staged  in  one  season  is  about  fifteen.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  first-night  at  the  Art  Theatre  is  to  the  people  of 
Moscow  at  least  as  important  an  event  as  the  Derby  or  a  Test- 
match  is  to  English  people,  and  the  choice  of  a  new  play  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  as  much  discussion  as  our  unfortunate  Home  Eule  Bill. 
Indeed,  the  Art  Theatre  is  a  kind  of  Intellectual  Parliament 
whose  members  comprise  all  the  most  famous  names  in  Eussian 
art  and  literature,  and  this  Parliament  has  done  more  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  enlightenment  in  a  week  than  the  Duma  in  a  year’s 
sittings.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  in  a  theatre  like  the  Art 
Theatre  the  “star  ”  is  unknown,  and,  indeed,  the  Eussian  theatre 
generally  is  quite  free  of  the  curse  of  the  actor-manager. 
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The  theatre  itself,  though  magnificently  equipped  with  an 
eight-sectional  revolving  stage  and  a  wonderful  lighting  system, 
is  a  small  one,  and  the  auditorium  has  room  only  for  1,100  people. 
The  company  lives  the  life  more  or  less  of  the  mythical  happy 
family.  Salaries  are  small,  but  most  of  the  players  have  a  share 
in  the  theatre,  which  is  run  on  co-operative  lines.  The  theatre, 
too,  possesses  a  “Studio”  for  its  young  aspirants,  who  gave  this 
year  a  small  repertory  season  which  has  been  no  less  successful 
than  that  of  the  mother-theatre.  It  is  impossible  in  a  short 
analysis,  which  must  necessarily  be  general  rather  than  particular, 
even  to  touch  on  the  technical  work  of  such  men  as  Stanislavsky, 
Danchenko,  Ilia  Satz,  Sulerjitsky,  Benois,  and  Dobujinsky. 
Whole  volumes  might  be  written  on  each  of  the  particular  sub¬ 
divisions  which  go  to  make  up  the  finished  production  ;  the  painter 
in  the  theatre,  the  musician,  the  producer,  the  electrician,  the 
master  of  the  workshops.  Doubtless,  in  a  few  years  we  shall 
have  an  English  history  of  the  Moscow  theatre,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  those  who  are  interested  in  its  w'ork  will  have  to  come  to 
Moscow  to  see  its  many-sided  activities  for  themselves.  It  says 
much  for  the  purity  of  the  Eussian’s  love  of  art  when  the  Art 
Theatre  has  been  able  to  obtain  almost  gratis  the  services  of  some 
of  the  greatest  painters  and  writers  in  Eussia.  Many  of  the  actors 
and  actresses,  too,  could  earn  elsewhere  more  than  five  times 
their  present  salary,  but  they  prefer  an  artistic  fame  to  commer¬ 
cial  aggrandisement.  Fifteen  years,  however,  is  a  long  period  in 
the  life  of  a  theatre  that  still  depends  for  its  successes  on  the 
original  members  of  its  company.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
these  men  and  women  can  continue  to  improve  on  what  they 
have  already  accomplished,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
a  new  generation  is  rising  up  that  is  fit  to  replace  them.  In  any 
case  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  next  fifteen  years  of  the  life 
of  the  Art  Theatre  will  be  as  interesting  historically  as  the  first 
fifteen. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Art  Theatre  has  scored  a  great 
commercial,  as  well  as  a  great  artistic  success.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  theatre  is  subsidised 
privately  by  rich  Moscow  merchants.  This  is  quite  untrue.  The 
theatre  owed  much  to  the  generosity  of  private  individuals  during 
the  first  seven  years  of  its  existence,  but  since  then  it  has  paid 
its  own  way  handsomely.  Its  public,  too,  is  a  far  poorer  one  than 
the  average  public  of  a  London  theatre.  Here,  then,  is  the 
perfect  theatre,  and  English  people  will  at  once  ask  themselves 
the  question  :  Can  a  similar  theatre  be  run  in  London  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  success?  There  is  naturally  a  wide  generic  difference 
between  the  attitude  of  the  Englishman  and  the  Eussian  towards 
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the  theatre,  Quite  apart  from  their  respective  views  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  theatre  in  everyday  life,  the  Englishman  takes 
his  amusements  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  while  the  Kussian 
prefers  a  reverse-  arrangement,  and  a  Russian  of  modest  means 
will  not  hesitate  to  take  a  yearly  abonnement  at  the  Art  Theatre 
at  a  price  that  to  an  Englishman,  earning  the  same  salary,  would 
seem  the  maddest  extravagance.  One  of  the  principal  aims  of 
M.  Danchenko  in  founding  the  Art  Theatre  was  to  create  a 
theatre  that  would  appeal,  above  all,  to  the  poorer  class  of  the 
Intelligentsia,  and  in  its  charges  the  Art  Theatre  is  cheaper  than 
any  of  the  big  London  theatres.  Certainly,  without  the  abonne¬ 
ment  system,  the  theatre  would  scarcely  be  able  to  make  ends 
meet,  and  the  mere  fact  of  the  larger  part  of  the  takings  being 
received  before  the  season  begins  is  of  enormous  advantage  in 
drawing  up  the  estimates  for  the  financial  year.  Once  full  houses 
can  be  guaranteed,  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  management 
to  regulate  its  expenditure  to  within  a  few  pounds. 

Fixing,  then,  the  average  number  of  different  units  that  visit 
the  Art  Theatre  in  one  season  at  100,000  (an  average  of  two  and  a 
half  attendances  for  each  unit) ,  surely  we  can  find  this  number  of 
men  and  wmmen  in  London  to  support  a  theatre  that  would  appeal 
to  them  from  an  educational  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  from 
a  purely  recreative,  point  of  view.  One  of  the  most  gratifying 
signs  for  the  future  of  the  English  theatre  has  been  Mr,  Granville 
Barker’s  recent  visit  to  Moscow.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of 
Englishmen  who  have  entered  the  portals  of  the  Art  Theatre  could 
be  numbered  on  the  two  hands,  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
more  of  our  dramatists  and  producers  do  not  follow  Mr.  Barker’s 
example.  The  journey  to  Moscow  is  no  longer,  if  indeed  it  ever 
was,  attended  by  the  risks  and  dangers  which  the  popular  novelist 
has  tried  to  ascribe  to  it,  Mr.  Lykiardopulos,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Theatre,  speaks  English  so  well  as  to  be  almost  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  an  Englishman,  and  the  management  is  hospitality 
itself. 

We  have  learnt  much  from  Russia  during  the  last  four  years. 
Perhaps  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  greatest  lesson  that  she  has 
to  teach  us. 

Jean  d’Auvergne. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  the  psychologist’s  attention, 
that  the  presentation  of  a  new  idea,  the  spreading  of  a  new 
inoveinent,  causes  in  the  world  of  art  precisely  the  same  reactions 
as  a  similar  event  causes  in  the  world  of  politics.  In  both  cases 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  a  certain 
acclamation  by  the  restless  and  ignorant ;  in  both  the  great 
central  mass  remains  inert ;  in  both  the  loudest  cry  is  that  of 
outraged  and  indignant  feeling.  We  accept  this  parallelism  as 
a  natural  one,  only,  I  think,  because  we  are  in  this  country  poli¬ 
ticians  first  and  lovers  of  art  in  a  very  secondary  degree.  The 
Conservative  in  politics — if  we  may  assume  that  he  still  exists — 
has  a  justification  which  cannot  be  pleaded  by  the  conservative 
in  art.  It  is  sacrifice  and  not  tolerance  which  is  demanded  of  the 
former ;  he  is  called  upon  to  suffer  an  alteration  in  the  preliminary 
conditions  of  his  life,  an  alteration  which  may  benefit  a  section 
of  the  community,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  will  impose 
a  fresh  limitation  upon  the  liberty  of  his  own  class.  In  the  world 
of  art,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  idea,  a  new  method,  is  a  gift 
and  not  an  exchange,  still  less  a  forced  exchange ;  it  claims  not 
to  alter  or  supersede  the  existing  conditions,  but  to  increase  and 
diversify  production  ;  not  to  limit  freedom,  but  to  extend  it. 

There  is,  then,  not  even  a  selfish  reasonableness  in  the  anger 
which  commonly  greets  a  new  theory  of  art,  or  a  new  method 
in  any  of  the  arts.  The  arrival  of  a  Monet,  a  Matisse,  a  Picasso 
does  not  confine  our  enjoyment  of  pictures  to  works  of  the  Im¬ 
pressionist,  Post-Impressionist,  or  Cubist  Schools  ;  the  publication 
of  the  works  of  Walt  Whitman,  Verhaeren,  and  Marinetti  cannot 
take  from  us  our  power  of  reading  Milton,  Pope,  or  Bridges;  it 
need  not  even  diminish  the  popularity  of  the  older  writers,  and  it 
certainly  cannot  interfere  with  the  self-expression  of  a  living  poet, 
if  the  vision  with  which  he  happens  to  be  gifted  is  of  a  different 
kind.  In  any  art  all  methods  may  co-exist,  because  all  visions 
are  independent  and  possible ;  and  it  is  only  after  a  period  of  such 
co-existence  that  one  vision  or  method  can  establish  itself  as 
more  generally  attractive  than  another.  The  verdict,  no  doubt, 
will  ultimately  be  that  of  the  majority,  but  it  will  be  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  preference,  not  of  a  prohibition ;  the  minority  will  be 
free  to  take  their  own  way  as  before.  It  is  especially  true  that 
every  man  can  have  the  poetry  he  deserves ;  so  that  the  passion 
for  burning  heretics  is  even  more  unintelligible  here  than  else- 
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where.  Any  attempt  to  make  it  intelligible  would  be  vain ;  it  is 
probably  an  ultimate  fact  of  human  nature.  Let  us  lament  it 
and  pass  on. 

There  remains  the  simple  unprejudiced  lover  of  poetry — what 
is  to  be  his  attitude?  Must  he  accept  anything  and  everything 
that  comes?  That  would  be  to  flutter  every  way  in  turn,  like  a 
rag  caught  in  a  tree-top ;  but  it  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  reader 
who  continues  to  read  contemporary  poets  without  clearing  up 
his  beliefs  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  and  establishing  some  better 
principle  for  judging  it  than  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  moment 
in  which  he  takes  it  up.  Everyone  has  his  own  taste,  it  is  said, 
but  this  is  almost  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  The  taste  of  nine 
men  out  of  ten  is  an  indiscriminate  blend  of  many  and  various 
tastes,  borrowed  chiefly  from  schoolmasters  and  journalists.  The 
tenth  perhaps  owes  less  to  such  instructors,  but  is  even  less  able 
to  judge  for  himself,  for  knowing  that  his  preference  does  not 
spring  from  what  is  called  “an  educated  taste,”  he  is  always 
ready  to  doubt  it,  or  even  to  discard  it,  when  he  finds  himself 
differing  from  others.  What  his  literary  friend  has  slighted  he 
can  no  longer  enjoy,  even  behind  locked  doors. 

But  these  troubles  and  disabilities  do  not  affect  the  man  who  is 
not  only  a  lover  of  poetry,  but  has  possessed  himself  of  a  clear 
lesthetic  principle,  a  criterion  by  which  to  test  his  first  impres¬ 
sions.  A  reader  so  equipped  will  give  a  fearless  and  impartial 
welcome  to  a  new  poet  or  a  new  movement ;  he  will  be  conscious 
of  his  own  power  to  distinguish  between  possible  and  impossible 
aims  in  art,  and  between  adequacy  and  inadequacy  in  the  methods 
proposed  for  attaining  them. 

My  object  here  is  not  to  discuss  jpsthetic  principles,  but  to 
apply  them  in  this  way  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  the  Futurist 
movement  in  poetry.  I  shall  assume,  therefore,  that  my  readers 
have  already  approved  the  standpoint  to  which  I  have  led  them 
on  several  previous  occasions ;  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  I 
will  recall  it  by  a  few  brief  notes. 

The  spirit  of  man  has  two  activities  :  the  fpsthetic  or  intuitive 
activity  by  which  he  gains  perceptions,  and  the  intellectual  or 
scientific  activity  by  which  he  makes  concepts  or  judgments. 
Poetry  is  the  expression  in  human  language  of  our  intuitions ; 
prose  is  the  expression  of  our  judgments.  Poetry  is  therefore  in 
its  origin  a  very  simple  affair ;  we  are  all  constantly  grasping 
perceptions,  that  is,  creating  states  of  consciousness;  and  when¬ 
ever  we  express  this  activity  in  words  we  are  in  the  literal  sense 
making  poetry.  But  this  we  do  not  dignify  by  the  name  of  poetry  ; 
we  reserve  that  title  for  creations  more  distinguished.  Good 
poetry,  poetry  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  masterly 
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expression  of  rare,  difficult,  and  complex  states  of  consciousness, 
of  intuitions  in  which  the  highest  thought  is  fused  with  simple 
perceptions,  until  both  together  become  a  new  emotion.  And  of 
all  the  possible  emotions,  the  strongest  and  most  binding  is  felt 
when  the  poet’s  consciousness  of  this  world  is  tinged  with  man’s 
universal  longing  for  a  world  more  perfect ;  for  when  the  life 
which  he  creates  is  nearest  to  the  life  we  must  ourselves  live, 
then  the  eternal  contrast  is  most  visible  and  most  poignant. 

There  is  one  more  note  to  be  added,  and  it  is  a  peculiarly 
imjxirtant  one  for  our  present  inquiry.  Poetry  cannot  exist  without 
form.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  for  man  to  create  the  formless, 
but  by  an  equally  natural  law  he  cannot  in  any  art  express  his 
intuition  without  using  a  form  exactly  adapted  to  it.  A  coarse 
or  feeble  perception  cannot  be  beautified  by  an  effort  of  style ; 
a  fine  and  vivid  perception  will  achieve  expression  in  a  form 
which,  however  simple  or  subtle,  will  be  fine  and  vivid  too.  The 
language  of  poetry  may  or  may  not  be  what  is  called  metrical, 
but  it  will  always  be  rhythmical,  for  the  essential  movement  of 
life  is  rhythmical,  and  emotion  is  most  rhythmical  w'hen  it  is 
most  living.  In  poetry  worthy  of  the  name,  though  the  syllables 
may  follow  no  apparent  formula,  the  emotion  will  move  along 
lines  of  power  and  order. 

The  principles  which  I  have  thus  summarised  are  not  the  creed 
of  a  school,  or  the  war-cry  of  a  movement,  whether  of  attack  or 
defence ;  they  do  not  depend  even  upon  the  practice  of  great  poets 
in  the  past,  though  they  have  been  invariably  exemplified  by  it. 
They  are  purely  scientific,  and  should  enable  us  to  confront  any 
theory,  however  revolutionary,  with  the  passionless  interest  of 
science. 

Ijet  us  proceed,  then,  to  study  the  Futurist  Manifestos. 

The  first  of  them  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  fully ;  it  is 
now  ten  or  twenty  years  old,  and  it  refers  to  plastic  rather  than 
literary  art.  But  it  explains  the  original  idea,  and  the  name, 
of  the  new  movement.  Futurism  is  the  revolt  against  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  present  by  the  past.  A  more  appropriate  name  for 
it  would  be  that  of  Presentism,  for  it  is  the  present,  the  moment 
of  actual  life,  that  it  seeks  to  defend  and  express;  but  as  its 
success  is  a  matter  of  expectation  rather  than  possession,  it  is 
content  to  claim  the  future  only.  This  early  Manifesto,  reprinted 
last  year  as  preface  to  a  catalogue  of  pictures,  contained  some 
practical  proposals  for  diminishing  the  tyranny  of  the  past.  Such 
towns  as  Venice  were  to  be  destroyed,  together  with  all  ancient 
monuments  and  all  works  of  art  over  twenty  years  old.  Living 
artists  were  to  be  restricted  to  a  twenty-years  day ;  at  the  age 
of  forty  they  must  disappear  from  the  world  of  art,  and  their 
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works  with  them.  In  this  way  life  would  be  cleared  and  kept 
clear  of  the  obsession  of  antiquity  and  classicalism ;  by  constant 
cutting  back  the  plant  would  be  compelled  to  spring  only  from 
the  root,  and  not  from  last  season’s  hardened  wood. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  English  readers  smiled  at  this  exas¬ 
perated,  sanguine,  grotesque  document ;  they  had  two  reasons 
for  smiling.  First,  they  had  never  themselves  suffered  from  a 
superabundance  of  antiquities,  or  of  native  Old  Masters  ;  secondly, 
they  were  accustomed  to  value  traditions  highly,  for  the  sake  of 
comfort,  as  we  value  old  boots,  even  when  they  are  no  longer 
very  sound.  There  may  have  been  other  and  better  reasons,  but 
these  were  enough  ;  we  were  looking  at  the  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  very  modern  nation,  and  not  of  a  very  ancient  one, 
dwarfed,  encumbered,  and  distracted  by  the  persistence  of  its 
own  historic  achievements.  We  visit  and  admire  Italy  as  a  vast 
museum  and  picture  gallery ;  we  have  never  considered  whether 
a  museum  or  picture  gallery  is  the  kind  of  place  we  should  like 
to  live  in,  to  do  business  in,  to  make  love  in.  To  one  Englishman 
at  least  it  has  been  a  revelation  to  hear  Mr.  Marinetti  use  the  word 
Professor.  In  England  a  Professor  is  a  rare  and  timid  creature 
who  spends  his  obscure  life  underground,  and  is  ready,  when 
whistled  for,  to  come  out  of  his  burrow  and  give  up  whatever 
he  may  have  found  there.  In  Italy  he  is  a  member  of  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  section  of  the  community ;  he  is  heaped  with 
honours  and  prestige ;  he  owns  all  the  towns  in  the  country 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  land,  takes  precedence  of  all  the  professions 
and  trades,  and  leaves  them  only  the  back  streets  and  suburbs  to 
work  in.  Moreover,  says  Mr.  Marinetti,  he  monopolises  all  the 
conversation,  and  issues  regulations  for  all  the  arts. 

As  a  nation  we  laugh  at  this,  but  we  do  not  all  laugh  at  all 
of  it.  Those  to  whom  art  is  a  living  thing  and  the  future  of 
art  a  matter  of  national  interest,  are  well  aware  that  even  in 
this  country  the  dead  weight  of  the  past  is  no  merely  Italian 
nightmare.  The  English  poet,  the  English  painter,  knows  by 
long  experience  that  if  his  intuition  takes  an  unfamiliar  form 
it  will  be  inevitably  received  with  indifference  or  hostility :  not 
because  of  the  Professors — we  have  but  a  dozen,  some  intelligent 
and  all  negligible — but  because  of  the  national  belief  that  in  art 
beauty  and  power  are  secrets  of  the  dead,  and  imitation  the  only 
escape  from  decadence.  In  splendid  disproof  of  this,  our  best 
poets  have  all  been  innovators  ;  in  spite  of  a  rich  inheritance,  they 
have  been  independent  workers,  and  if  they  have  left  behind 
them  a  tradition,  it  is  a  tradition  not  so  much  of  the  laws  and 
ceremonies  of  poetry  as  of  its  creative  freedom.  In  this  sense 
they  have  all  been  Futurists. 
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But  Mr,  Marinetti  could  not  remain  satisfied  with  this  general 
conception  of  Futurism  ;  he  went  further,  and  attempted  to  mark 
out  some  of  the  lines  along  which  the  three  arts  of  painting, 
poetry,  and  music  must  in  his  opinion  develop.  His  scheme  of 
Futurist  poetry,  which  alone  concerns  us  to-day,  is  contained 
in  another  Manifesto,  and  exemplified  by  a  specially  composed 
poem.  The  Manifesto  may  be  epitomised  as  follows  : — 

The  Futcrist  Consciousness. i 

Futurism  is  based  on  that  complete  renewal  of  human  sensibility  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  great  scientific  discoveries.  Those  who  to-day 
use  telegraphs,  telephones,  gramophones,  cycles,  motor-cars,  transatlantics, 
dirigibles,  aeroplanes,  kinematographs,  big  daily  papers  (synthesis  of  the 
world’s  day),  do  not  realise  that  these  different  means  of  communication, 
of  transit,  and  of  information,  exercise  a  very  decisive  effect  on  their 
Psyche,  The  ordinary  man  may,  with  a  day’s  train  journey,  go  from  a 
small  city  with  empty  squares,  where  the  sun,  the  dust,  and  the  wind 
play  in  silence,  to  a  great  capital  bristling  with  lights,  movement,  and 
cries.  .  .  .  The  pusillanimous  and  sedentary  citizen  of  any  provincial  town 
can  afford  himself  the  intoxication  of  danger  by  following  in  a  kinema-show 
big  game  shooting  in  the  Congo.  .  .  .  Such  possibilities,  to  the  far-seeing 
observer,  appear  as  plastic  and  creative  influences  working  on  our  sensibility, 
and  producing  the  following  highly  significant  phenomena  : — 

1.  Acceleration  of  life,  which  has  now,  almost  universally,  a  quick  rhythm, 

2.  Horror  of  that  which  is  old  and  known.  Love  of  the  new  and  the 
unforeseen. 

3.  Abhorrence  of  a  quiet  life.  Love  of  danger  and  attraction  towards 
the  heroism  of  daily  life. 

4.  Destruction  of  the  feeling  of  the  beyond,  and  increased  value  of  the 
individual,  who  “doit  vivre  sa  vie.” 

5.  Multiplication  and  inexhaustibility  of  human  desires  and  ambitions. 

6.  Exact  knowledge  of  that  which  is  for  each  unrealisable  and  unreachable. 

7.  Semi-equality  of  man  and  woman,  diminution  of  the  difference  between 
their  social  rights. 

8.  Depreciation  of  love.  .  .  .  The  lover  pure  and  simple  has  lost  all 
prestige.  Love  has  lost  its  absolute  value. 

9.  Passion,  art  and  idealism  in  business.  A  purely  financial  consciousness. 

10.  Man  multiplied  by  the  machine.  New  mechanical  sense,  fusion  of 
instinct  with  horse-power,  and  with  chained  forces. 

11.  Passion,  art,  idealism  in  Sport.  Conception  and  love  of  the  record. 

12.  New  touristic  consciousness  of  transatlantics  and  large  hotels  (meetings 
and  synthesis  of  different  races  and  peoples).  Destruction  of  distances  and 
the  homesick  feeling  of  solitude. 

13.  A  new  world-consciousness.  .  .  .  Man  has  successively  conquered  the 
sense  of  the  home,  the  sense  of  the  quarter  in  which  he  lives,  the  sense 
of  the  city,  the  sense  of  the  geographical  zone,  the  sense  of  the  continent. 
To-day  Man  possesses  a  world-feeling :  his  need  of  knowing  what  his 
ancestors  did  is  moderate  :  that  of  knowing  what  his  contemporaries  arc 
doing,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  incessant. 

14.  Nausea  of  the  curved  line,  of  the  spiral,  of  that  which  revolves. 
Love  of  the  straight  line  and  of  the  terminal.  Horror  of  slowness  of 

(1)  Epitomised  from  the  translation  by  Mr.  Harold  Monro  in  Poetry  and 
Drama  for  September,  1913. 
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details,  of  prolix  analysis,  and  of  explanations.  Love  of  speed,  of  abbrevia¬ 
tion,  of  summary  and  synthesis. 

15.  Love  of  depth  and  insight  in  every  mental  and  spiritual  activity. 

WOEDS  AT  LiBEETY. 

Casting  aside  now  all  foolish  definitions  and  theories  of  the  professors, 
I  declare  to  you  that  lyricism  is  simply  the  exceptional  faculty  of  intoxica¬ 
ting  and  being  intoxicated  with  life  :  the  power  of  changing  into  wine 
the  muddy  water  of  the  life  which  surrounds  and  crosses  us  :  the  power 
of  painting  the  world  with  the  wondrous  colours  of  our  mutable  ego. 

Now  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  friend  of  yours,  endowed  with  this 
lyrical  faculty,  finds  himself  in  a  zone  of  intense  life  (revolution,  war,  ship¬ 
wreck,  earthquake),  and  immediately  afterwards  comes  and  relates  his 
impressions  to  you.  .  .  .  Disregarding  syntax  .  .  .  chucking  adjectives  and 
punctuation  overboard,  he  will  despise  all  mannerism  or  preciosity  of  style, 
and  will  seek  to  stir  you  by  hurling  a  confused  medley  of  sensations  and 
impressions  at  your  head.  Following  the  irregular  impulse  of  his  fancy, 
he  will  spread,  broadcast,  handfuls  of  essential  words.  The  sole  pre-occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  narrator  is  to  render  all  the  shocks  and  vibrations  of  his  ego. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  power  of  lyrical  expression,  he  has  a  mind  full 
of  general  ideas,  he  will,  involuntarily  and  at  every  moment,  link  up  his 
sensations  with  those  of  the  whole  universe  he  knows  and  feels  ...  he  will 
create  an  immense  net  of  analogies  ...  he  will  reproduce  telegraphically 
the  analogical  basis  of  life.  .  .  . 

This  need  of  laconic  method  not  only  answers  to  the  laws  of  speed 
which  govern  us,  but  also  to  the  eternal  relations  between  poet  and  public 
.  .  .  the  same  relations  as  between  two  old  friends  who  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  each  other  by  means  of  a  w'ord,  a  gesture  or  a  glance  .  .  .  the  poet’s 
imagination  must  connect  distant  objects  without  connecting  wires,  and 
by  means  only  of  essential  words,  and  these  absolutely  at  liberty. 

WiEELESS  Imagination. 

By  wireless  imagination  I  mean  an  entire  freedom  of  images  and  analogies, 
expressed  by  disjointed  words  and  without  the  connecting  wires  of  syntax. 
.  .  .  Wireless  imagination  and  the  use  of  free  words  will  lead  us  to  the 
essence  of  Matter  ...  we  may  animalise,  vegetalise,  mineralise,  electrify, 
and  liquefy  style,  making  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  live  the  same  life  as 
that  of  matter. 

Semaphoeic  Adjectivation. 

We  tend  everywhere  toward  suppressing  the  qualifying  adjective,  because 
it  presupposes  an  interruption  in  intuition,  a  too  minute  definition  of  the 
substantive.  .  .  .  One  must  consider  adjectives  as  railway  or  semaphoric 
signals  of  style,  which  serve  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  race  of  analogies. 

Veeb  in  the  Infinitive. 

In  violent  and  dynamic  lyrical  expression  the  infinitive  mood  will  be 
indispensable  because  it  .  .  .  negatives  in  itself  the  existence  of  the  sentence, 
and  prevents  the  style  from  stopping  and  sitting  down  at  a  fixed  spot. 
While  the  infinitive  mood  is  round  and  true  as  a  wheel,  the  other  moods 
and  tenses  are  either  triangular,  square,  or  oval. 

Onomatop(eia  and  Mathematical  Signs. 

Onomatopoeia,  which  seems  to  vivify  lyricism  with  the  crude  and  brutal 
elements  of  reality,  has  been  used  in  poetry  more  or  less  timidly  from 
Aristophanes  to  Pascoli.  We  Futurists  initiate  its  bold  and  constant  use. 
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This  must  not,  however,  be  systematic.  .  .  .  We  abolish  all  .  .  .  the  lucid 
chains  by  which  the  traditional  poets  bind  their  images  to  their  sentences. 
We  use  instead  brief  and  anonymous  mathematical  and  musical  signs,  and 
place  in  brackets  indications  such  as  (presto)  (piu  presto)  (rallentando) 
(due  tempi)  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  style. 

Typographical  Revolution. 

Our  revolution  is  directed  against  the  so-called  typographical  harmony 
of  the  page,  which  is  opposed  to  the  flux  and  reflux,  the  jerks  and  bursts 
of  style  that  are  represented  on  it.  We  shall  use,  therefore,  in  the  same 
page,  three  or  four  different  colours  of  ink,  and  if  necessary  even  twenty 
different  forms  of  type. 

Free  and  Expressive  Orthography. 

Our  lyrical  intoxication  must  freely  unmake  words  and  make  them  anew, 
cutting  them  down  and  lengthening  them,  strengthening  their  centres  or 
their  extremities,  augmenting  or  diminishing  the  number  of  their  vowels 
and  consonants.  Thus  we  shall  have  a  new  orthography,  which  I  name 
“free  expression."  This  deformation  of  words  according  to  instinct  is  in 
accord  with  our  natural  tendency  towards  Onomatopoeia. 

In  all  this  there  is  much  that  is  startling  and  much  that  is 
obviously  true.  But  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  fix  our  attention  upon 
isolated  points  of  agreement  or  disagreement,  we  shall  only  be 
distracted.  We  must  disentangle  the  main  thread  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  and  fortunately  this  is  not  difficult  to  do.  It  runs  thus  :  — 
llecent  scientific  discoveries  have  so  developed  human  sensibility 
as  to  cause  an  actual  renewal  or  replacement  of  the  old  feelings 
by  new  ones.  New  feelings  necessitate  new  forms  of  expression ; 
and  as  the  new  feelings  are  chiefly  due  to  speed,  noise,  violence, 
and  applied  science,  the  new  expression  should  be  appropriately 
condensed,  loud,  brutal,  wireless,  semaphoric,  and  generally  as 
materialistic  as  possible. 

Now,  of  these  three  propositions  there  is  one  which,  if  taken 
away  from  the  context,  would  command  our  immediate  assent. 
New  feelings  must  have  new  forms  of  expression ;  that  is  the 
guarantee  of  the  eternal  persistence  of  poetry.  For  since  every 
feeling  is  a  new  and  unique  experience,  being  the  experience  of 
an  ever-changing  individual  personality,  the  expression  of  it  will 
also  be  new  in  some  degree,  and  in  the  case  of  highly  gifted 
personalities  will  be  new  in  a  high  degree.  Thus  the  possibilities 
of  poetry  can  never  be  exhausted.  But  although  in  one  sense  all 
feelings  are  new,  in  another  sense  they  are  all  old  ;  love,  hate,  joy, 
restlessness  will  always  be  love,  hate,  joy,  and  restlessness,  how¬ 
ever  new  the  experiences  may  be  which  happen  to  move  them 
from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Marinetti  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived 
this  :  he  uses  the  words  “human  sensibility,”  but  what  he  de¬ 
scribes  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  human  experience.  We  take 
delight  in  speed ;  but  is  not  the  delight  of  the  motorist  the  same 
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as  that  of  his  grandfather,  to  whom  trains  were  a  novelty,  and 
that  again  the  same  as  the  joy  of  his  savage  ancestors  when  they 
first  rode  races  on  the  plain  or  shot  the  rapids  in  a  birch  canoe? 
Are  not  a  fall  from  an  aeroplane  and  a  fall  from  a  mountain  both 
causes  of  the  same  terror  and  the  same  destruction  of  all  sense? 
There  is  a  new  variety  of  experience,  but  the  sensibility  is  the 
old  sensibility.  It  is  true  that  we  have  some  reason  for  believing 
that  our  consciousness  does  in  certain  ways  differ  from  that  of 
our  remote  predecessors;  for  example,  modern  love  is  admitted 
to  be  a  very  different  thing  from  primitive  love.  But  here  the 
newmess  is  due  to  the  fact  that  w^e  include  now  in  one  complex 
state  of  consciousness  several  sets  of  emotions  which  were  origin¬ 
ally  kept  distinct ;  it  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  human  sensibility. 

Now  it  is  just  this  error  in  scientific  analysis  which  has  led 
away  Mr.  Marinetti — himself  a  poet — upon  a  path  divergent  from 
that  of  all  other  poets.  Hitherto  the  w^ay  of  the  poet  has  been 
to  take  the  actual  world  around  him,  with  all  its  stocks  and  stones, 
its  birds  and  beasts,  its  activities  and  accidents,  and  not  only  to 
grasp  them  as  intuitions,  to  re-create  these  unknown  and  unknow¬ 
able  materials  as  states  of  his  own  consciousness,  but  to  express 
them  in  a  form  of  language.  By  so  doing,  w'hat  is  it  that  he  has 
always  given  us?  The  raw  materials?  No,  but  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness  of  them,  the  new  world  which  he  has  made  out  of  them. 

You  might  think  from  a  certain  phrase  of  Mr.  Marinetti’s 
that  this  is  what  the  Futurist  poet,  too,  is  to  aim  at.  “Lyricism,” 
he  says,  “is  the  power  of  changing  into  wine  the  muddy  water 
of  the  life  which  surrounds  and  crosses  us  :  the  power  of  painting 
the  world  with  the  wondrous  colours  of  our  mutable  ego.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  follows  this  up  with  an  example  which  puts  a  totally 
different  interpretation  upon  it.  He  pictures  a  lyrical  friend 
coming  fresh  from  the  scene  of  intense  life,  war,  shipwreck,  or 
earthquake,  and  seeking  to  stir  you  by  relating  “his  impressions.” 
How  does  he  do  it?  He  hurls  at  you  a  confused  medley  of  words, 
in  “his  sole  preoccupation  to  render  all  the  shocks  and  vibrations 
of  his  ego.”  That  is  to  say,  he  attempts  to  record  or  relate  his 
impressions,  not  to  express  them  ;  his  sole  preoccupation  is  to  give 
you  no  new  world  of  his  own  creation,  but  the  raw  materials 
as  he  himself  received  them,  expecting  confidently  that  they  will 
be  to  you  exactly  what  they  were  to  him.  That  may  be  a  per¬ 
fectly  reasonable  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  work  for  prose  rather  than 
for  poetry.  Not  so,  the  Futurist  may  reply,  for  it  is  not  only 
my  information,  but  my  emotion  that  I  am  trying  to  convey  to 
you.  But  a  chaos  of  unconnected  nouns  and  infinitives,  the 
mere  lifeless  and  disjected  limbs  of  speech,  cannot  convey  emotion. 
T  add  my  voice,  replies  the  Futurist,  and  by  it  T  can  both  exhibit 
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my  own  emotion  and  reproduce  the  sounds  which  caused  it.  The 
claim  is  justified,  as  no  one  will  deny  who  has  ever  heard  Mr. 
Marinetti’s  superb  mingling  of  mimicry  and  declamation.  But 
whereas  he  mimics  and  declaims,  the  poet  does  something  quite 
different.  The  poet  changes  the  water  of  experience  into  the  wine 
of  emotion,  not  by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  but  by  the  magic  of 
ordered  language.  He  does  not  give  you  the  elements  of  matter 
and  nervous  excitement  for  you  to  make  of  them  what  you  can ; 
he  gives  you  his  own  intuition  already  made,  his  own  world 
already  created,  and  so  created  as  to  exist  eternally,  when  the 
vibrations  of  his  voice  have  long  since  passed  into  silence.  The 
power  of  the  Buturist  is  a  real  power,  akin  to  that  of  the  actor, 
but  no  purpose  is  served  by  grouping  it  with  a  totally  different 
power  under  the  name  of  poetry.  It  is  not  poetical,  it  is  histrionic 
or,  as  the  Futurist  himself  would  prefer  to  say,  it  is  gramophonic, 
and  it  has  the  limitations  of  the  gramophone.  When  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  there  to  perform  the  piece,  you  get  your  result,  whatever 
it  may  be ;  but  when  the  instrument  is  lost  or  broken,  you  are 
left  with  a  mere  “record,”  that  is,  a  sheet  of  ingenious  scientific 
marks,  wholly  dead  and  almost  wholly  unintelligible. 

To  see  how  literally  true  this  is  you  have  only  to  look  at  a 
Futurist  “  poem  ” — not  at  one  of  those  which  merely  differ  from 
other  loosely  written  verse  in  celebrating  more  noisily  the  excite¬ 
ments  of  speed  and  destruction — but  at  such  a  “poem”  as  that 
which  Mr.  Marinetti  has  himself  constructed  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  his  Manifesto.  I  give  here  but  a  small  fragment 
of  it,  and  I  give  it,  of  course,  in  the  state  in  which  alone  it  is 
accessible  to  most  readers,  the  state  of  a  musical  score  or  gramo¬ 
phone  “record”  without  the  emotional  element  so  lavishly  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  original  performer  when  present  in  person. 

"  Bataille, 

“  Poids  +  Odeur. 

“  Midi  J  flfltes  glapiseement  embrasement  toumtoumb  alarme  Gargaresch 
craquement  crepitation  marche  Cliquetis  sacs  fusils  sabots  clous  canons 
crinieres  roues  caissons  juifs  beignets  pains-^-l’huile  cantil^nes  ^choppes 
bouffees  chatoiement  chassie  puanteur  cannelle  fadeur  flux  reflux  poivre 
rixe  vermine  tourbillon  orangers-en-fleur  filigrane  mis^re  des  echecs  cartes 
jasmin +  mu8cade  + rose  arabesque  mosalque  charogne  herissement  + savates 
mitrailleuse8  =  galet8+ressac-f-grenouilles  Cliquetis  sacs  fusils  canons  ferraille 
atmospbere=plombs  +  lave-l-trois  cents  puanteurs  + cinquante  parfums  pav^ 
matelas  detritus  crottin  cbarognea  flic-flac  entassement  chameaux  bourricots 
tohubohu  cloaque.” 

I  take  that,  as  it  is  meant,  seriously.  I  have  a  general  idea 
that  it  is  an  attempt  to  describe  a  scene  of  confusion,  but  I 
cannot  follow  the  details  with  any  confidence,  I  cannot  be  even 
sure  that  I  read  it  correctly.  No  doubt  the  notation,  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  capital  letters  and  mathematical  symbols  would  in  time 
become  familiar,  but  before  we  take  upon  ourselves  the  burden 
of  a  new  method  of  composition  we  are  entitled  to  ask  for  some 
guarantee  that  it  will  eventually  serve  our  purpose  at  least  as  well 
as  the  old.  Will  a  “record  ”  of  this  kind  in  the  hands  either  of  a 
silent  reader  or  of  a  reciter  who  is  not  himself  the  composer, 
ever  produce  either  the  creative  or  the  emotional  effect  of  poetry  ? 
If  Mr.  Marinetti  had  composed  a  Passeist  poem  as  well  as  a 
Futurist  “record”  upon  the  same  subject,  we  might  have  been 
able  to  judge.  In  default  of  this  I  have  myself  made  a  humble 
but  careful  attempt  to  put  the  raw  material  of  a  well-known 
English  poem  into  Futurist  form.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  understand  the  new  system,  this  is  how  Keats,  if  he  had  been 
a  Futurist,  would  have  used  the  experience  of  a  certain  summer 
morning  in  a  garden  in  Hampstead.  The  title  I  am  doubtful 
about,  for  he  certainly  would  not  have  used  so  traditional  a  word 
as  Ode  or  so  abstract  a  word  as  Reflection.  Perhaps  he  might 
have  called  it  :  — 

Bi-Planing. 

Nightingale  +  Misery. 

1.  Heart-ache  numbness  pain  =  opiate  envy -I- happiness  jug-jug-jug-hubhle- 
hubble  beech-trees  summer  shadows. 

2.  Drink  coolness  wine  =  Flora  country -dance  song  mirth  vintage  bubbles 
blushes  beads  brim. 

3.  To  drink  =  fade  away  dissolve  forget  minus  fever  fret  palsy  age  pallor 
youth  spectre  sorrow  despair  Love  Beauty  to-morrow. 

4.  Away  I  Poesy  jug-jug-jug-bubble-bubble  night  moon  darkness  breezes 
moss. 

5.  Flowers  darkness  half  a  dozen  smells  hawthorn  eglantine  violets  muskrose 
murmur  of  flies. 

6.  Death  =  ease  +  richness -i- jug-jug-jug-bubble-bubble,  =  ecstasy  deafness, 
requiem  sod. 

7.  Bird  minus  death,  same  old  jug-jug-jug  Antiquity  Emperor  Clown 
Ruth  tears  windows  foam  fairy-land  forlornness. 

8.  Forlornness  =  bell  all  alone  again  goodbye  jug-jug-jug-bubble-bubble 
meadows  hillside  valley  going  going  gone  vision  dream  waking  sleeping 
Query. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  I  have  made  this  little  experiment 
as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  Futurism.  It  is  an  honest  attempt 
to  contrast  two  kinds  of  work,  and  it  gives  away  this  immense 
advantage  to  the  newer  invention,  that  the  original  vertebrate 
structure  of  the  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  is  already  well  known,  so 
that  this  heap  of  disarticulated  bones  has  more  than  its  fair  chance 
of  conveying  a  meaning.  But  I  am  content,  because  the  example 
sufficiently  proves  that  a  system  of  notation,  even  when  it  is 
intelligible,  is  not  language,  and  therefore,  though  it  may  be 
used  in  description  or  enumeration,  it  cannot  achieve  anything 
creative.  It  may  make  a  statement,  and  be  allowed,  perhaps. 
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to  rank  with  prose ;  but  it  cannot  give  form  in  any  degree,  and 
it  is  form  w'hich  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  every 
work  of  art. 

In  this  attempt  to  invent  a  new  kind  of  poetry  which  shall 
dispense  with  form,  Mr.  Marinetti  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  borrowing  from  Walt  Whitman,  and  he  himself  speaks  as 
if  he  were  a  legitimate  descendant  of  the  writers  of  vers  lihre. 
In  both  cases  the  affinity  is  only  illusory.  The  effort  of  the 
vers-libristes  is  to  free  themselves,  not  from  form,  but  from 
forms — from  the  forms  of  older  writers.  Their  claim  is  to  be 
allowed  to  use  the  form  which  is  their  own,  the  form  of  their 
intuition.  When  a  critic  objects  that  their  work  is  “formless,” 
he  means,  and  can  only  mean,  that  its  form  is  too  vague  to  please 
him  ;  the  difference  is  at  bottom  a  difference  in  ideals.  The  poems 
remain  creative,  though  the  beauty  they  create  may  not  be  pleas¬ 
ing.  The  work  of  some  of  our  greatest  poets  has  in  this  same 
way  incurred  unpopularity ;  the  extreme  instance  is  perhaps  that 
of  Donne,  who  is  only  now  being  pardoned  for  seeing  things  in 
his  own  way. 

Whitman,  too,  is  always  creative.  It  is  true  that  in  many  of 
his  poems  there  are  passages  in  which  he  seems  to  have  antici¬ 
pated  Mr.  Marinetti — he  loves  modern  life  and  machinery  and 
often  falls  into  mere  statement  or  simple  enumeration.  But  the 
resemblance  is  only  superficial  :  even  here  his  work  is  creation 
with  a  defect — the  defect  of  incomplete  fusion.  His  enumerations 
are  by  their  nature  pieces  of  prose,  but  his  intention  is  to  melt 
them  down  into  the  substance  of  his  intuitions.  Sometimes  he 
succeeds,  and  the  result  is  an  impression  of  great  originality  ;  when 
he  fails  the  reader  has  to  suffer  a  weary  interval  of  suspended 
imagination,  during  which  the  vision  and  the  rhythm  are  both 
obstructed.  Presently  the  lumps  are  subdued  or  rolled  away  and 
the  metal  runs  liquid  and  glowing  again.  The  following  lines 
from  his  poem  called  “Passage  to  India”  are  appropriate  to  this 
and  several  other  points  in  our  discussion  :  — 

“  Sinp;ing  my  days. 

Singing  the  great  achievements  of  the  present, 

Singing  the  strong  light  works  of  engineers. 

Our  modern  wonders  (the  antique  ponderous  Seven  outvied) 

In  the  Old  World,  the  East,  the  Suez  Canal, 

The  New  by  its  mighty  railroad  spann’d. 

The  seas  inlaid  with  eloquent  gentle  wires; 

Yet  first  to  sound,  and  ever  sound,  the  cry  with  thee  0  soul. 

The  Past !  the  Past !  the  Past ! 

******** 

“Not  you  alone,  proud  truths  of  the  world. 

Nor  you  alone  ye  facts  of  modern  science. 
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But  myths  and  fables  of  old,  Asia’s,  Africa’s  fables. 

The  far-darting  beams  of  the  spirit,  the  unloos’d  dreams. 

The  deep-diving  bibles  and  legends. 

The  daring  plots  of  the  poets,  the  elder  religions; 

O  you  temples  fairer  than  lilies  pour’d  over  by  the  rising  sun ! 

O  you  fables  spurning  the  known,  eluding  the  hold  of  the  known, 
mounting  to  heaven  1 

You  lofty  and  dazzling  towers,  pinnacled,  red  as  roses,  burnish’d  with 
gold  I 

Towers  of  fables  immortal  fashion’d  from  mortal  dreams  I 
You  too  I  welcome,  and  fully  the  same  as  the  rest! 

You  too  with  joy  I  sing. 

******** 

A  worship  new  I  sing, 

Y’ou  captains,  voyagers,  explorers,  yours, 

You  engineers,  you  architects,  machinists,  yours. 

You,  not  for  trade  or  transportation  only. 

But  in  God’s  name,  and  for  thy  sake,  0  soul. 

■  Passage  to  India  1 
Lo!  soul,  for  thee  of  tableaus  twain 
I  see  in  one  the  Suez  Canal  initiated,  open’d, 

I  see  the  procession  of  steamships,  the  Empress  Eugdnie’s  leading  the 
van, 

I  mark  from  on  deck  the  strange  landscape,  the  pure  sky,  the  level  sand 
in  the  distance, 

I  pass  swiftly  the  picturesque  groups,  the  workmen  gather’d. 

The  gigantic  dredging  machines. 

In  one  again,  different  (yet  thine,  all  thine,  0  soul,  the  same), 

I  see  over  my  own  continent  the  Pacific  railroad  surmounting  every 
barrier, 

I  see  continual  trains  of  cars  winding  along  the  Platte  carrying  freight 
and  passengers, 

I  hear  the  locomotives  rushing  and  roaring,  and  the  shrill  steam-whistle, 

I  hear  the  echoes  reverberate  through  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  world , 

I  cross  the  Laramie  Plains,  I  note  the  rocks  in  grotesque  shapes,  the 
buttes, 

I  see  the  plentiful  larkspur  and  wild  onions,  the  barren  colourless  sage- 
deserts, 

I  see  in  glimpses  afar  or  towering  immediately  above  the  great  mountains, 
I  see  the  Wind  river  and  the  Wahsatch  mountains, 

I  see  the  Monument  Mountain  and  the  Eagle’s  nest,  I  pass  the  Promontory, 
I  ascend  the  Nevadas, 

I  scan  the  noble  Elk  mountain  and  wind  around  its  base, 

I  see  the  Humboldt  range,  I  thread  the  valley  and  cross  the  river, 

I  see  the  clear  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe,  I  see  forests  of  majestic  pines. 

Or  crossing  the  great  desert,  the  alkaline  plains,  I  behold  enchanting 
mirages  of  waters  and  meadows. 

Marking  through  these  and  after  all,  in  duplicate  slender  lines. 

Bridging  the  three  or  four  thousand  miles  of  land  travel. 

Tying  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  sea. 

The  road  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

(Ah  Genoese,  thy  dream !  thy  dream ! 
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Centuries  after  thou  art  laid  in  thy  grave 
The  shore  thou  foundest  verifies  thy  dream.) 

“Passage  to  India  I 

Struggles  of  many  a  captain,  tales  of  many  a  sailor  dead, 

Over  my  mood  stealing  and  spreading  they  come 
Like  clouds  and  cloudlets  in  the  unreach’d  sky. 

******* 

“0  we  can  wait  no  longer. 

We  too  take  ship  O  soul. 

Joyous  we  too  launch  out  on  trackless  seas. 

Fearless  for  unknown  shores  on  waves  of  ecstasy  to  sail. 
******* 

“  Passage  to  more  than  India  I 
Are  thy  wings  plumed  indeed  for  such  far  flights? 

O  soul  voyagest  thou  indeed  on  voyages  like  those? 

Disportest  thou  on  waters  such  as  those? 

Soundest  below  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Vedas? 

Then  have  thy  bent  unleash’d. 

******* 

“Passage,  immediate  passage  1  the  blood  burns  in  my  veins  1 
Away  0  soul!  hoist  instantly  the  anchor!  .  .  . 

Sail  forth,  steer  for  the  deep  waters  onlj’. 

Reckless  0  soul,  exploring,  I  with  thee,  and  thou  with  me. 

For  we  are  bound  where  mariner  has  not  yet  dared  to  go. 

And  we  will  risk  the  ship,  ourselves  and  all. 

“O  my  brave  soul! 

0  farther  farther  sail! 

0  daring  joy,  but  safe!  are  they  not  all  the  seas  of  God? 

O  farther,  farther,  farther  sail !  ’’ 

Say  what  you  will  of  that,  you  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  poetry. 
It  appeals  to  a  sensibility  which  is  not  a  sensibility  of  the  nerves 
only.  The  writer’s  preoccupation  is  not  to  render  the  shocks  and 
vibrations  of  his  ego ;  even  when  he  catalogues  he  means  the 
catalogue  to  be  part  of  a  creative,  idealist  effort,  and  the  effort, 
the  poem  as  a  whole,  is  successful  and  will  always  be  successful, 
without  the  supplementary  excitement  of  the  composer’s  voice. 
Mr.  Marinetti  has  not,  then,  imitated  Walt  Whitman.  I  do 
not  feel  sure  that  he  has  ever  read  him.  He  has  approached  this 
new  material  of  the  modern  world  from  quite  another  point  of 
view  and  attempted  to  deal  with  it  on  quite  other  lines.  He  is 
an  Italian  patriot,  in  revolt  against  two  evils  which  are  troubling 
the  Latin  world,  but  not  the  Anglo-Saxon.  One,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  excessive  cult  of  the  past ;  a  yoke  the  more  grievous 
because  the  past  of  Italy,  however  glorious,  is  hardly  her  past 
in  any  true  sense — it  is  the  past  of  Kome.  The  other  is  the 
sensual  sentimentality  which  bears  the  name  of  Komanticism. 
“La  race  latine,”  Mr.  Marinetti  has  said,  “vive  dans  I’exaspera- 
tion,  I’obsession,  de  la  femme.”  His  natural  and  perhaps  justifi- 
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able  instinct  is  to  call  away  his  countrymen  from  their  worship 
of  D’Annunzio  to  pursuits  which  tend  to  courage,  self-reliance, 
endurance,  and  efficiency.  Mechanical  inventions  will  furnish 
these ;  but  when  he  reproduces  the  shocks  and  vibrations  received 
and  calls  the  result  poetry,  I  suspect  that  he  is  deceiving  his 
followers  for  their  good.  “Our  point  of  view,”  he  has  admitted, 
“is  not  entirely  an  artistic  one,”  and  again,  “it  has  a  value  which 
is  polemical  rather  than  poetical.” 

Here,  then,  we  may  leave  Mr.  Marinetti;  but  not  without 
admiration  for  his  courage  and  his  brilliant  talents,  nor  without 
gratitude  for  the  light  which  he  has  flashed,  as  by  reflection, 
upon  our  own  problem,  the  future  of  our  own  poetry. 

That  problem  is  generally  stated — it  was  stated,  for  instance, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Myers — as  though  it  closely  resembled 
the  problem  of  our  coal  supplies.  We  are  warned  of  coming 
exhaustion ;  we  are  exhorted  to  find  new  stores  of  fuel  or  to 
invent  new  engines  to  burn  new  substances  on  new  principles. 
The  possible  subjects  have  all  been  “done,”  and  even  if  fresh 
varieties  of  them  could  be  found,  there  are  no  fresh  epithets, 
rhymes,  or  rhythms  with  which  to  “treat”  them. 

This  admonition  is  obviously  addressed  to  the  poets;  and  to 
say  that  is  perhaps  to  criticise  it  sufficiently,  for  advising  a  poet 
on  the  difficulty  of  producing  poetry  is  like  advising  a  fig-tree  on 
the  difficulty  of  producing  figs.  The  common  earth,  the  common 
air  and  rain,  will  never  fail  him  for  material,  and  if  he  deserves 
his  name  he  will  alw'ays  by  his  own  nature  have  the  power 
of  converting  his  material  into  figs,  and  will  do  so  even  though 
I  his  critics  bray  loudly  for  thistles.  The  point  does  not  need 

labouring;  any  subject  that  moves  a  poet’s  emotion  is  a  good 
subject,  and  any  form  that  expresses  his  emotion  is  a  good  form ; 
the  secret  lies  in  his  creative  power.  Exhaustion  of  means  is 
as  remote  as  infinity ;  and  very  little  has  yet  been  done  at  all. 
Look  through  the  English  poets ;  pick  out  all  the  poems  of  real 
value  on  Love,  Death,  Summer,  Music,  or  any  other  of  the  oldest 
things  in  life ;  you  will  in  each  case  fill  but  a  small  volume — a 
mere  gleaning  from  the  immense  harvest  of  human  experience 
that  is  hourly  being  reaped  into  silence.  Look  again  ;  put  together 
all  the  poems' written  in  this  metre  or  in  that;  you  will  seldom 
find  half  a  dozen,  often  only  two.  One  thing  you  will  discover — 
that  even  here  your  grouping  is  a  false  classification ;  for  two 
poems  may  be  technically  in  the  same  metre  and  yet  have  no 
resemblance  to  each  other.  This  is  a  fact  of  real  importance 
just  now,  when  we  have  happily  dethroned  the  graven  image 
called  Style.  We  have  ceased  to  love  affectation,  elaboration, 
imitation  of  models ;  w'e  must  not  go  on  to  make  the  mistake  of 
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imagining  that  a  metre  once  used  is  used  up.  A  form,  a  metre, 
a  stanza  may  be  used  a  hundred  times  by  a  hundred  writers,  and 
each  time  with  originality  if  it  expresses  each  time  a  fresh  personal 
vision.  We  are  happy  in  having  an  example  close  at  hand.  One 
of  our  oldest  and  most  familiar  metres,  one  of  the  few  in  which 
thousands  of  lines  have  been  written,  is  the  Ehyme-royal  of 
Chaucer.  It  was  in  this  same  metre  that  William  Morris  told 
some  of  the  dreamiest  tales  of  his  Earthly  Paradise,  In  this 
metre  only  last  year  was  written  a  poem  called  “The  Widow  in 
the  Bye  Street,”  Mr.  Masefield  has  there  treated  a  story  of  man’s 
oldest  passions  in  their  newest  setting ;  it  is  a  story  of  amazing 
range,  and  since  the  poet  has  things  to  say  that  Chaucer  never 
thought,  he  uses  that  metre  with  a  freedom  to  which  Chaucer 
never  attained.  In  the  last  section  alone  of  that  poem  there  are 
passages  of  simple  narrative,  similes,  the  phantasmagoria  of  a 
dying  brain,  a  terse  and  poignant  dialogue — eight  speeches  in  a 
single  stanza — a  sombre  Trial  at  Law,  death  sentence  and  execu¬ 
tion,  and  a  final  scene  in  flowery  uplands,  idyll  and  tragedy 
mingled  in  a  beauty  that  is  beyond  description.  Through  all  these 
changes  there  is  no  check,  no  jar,  no  flaw  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  expression.  The  metre  may  be  of  any  emotion  you  please ; 
the  vision,  the  voice,  the  rhythm,  the  life  of  the  poem  are 
altogether  of  to-day. 

It  is  not  the  poets,  then,  who  are  in  trouble,  nor  is  it  the 
technique  or  the  subject  matter  of  poetry  that  is  the  question  of 
the  future  for  us.  The  evil  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is 
once  more  that  old  belief  that  form  in  art  is  an  adornment,  an 
■added  beauty  independent  of  the  subject  and  less  important ; 
that  the  poet  especially  is  a  decorator,  whose  work  is  a  luxury, 
and  who  is  in  danger  of  finding  himself  out  of  employment  because 
he  has  used  up  all  the  stock  patterns  and  cannot  invent  new  ones 
that  will  please  his  patrons.  The  belief  and  the  pessimism  go 
naturally  together ;  if  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  the  one  we  shall 
no  longer  suffer  from  the  other.  It  is  here  that  the  Futurists 
have,  I  think,  been  helpful.  They  have  exhorted  us  to  greater 
freedom  and  independence  in  expression,  and  this  is  always  to 
the  good.  They  have  also  invited  us  to  write  poetry  without  form, 
that  is,  to  create  without  the  breath  of  life.  This,  too,  is  a  service 
for  which  we  may  be  grateful  ;  for  by  urging  us  towards  the 
impossible,  they  have  helped  to  save  us  from  the  fear  of  it. 

Henry  Newbolt. 
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The  Easter  recess  has  come  in  the  nick  oi'  time  to  give  the 
various  parties  a  slight  period  of  relaxation  between  the  crisis  of 
March  and  the  crisis  which  must  come  in  May  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill.  Since  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  the 
winter  of  1885-6  at  Hawarden,  “plunged  in  the  depths  of  medita¬ 
tion,”  no  such  critical  issue  has  arisen  on  Home  Eule ;  since 
Charles  Edward  marched  into  Manchester  in  1745,  no  such  issue 
as  civil  war  has  confronted  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  times  are  grave,  and  a  survey  of  the  position  may  possibly 
add  to  enlightenment  without  weakening  resolution. 

There  are  three,  or  perhaps  four,  different  ways  in  which  the 
situation  may  develop.  In  the  first  place,  there  may  be  a  settle¬ 
ment  by  consent ;  failing  this,  there  may  be  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Army  as  a  whole  to  shoot  down  the  Ulster  Volunteers ; 
failing  this,  there  may  be  heavy  fighting  and  great  bloodshed  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  Fourthly,  there  may  be  a  dissolution  in 
an  attempt  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  which  cannot  be  unravelled 
by  compromise.  The  first  three  alternatives  follow  each  other 
in  a  logical  and  temporal  sequence,  the  fourth  might  supervene 
at  any  point  and  check  this  logical  development.  Let  us  take 
the  prospects  of  compromise  first.  Frankly,  the  outlook  here  is 
hardly  inspiriting.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  disputants  have 
come  sensibly  nearer  to  each  other  in  the  matter  of  detailed 
terms.  So  near  have  they  come  that  a  few  well-meaning,  if  not 
very  acute,  observers  are  beginning  to  declare  that  it  is  absurd 
to  quarrel  about  the  exclusion  or  inclusion  of  two  counties  or 
the  creation  of  a  definite  or  indefinite  time  limit  as  far  as  the 
exclusion  of  the  Ulster  counties  are  concerned.  If,  these  gentle¬ 
men  argue,  Mr.  Eedmond  has  admitted  the  principle  of  exclusion 
at  all,  and  if  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  agreed  to  abandon  armed 
resistance  on  some  such  terms,  surely  a  little  more  negotiation 
would  result  in  a  settlement  on  detail,  and  would  draw  the  two 
ends  of  the  string  together  until  they  meet.  Such  a  view  sounds 
very  plausible  until  one  considers  the  real  nature  and  trend  of 
negotiations  between  hostile  powers  ;  and  the  relations  between  the 
Coalition  and  the  Opposition  at  the  present  moment  are  those  of 
two  separate  nationalities  dealing  de  puissance  a  puissance.  In 
these  cases  either  power  is  ready  to  make  considerable  concessions, 
partly  in  all  sincerity  in  order  to  avoid  a  conflict,  partly  in  order  to 
range  its  own  and  foreign  public  opinion  on  its  side.  Where 
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there  is  real  goodwill  and  no  vital  conflicting  interest  at  stake 
these  mutual  concessions  go  on  till  a  treaty  is  agreed  upon,  but 
where  either  goodwill  is  lacking,  or  a  violent  conflict  of  interest 
exists,  the  fact  of  preliminary  concessions  no  more  spells  peace 
than  the  weathercock  makes  the  weather.  The  Franco-German 
War  was  made  after  prolonged  and  apparently  successful  negotia¬ 
tions  by  altering  a  few’  phrases  in  a  telegram ;  nor  did  conces¬ 
sions  on  the  length  of  the  Transvaal  franchise  avert  the  South 
African  War.  It  may  be  simpler,  however,  to  take  an  instance 
nearer  home  and  more  germane  to  the  present  problem.  Mr. 
Labouchere,  as  his  recently  published  biography  shows  us,  was 
firmly  of  opinion  that  the  negotiations  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  which  he  acted  as  intermediary  in  1855, 
ought  never  to  have  broken  down ;  that  time  and  time  again 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  success,  and  that  but  for  a  lack  of  con¬ 
sideration  and  savoir  faire  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  of  some  innate  wickedness  in  the  composition  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  character,  all  would  have  been  w’ell.  Never  was  a  man 
of  the  world  more  utterly  at  sea.  His  desire  to  see  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  succeed  Mr.  Gladstone  completely  blinded  him  to  the  real 
facts,  and  it  will  be  w’ell  for  Unionists  to-day  not  to  fall  a  prey 
to  a  similar  illusion.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  a  shrewder 
judge,  was  of  quite  a  different  opinion.  “The  G.O.M.  is  making 
up  to  Joe  in  order  to  pass  his  Bill ;  Joe  is  making  up  to  the 
G.O.M.  in  order  to  upset  it.  Diamond  cut  diamond.”  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  views  are  too  wrapt  in  his  characteristic  terminology 
and  frame  of  mind  to  be  extracted  by  the  most  painstaking  re¬ 
search  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  his  usual  courage  and  insight, 
at  once  put  his  finger  on  the  vital  point.  “Mr.  Gladstone,”  he 
said,  “and  I  do  not  mean  the  same  thing.”  Nor  did  they.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  view  was  that  after  the  repeated  failures  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past,  Ireland  had  better  be  left  to  shift  for  itself, 
and  would  do  better  and  prove  more  loyal  under  a  system  which 
ran  perilously  near  political  independence.  He  proposed  neither 
to  subsidise  it  nor  to  interfere  with  it,  but  to  leave  it  to  work  out 
its  own  destiny,  in  the  optimistic  and  Liberal  belief  that  all  would 
come  right  in  the  end.  He  thus  found  himself  finally  in  com¬ 
plete  agreement  with  Mr.  Parnell.  He  was  ready  enough  to 
insert  words  about  Imperial  supremacy,  because  he  attached 
little  importance  to  them  in  fact,  and  wnrds  might  rally  the 
doubtful,  while  he  treated  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  Irish 
members  at  Westminster,  a  point  vital  to  the  Federalist,  as  a 
matter  of  point  of  view  or  of  convenience.  In  a  word,  he  desired 
to  leave  the  real  powder  in  the  hands  of  the  Dublin  Parliament  as 
representing  a  separate  entity — believing  that  this  course  would 
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lead  to  least  trouble.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
never  ready  to  agree  to  the  virtual  break-up  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  of  the  Empire.  Whatever  schemes  he  proposed  still 
left  the  de  facto  power  in  Westminster,  and  not  in  Dublin,  and 
were  conceived  of  as  stages  in  a  Federal  development  and  not 
as  an  isolated  act  of  surrender. 

1  have  laboured  this  point  because  it  emphasises  two  crucial 
aspects  of  the  present  situation.  In  the  first  place,  concessions 
spell  little  unless  Mr.  Devlin  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  really  “mean 
the  same  thing.”  In  the  second  place,  the  whole  question  is 
where,  in  any  given  instance,  the  ultimate  power  is  to  reside, 
whether  it  be  in  Westminster  or  Dublin  in  one  case,  or  in  Dublin 
and  Belfast  in  the  other.  The  two  questions  are  so  closely  allied 
that  they  may  be  discussed  together.  For  every  citizen  in  every 
age  of  history  there  has  existed  some  real  executive  authority 
capable  of  carrying  out  its  behests  and  forcing  the  individual  to 
obey  them.  The  simplest  expression  of  this  power  is  that  “its 
writ  runs”  in  actual  practice.  Behind  all  this,  as  we  have 
recently  learned  in  South  Africa,  and  as  many  inhabitants  of 
mediieval  Europe  must  have  known,  wordy  provisions  about 
suzerainties,  and  safeguards  and  guarantees,  are  not  worth  the 
parchment  they  are  written  on,  unless  the  superior  power  cares 
to  upset  its  grant  of  Home  Rule  and  use  force  to  recapture  its 
position.  Now,  the  Irish  contest  to-day  is  for  the  possession  of 
this  real,  as  opposed  to  this  sham,  power.  The  Unionist  Party 
desire  the  executive  authority  to  remain  as  it  is  now  at  West¬ 
minster.  The  Liberal  and  Nationalist  Parties  desire  it  to  be 
handed  over  to  Dublin.  Finally,  in  the  last  resort  the  Unionist 
Party  would  prefer  to  see  a  portion  of  it  placed  in  Belfast  or 
retained  at  Westminster,  rather  than  see  the  whole  of  Ireland 
pass  under  the  hands  of  a  Dublin  Executive. 

Stated  in  this  naked  light,  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
Federal  solution — for  Federalism  would  leave  the  real  executive 
at  Westminster,  and  for  this  reason  the  Nationalists  will  have 
none  of  it.  When  Mr.  O’Brien  pleads  passionately  for  making 
Ireland  a  single  Federal  unit  he  may  be  perfectly  right,  but  he 
is  not  a  Home  Ruler.  What  the  Home  Ruler  wants  is  an  execu¬ 
tive  at  Dubliri  which  can  do  what  it  likes  in  Ireland  unless  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster  is  ready  to  go  to  war  to  enforce  its 
legal  claims.  Dublin  must  be  as  Pretoria  ,  and  Mr.  Redmond  and 
Mr.  Devlin  as  Generals  Smuts  and  Botha — people  whose  actions 
can  be  interfered  with  in  theory,  but  who  have  to  be  left  severely 
alone  in  practice — because  they  are  the  only  possible  Government. 

From  this  survey  it  is  clear  that  only  two  solutions  arrived  at 
by  bodifes  bf  people  “  meaning  the  same  thing  ”  are  possible  : — 
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(1)  The  Unionist  and  Liberal  Parties  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  might,  by  joint  agreement,  force  a  Federal  solution  on 
Ireland,  as  suggested  at  the  last  conference.  Such  a  course  would 
spell  the  break-up  of  the  Coalition,  and  would  be  intensely  disliked 
by  Redmondite,  if  not  by  O’Brienite  and  Carsonite  Ireland.  It 
would  be  the  best  solution,  but  does  anyone  believe  it  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to-day? 

(2)  The  second  solution  is  to  divide  the  executive  power, 
in  certain  geographical  proportions,  between  Dublin  and 
Belfast.  No  one  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  this  division  of 
Ireland  in  theory,  but  most  of  us  are  ready  to  accept  it  as  a  fact 
preferable  to  civil  war.  But  do  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr. 
Devlin  mean  the  same  thing?  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  proposals  for 
Home  Rule  within  Home  Rule  fell  to  the  ground  precisely  because 
Ulster  could  not  afford  to  trust  a  Dublin  Executive.  On  the  other 
hand,  will  Mr.  Devlin  ever  give  a  sut'ticient  portion  of  Ulster 
a  real  independent  Government?  He  has  declared  once  that  he 
would  rather  cut  off  his  right  hand,  and  though  the  vows  of 
•politicians  are  not  immutable  and  their  hostages  to  fortune  rarely 
so  drastic,  it  represents  an  attitude  of  mind  which  must  be  taken 
into  account.  For  Mr.  Devlin,  the  power  behind  the  throne  is 
Nationalist  Ulster,  not  Nationalist  Ireland,  and  to  him,  if  not  to 
Mr.  Redmond,  exclusion  spells  virtual  extinction.  Has  he  not 
said  that  under  those  conditions  he  would  consecrate  his  blighted 
life  to  Westminster  and  £400  a  year?  Mr.  Dillon  has  been  equally 
frank  in  declaring  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  if  he  accepted 
perpetual  exclusion,  his  constituents  would  hound  him  out  of  his 
parliamentary  division.  The  Irish  members  have  made  their 
Frankenstein  and  have  to  !)e  careful  of  the  monster.  On  these 
grounds,  then,  and  many  others,  it  is  impossible  to  be  very 
optimistic.  Concessions  have  been  suggested,  but  have  they  been 
made  in  good  faith  or  in  the  secure  knowledge  that  they  would 
not  be  accepted  ?  It  is  precisely  because  parties  have  come  so  near 
and  yet  refuse  to  move  another  inch  that  one’s  suspicions  of  the 
bond  fides  oT  the  negotiators  must  be  aroused.  The  reality  is 
power — and  wall  either  side  give  it  up? 

No  doubt,  as  the  final  crisis  approaches  in  May,  a  great  effort 
will  be  made,  and  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  so  contemned  by 
the  new  leader  of  the  Radical-Labour  Party,  Mr.  John  Ward, 
wdll  be  called  into  play.  Mr.  John  Ward  may  thank  his  stars  if 
it  is  called  into  play  effectually.  But  until  that  hour  comes  the 
Unionist  Party  must  trust  in  itself,  keep  its  powMer  dry,  and 
prepare  for  the  final  struggle. 

Failing  a  compromise,  the  country  is  faced  at  once  with  a  much 
broader  issue  than  that  of  Home  Rule  versus  the  Union,  or  of  the 
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^ortb  of  Ireland  against  the  South.  The  extraordinary  incidents 
of  March  showed  the  nation  what  might  be  before  them  as  a 
flash  of  lightning  might  show  a  traveller  in  a  strange  country  a 
precipice  beneath  his  feet.  The  Army  was  not  to  be  relied  on, 
or  at  least  so  thought  the  Executive,  to  carry  out  the  orders  of 
the  Grovernment.  “Fear  men  will  not  move”  telegraphed  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
—echoing  the  warning  given  by  his  predecessor  in  1893,  at  which 
date,  however,  we  still  possessed  a  Constitution,  a  House  of  Lords, 
and  a  people  who  could  give  judgment.  Those  five  words  in  a 
telegram,  which  appear  to  have  passed  almost  unnoticed,  must 
produce  a  feeling  of  amazement  in  any  impartial  mind.  For  the 
first  time,  with  certain  exceptions  which  will  be  noted  later,  since 
the  glorious  revolution  and  the  Invasion  of  William  III.  the 
Army  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  support  the  Executive.  Can 
any  reasonable  being  be  expected  to  believe  that  such  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  by  ordinary  means, 
or  that  the  ordered  course  of  British  political  life,  as  known  to  our 
ancestors  for  five  or  six  generations,  could  be  so  disturbed  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  or  of  some  strange  aberration  of  intellect  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army?  It  is  clear  that  the  whole  fabric 
of  British  life  must  have  been  shaken  to  its  foundations  before 
the  nation  could  be  confronted  with  100,000  loyal  volunteers  in 
arms  for  the  Crown  against  Separationists,  confronted  with  a 
regular  Army  devoted  to  the  Crown  and  unwilling  to  shed  the 
blood  of  their  loyal  fellow  subjects.  The  situation  has  an  aspect 
of  nightmare.  We  are  involved  in  an  atmosphere  of  .®schylean 
horror,  from  which  there  seems  no  escape.  Greek  tragedy,  with 
its  conception  of  two  irreconcilable  duties,  shows  us  Orestes  bound 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  matri¬ 
cide.  The  soldier  is  asked  to  choose  between  disobeying  orders  and 
shooting  his  brothers,  whose  only  fault  has  been  their  loyalty  to 
the  common  flag.  But  such  a  situation  can  only  arise  when  an 
unnatural  crime  has  been  committed.  A  group  of  politicians 
greedy  of  office  and  money,  and  careless  of  honour,  have  advanced 
step  by  step  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  into  a  pass  in  which 
mutiny,  bloodshed,  or  Ministerial  resignation  are  the  only  possible 
prospects. 

The  original  crime  was  the  destruction  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  cynical  attempt  to  pass  a  measure  of  transcendent 
constitutional  importance  when  no  check  but  the  Crown  could  force 
the  Executive  to  face  the  electorate.  T  confess  myself,  as  I  think 
many  others  must  confess,  to  have  been  somewhat  lukewarm  on 
constitutional  issues  and  on  the  struggle  over  the  Parliament  Act. 
T  was  of  opinion  that  matters  affecting  the  condition  of  the 
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people  were  of  the  highest  importance,  and  therefore  that  the 
results  of  the  game  were  more  worth  considering  than  the  rules 
under  which  the  game  was  played.  I  freely  own  myself  wrong, 
and  I  think  some  apology  is  due  not  only  from  myself,  but  from  the 
electorate  as  a  whole,  for  having  doubted  the  prophecies  of  states¬ 
men  like  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  when  they 
told  us  that  the  Parliament  Act  would  lead  to  a  corrupt  assembly, 
irresponsible  to  the  people,  and  dominated  by  a  revolutionary 
junta  which,  to  stay  in  office  and  carry  out  its  purposes,  would 
stick  at  nothing — no,  not  even  at  civil  war  and  organised  massacre. 
It  is  the  violation  of  the  Constitution  which  has  brought  us  to  this 
present  pass,  and  for  that  violation  the  Coalition,  and  the  Coalition 
alone,  are  responsible.  Before,  however,  we  consider  the  full 
effects  of  having  established  a  body  in  power  which  claims  the 
position  of  the  Jacobin  Convention  over  our  lives,  rights,  and 
properties,  it  will  be  well  to  turn  to  the  actual  position  of  the  Army 
as  revealed  by  recent  events.  The  Army  appears  to  be  the  last 
bulwark  of  the  ordinary  citizen  against  a  despotism  more  ex¬ 
travagant  in  its  claims  for  power  than  either  that  of  the  Caesars 
or  the  Stuarts. 

Fortunately  for  the  State,  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  in 
this  case,  ironically  enough,  of  the  Whigs  and  Liberals,  viewed 
the  Executive  with  profound  suspicion,  and  took  steps  to  prevent 
the  Army  being  used  in  a  civil  dissension  by  a  despotic  authority. 
The  legal  position  of  the  Army  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  re¬ 
published  clauses  of  the  Army  Act,  after  the  peccant  paragraphs 
had  been  dishonoured,  add  nothing  and  take  nothing  away  from 
the  original  Act.  A  soldier  is  only  bound  to  obey  orders  which 
are  “lawful  and  reasonable,”  and  if  he  obeys  orders  which  are 
neither,  he  is  liable  to  be  tried  as  an  ordinary  citizen  for  the 
results  of  his  obedience.  Apart  from  fighting  the  King’s  enemies, 
and  not  the  King’s  subjects,  and  assisting  the  civil  power  (wuthin 
the  limits  of  his  own  discretion)  to  keep  order,  he  has  been  given 
deliberately  the  power  of  judging  whether  he  ought  to  obey  a 
command  to  fire  or  whether  he  ought  not.  In  the  Luddite 
riots  in  the  late  ’twenties  and  early  ’thirties  such  a  discretion  was 
on  more  than  one  occasion  exercised  by  officers  commanding,  and 
troops  were  on  several  occasions  not  moved  against  the  Luddites 
because  of  their  disinclination  to  fire.  The  Conservative  Execu¬ 
tive  of  that  day  were  neither  so  anxious  “to  see  the  red  blood 
flow  ”  or  to  strain  the  consciences  of  soldiers  as  their  Liberal 
successors,  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  (rladstone  and  imbued 
with  the  doctrine  that  “force  is  no  remedy”! 

This  particular  view  of  the  functions  of  the  Army  as  a  bodv. 
which  though  under  militant  discipline  could  not  A^t  c;trip  itself 
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individually  of  civic  responsibility,  was  designed  precisely  for 
the  position  which  now  confronts  us.  It  was  designed  by  the 
political  predecessors  of  the  party  now  in  power  to  prevent  a 
tyrant  or  a  tyrannical  Government  using  an  obedient  and  purely 
mercenary  force  against  their  political  opponents  in  order  to 
strip  them  of  the  rights  and  conditions  they  enjoyed  under  the 
Constitution.  Time  brings  its  revenges,  and  the  precautions 
invoked  against  the  Stuarts  and  William  III.  will  now  be  turned 
by  the  people  against  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald. 

Tyrannies  not  based  on  the  popular  wdll  only  differ  in  form, 
and  it  is  therefore  quite  natural  to  hear  the  Liberal  demagogues 
invoking  the  doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience.  The  Cabinet  indeed 
has  much  in  common  in  its  view  of  popular  rights  with  Charles  I. 
and  James  II.  The  Army  is  to  obey  its  orders  unquestioningly 
whatever  those  orders  be,  even — according  to  the  new  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Ward — an  order  which  is  both  unlawful  and  unreasonable. 
The  people,  deprived  of  a  chance  of  making  their  voices  heard, 
are  to  submit  with  absolute  passivity  to  the  dictates  of  the  political 
party  in  power.  The  Crown  is  told  rudely  not  to  interfere 
(although  the  King,  as  Colonel  Seely  first  forgot  and  then  dis¬ 
covered,  is  head  of  the  Army),  but  to  leave  the  sheep  to  the 
shearing.  Everyone  who  will  not  agree  to  this  novel  doctrine  is 
to  be  shot  in  the  open  field  or  cashiered  and  stripped  of  his  offices 
and  emoluments.  One  is  carried  back  in  imagination  to  Henry 
Fox’s  purge,  and  sees  Mr.  Asquith,  in  place  of  George  III., 
striking  a  great  noble  off  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors  with  his 
own  hand  for  making  a  speech  in  favour  of  Ulster.  Anyone 
who  cares  to  re-read  Macaulay’s  History  of  England  will  find  it 
rich  in  ironic  comment  on  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
new  Radicals,  the  evangelists  of  non-resistance.  Were  the  troops 
of  James  IT.  right  when  they  allowed  the  English  and  Dutch 
army  to  enter  London  after  a  couple  of  small  cavalry  skirmishes? 
Why  were  they  not  cashiered  and  shot  for  mutiny?  The  answer 
is  a  somewhat  grim  one,  and  may  be  reflected  over  by  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers  to-day.  Nothing  was  done  because  popular 
sentiment  was  against  the  Executive.  The  position  suggests  that 
of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  who,  when  the  French  invaded  the 
island,  decreed  that  any  soldier  who  ran  away  should  be  de¬ 
capitated  ;  but  as  the  whole  army  ran  away,  there  was  no  one 
to  carry  out  the  sentence !  Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  hear  a 
little  less  about  Pym  and  Hampden,  and  the  glorious  Revolution 
of  William  III.,  of  Drogheda  and  Wexford  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  from  the  Liberal  historians  of  the  future.  We  might 
even  be  spared  the  condonation  of  the  Bristol  riots  before  the 
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Reform  Bill,  or  of  Mr,  Gladstone’s  defence  of  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  threat  to  march  100,000  men  from  Birmingham  on  London 
in  support  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1884 — threats  without  which, 
said  the  G.O.M.,  “the  liberties  of  this  country  would  never  have 
been  attained.’’  Well,  they  have  been  attained  by  such  measures 
with  the  applause  of  the  Whigs  and  Liberals,  and  they  will  be 
maintained  by  precisely  similar  means  against  a  revolutionary 
junta. 

The  Army,  then,  is  legally  responsible  to  its  own  judgment  and 
conscience  as  to  what  is  an  unlawful  and  unreasonable  order. 
Were  it  not  so,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Cabinet  to-day  to 
abolish  the  Monarchy,  the  House  of  Lords,  in  defiance  of 
existing  law's,  to  declare  itself  a  j>ermanent  assembly,  to  expel 
the  members  of  the  Opposition,  and  to  call  on  the  Army  to  put 
down  all  opposition  to  such  a  course  of  procedure.  If  the  answer 
to  this  contention  be  that  no  Government  would  attempt  such  a 
policy,  the  answer  is  that  to  propose  to  use  the  Army  without 
any  popular  mandate  to  shed  the  blood  of  thousands  of  loyal  and 
law-abiding  citizens  in  the  North  of  Ireland  is  almost  a  greater 
infraction  of  human  liberty  and  human  reason  than  the  policy 
suggested.  Every  statesman  knows  that  there  are  certain  things 
that  you  cannot  do ;  that  there  are  certain  powers  that  you  cannot 
exercise  ;  that  if  you  attempt  to  exercise  them  your  instruments 
break  in  your  hands,  and  that  your  ultimate  fate  is  impeachment, 
exile,  or,  if  you  live  in  mild  days,  perpetual  opposition.  If  the 
.•\rmy  was  legally  bound,  as  it  is  not,  to  fight  in  the  north  the 
battle  of  a  faction  in  Dublin  and  Westminster,  still  it  would  not 
do  it ;  and  if  it  did,  for  every  drop  of  blood  shed  an  awful  retribu¬ 
tion  would  w'ait  on  those  who  had  incurred  the  guilt.  The  doctrine 
is  perfectly  clear.  The  Army  need  not  do  what  is  unreasonable 
in  civic  warfare.  No  Government  w'hich  deserves  the  name  will 
so  far  strain  the  allegiance  of  its  soldiers  as  to  ask  them  to  shed 
blood  against  their  conscience.  This  has  always,  up  to  the  year 
of  grace  1914,  been  the  tacit  understanding  between  the  Executive 
and  its  forces.  Lord  North  did  not  ask  officers  or  men  to  fight 
the  Americans  who  were  subjects  of  the  Crow'n,  unless  those 
officers  and  men  consented  to  the  task.  Political  feeling  on  the 
coercion  of  the  American  colonies  was  widely  divided,  and  a  wise 
Tory  Government  immediately  recognised  the  fact.  Resignations 
w'ere  admitted,  rather  than  the  forcing  of  consciences. 

A  precisely  similar  line  was  taken  by  Colonel  Seely  (acting, 
presumably  for  the  King,  the  Head  of  the  Army),  Sir  John  French, 
the  Adjutant-General,  and  Sir  Arthur  Paget.  These  officers  and 
gentlemen  realised,  very  properly,  that  to  move  troops  up  to  carry 
out  what  some,  or  most,  of  them  might  consider  an  unlawful  and 
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unreasonable  order  was,  when  it  came  to  firing,  to  court  a 
very  grave  risk.  It  was  known  that  very  few  officers  in  the 
Cavalry  Brigade,  or  in  the  Infantry  Brigades,  were  prepared 
to  give  the  order  to  fire,  though,  like  General  Gough, 
they  would  have  moved  North  if  ordered  to  go.  After  General 
Paget's  telegram  it  was  also  known  at  Whitehall  that  the  rank 
and  file  would  probably  take  the  same  attitude  as  the  officers. 
Whether  they  moved  or  not,  they  would,  in  a  word,  throw  their 
rifles  down  in  all  human  probability  if  they  were  asked  to  fire. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  War  Secretary  and  his  advisers 
took  a  very  proper  course,  and  have  in  consequence  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  wrath  of  the  Coalition  back  benchers  and  to  the  folly 
of  the  Unionist  Party.  Colonel  Seely  and  his  advisers,  fortified 
by  the  precedents  of  the  American  War  and  by  a  sound  general 
view  of  the  duties  of  the  Army  in  general ,  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  proportion  of  the  officers  at  the  Curragh  would  move  if 
ordered.  It  was  explained  to  them  by  General  Paget  that  move¬ 
ment  might  mean  fighting  at  once — as,  indeed,  it  might  well  have 
done.  Officers  connected  with  Ulster  might  disappear  to  prevent 
patricide  or  fratricide.  Others  might  resign  their  commissions  at 
once  if  their  consciences  so  dictated.  This  was  a  very  fair  and 
reasonable  offer,  amply  founded  on  the  precedents  of  the  past. 
As  the  result,  the  Government  might  have  found  itself  with  an 
Army  or  without  an  Army,  but  it  certainly  could  not  have  been 
charged  with  forcing  a  civilian  military  to  obey  unquestioningly 
the  commands  of  the  Executive  to  slaughter.  The  weak  point  in 
the  offer  was  that  it  did  not  include  the  men — who  certainly  had 
an  equal  right  to  resign  if  their  consciences  revolted  against  shoot¬ 
ing  their  fellow  subjects  or  co-religionists.  It  may  be  assumed, 
however,  that  the  men  would  not  have  gone  without  their  officers, 
and  that,  as  their  general  attitude  of  mind  was  much  the  same, 
they  would  not  have  been  decimated,  even  by  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  !  Mr.  Asquith  is  again  like  the  Queen  of  Madagascar. 
Where  would  he  have  got  the  firing  parties? 

Immediately  after  this  vindication  of  the  legal  right  of  the 
Army  not  to  be  employed  in  civic  warfare  both  parties  went  mad. 
The  War  Minister  and  his  military  chiefs  who  had  signed  a  per¬ 
fectly  proper  document,  whether  the  Cabinet  consented  to  it  or 
not,  were  thrust  out  for  carrying  into  force  the  law  and  letter 
of  the  Constitution.  They  had  offended  Mr.  John  Ward,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  most  brilliant  soldier  of  modern  days  who  brought 
us  our  only  consolation  in  the  black  weeks,  and  carried  Lord 
Boberts  to  Pretoria  with  his  invincible  cavalry,  was  the  natural 
corollary.  The  War  Secretary  and  the  Field-Marshal  had 
offeuded  the  Padical  and  Labour  rag-tag-and -bobtail  by  a  strict 
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and  precise  interpretation  of  military  law  and  of  statesmanship, 
and  they  had  to  go. 

If  the  conduct  of  the  Government  was  mean  and  mendacious, 
the  attitude  of  the  Opposition  was  silly  to  the  verge  of 
criminality.  They  had  declared  for  two  years  and  more  past, 
certainly  from  the  date  of  the  speeches  made  at  Blenheim  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Sir  Edward  Carson,  that  resistance 
was  justified  in  Ulster.  The  armed  resistance  of  Ulster  was 
that  of  a  people  “rightly  struggling  to  be  free”  from  Red- 
mondite  domination.  The  movement  was  not  one  of  civic  dis¬ 
order,  but  of  civil  war  against  unlawful  and  illegal  oppression  on 
the  part  of  a  Cabinet  which  had  no  popular  mandate.  If  this 
view  were  false,  there  was  no  justification  for  arming  the 
volunteers ;  if  it  were  true ,  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  asking 
regular  soldiers  to  imperil  their  lives  in  a  hateful  and  unreason¬ 
able  task.  As  a  direct  consequence,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Opposition  ought  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  scale  to  support 
Colonel  Seely,  Sir  John  French,  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  General 
Gough  and  his  officers  in  their  demand  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
asked  to  act  in  civil  war  against  his  own  conscience.  The  Opposi¬ 
tion  ought  to  have  insisted  that  the  questions  asked  of  officers 
ought  to  have  been  asked  and  were  rightly  asked,  but  that  the 
process  ought  to  have  been  extended  to  the  rank  and  file.  How¬ 
ever,  with  that  kind  of  perversity  of  view  which  infects  the 
Conservative  Party  like  a  form  of  political  leprosy,  the  Unionist 
Front  Bench  at  once  centred  their  attack  on  the  point  that  no 
questions  ought  to  have  been  asked  of  officers.  The  Cabinet, 
who  had  been  betrayed  by  their  War  Minister  and  the  King’s 
Generals  into  some  semblance  of  decent  constitutional  practice, 
were  only  too  happy  to  oblige  their  friends  on  the  other  side. 
General  Gough’s  cheque  was  dishonoured  after  a  tumultuous 
demonstration  in  favour  of  tyranny  from  the  back  benches ;  the 
Opposition  was  satisfied  by  proving  that  nearly  every  existing 
Minister  had  told  a  lie ;  and  Mr.  Garvin  proved  to  us  that 
General  Gough’s  contention  had  been  accepted,  although  three 
eminent  gentlemen  had  resigned  to  prove  the  precise  contrary. 
It  is  this  kind  of  conduct  which  leads  one  to  despair  both  of  one’s 
party  and  one’s  Press.  Let  us  endeavour,  then,  to  get  back  to 
realities.  The  recent  crisis  has  proved  nothing  except  that  the 
Army  cannot  be  relied  on  to  murder  people  in  order  to  maintain 
the  tyranny  of  the  Coalition.  It  has  proved  that  to  ask  troops 
to  move  in  advance  with  the  prospect  of  civil  war  before  them  is 
a  wise  policy  which  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  Cabinet,  because 
it  will  bring  the  Cabinet  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that,  given 
an  alternative,  troops  will  not  move.  If,  however,  they  are 
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simply  asked  to  move  without  explanation,  they  will,  as  General 
Gough  explained,  do  so  without  question.  It  does  not  in  the 
least  follow,  as  Colonel  Seely  clearly  perceived,  that  having 
moved  they  will  shoot.  The  whole  Unionist  Party  ought  at  once 
to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  this  distinction  between  obeying 
orders  and  doing  something  which  is  distinctly  unreasonable  and 
probably  unlawful.  I  do  not  speak  here  as  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  but  as  one  who  knows  intimately  most  of  the  great 
industrial  centres,  where  the  Army  is  extremely  popular.  The  cry 
of  the  Army  versus  the  People  would  be  a  worse  failure  than  the 
Land  Campaign,  while  moral  cowardice  is  not  a  recommendation 
for  high  office. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  probable  tactics  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Asquith  has  become  War  Minister  because 
he  is  the  most  cunning  man  the  Ministry  possesses.  He  indulges 
neither  in  Land  Campaigns  which  fail  to  come  off,  nor  in  abortive 
pogroms.  He  will  want  watching. 

We  are  now  left  with  the  third  alternative  :  the  attempt  to 
move  troops  into  Ulster.  If  the  Ministry  has  hardened  its  heart 
like  Pharaoh,  one  may  be  certain  that  the  attempt  will  be  gradual 
and  careful.  The  Prime  Minister  has  not  gone  to  the  War  Office 
for  nothing,  and  those  Unionist  new'spapers  who  have  been  shout¬ 
ing  most  loudly  will  find  themselves  least  out  of  the  wood.  The 
new  War  Minister  has  gone  to  his  present  post  because  he  is  of 
all  men  living  best  qualified  to  put  both  Ulster  and  the  Army 
in  the  wrong  by  those  methods  of  subtle  chicanery  of  which  he 
has  made  himself  a  master. 

The  Unionist  Party  has  committed  itself  to  something  like 
the  view  that  all  commands  must  be  obeyed ;  for  people  who  do 
not  understand  or  sympathise  with  the  electorate  naturally  mis¬ 
read  it,  and  are  prone  to  accuse  it  of  ridiculous  panic.  Of  this  fact 
the  Prime  Minister  will  take  full  advantage.  He  will  point  out 
to  the  Army  in  a  casual  manner  that  the  Opposition  has  gone 
back  on  them,  and  that  recalcitrant  officers  need  look  for  no  re¬ 
instatement.  He  will  use  his  spies,  and  there  are  plenty  of  black¬ 
legs  even  among  gentlemen,  to  find  out  what  battalions,  brigades, 
or  divisions  may  be  trusted  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  Radical 
Ministry,  and  he  will  shift  them  slowly  into  Ireland  in  order  to 
replace  other  regiments.  In  the  second  stage  he  will  draft  them 
into  Ireland  as  a  “precautionary  measure”  to  protect  Govern¬ 
ment  stores.  He  will  not  bungle  like  the  egregious  Winston  and 
the  honest  Seely.  There  will  come  a  point  when  the  Covenanters 
will  find  themselves  surrounded  by  a  considerable  mass  of  troops 
dominating  all  the  strategic  positions  which  control  Ulster.  How 
long  will  the  Covenanters  watch  this  concentration  quietly,  and 
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if  they  move  first  who  will  be  said  to  have  begun  it?  That  is 
the  problem  of  the  next  months.  It  is  this  problem  which  has 
to  be  solved,  though  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  the  last  resort,  any 
troops  will  do  more  than  fire  their  rifles  in  the  air,  while  most 
will  merely  throw  them  down.  I  have  held  his  Majesty’s  Com¬ 
mission  for  five  years — many  members  of  Parliament  and  others 
have  held  it  for  more — but  nothing  would  induce  me  to  fire  on 
the  Covenanters,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  rank  and  file  are  ani¬ 
mated  by  anything  but  the  same  sentiments.  But  it  is  the  duty 
of  politicians  and  of  those  in  high  places  to  set  an  example  of 
courage  and  of  fortitude.  It  is  certainly  not  their  duty  to  run 
away  in  front  of  the  cry  “The  Army  against  the  People.”  Their 
reply  is  a  very  simple  one — “Let  us  be  certain  that  the  people 
is  not  with  the  Army.”  If  the  Government  dare  not  put  that 
issue  to  the  test  they  dare  not  raise  the  cry  or  cannot  raise  it 
with  effect.  We  will  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  people  on  the 
issue,  never  raised  before,  as  to  whether  the  Army  is  to  be  ordered 
to  shoot  down  the  loyalists ;  we  certainly  will  not  abide  by  the 
corrupt  opinion  of  those  who  exist  every  day  on  the  bounty  of 
Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Devlin. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  dare  not  face  a  dissolution, 
because  its  result  would,  in  one  way  or  another,  spell  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Home  Rule.  The  Conservative  Party  is  bound  at  the  worst 
to  gain  enough  seats  to  destroy  the  Coalition  majority,  and  at  the 
best  to  gain  enough  votes  to  give  it  a  small  but  stable  majority. 
In  either  case  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  problem  by  consent  must 
result — but  Mr.  Redmond  would  be  left  out  of  that  settlement. 
In  demanding  a  General  Election  we  are  contending,  therefore, 
for  a  real  solution  of  Home  Rule,  and  not  for  a  party  gain,  and 
that  is  precisely  the  solution  that  the  Coalition  detests.  The 
Coalition  wants  to  trample  its  various  enemies  in  the  dirt,  what¬ 
ever  the  ultimate  upshot  to  the  party  and  the  Empire. 

Very  different  are  the  views  which  animate,  or  should  animate, 
the  Opposition.  We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  desire  to  see  at  any 
cost  a  prosperous  and  contented  Ireland  joined  to  the  Empire  by 
economic  bonds,  and  finding  in  the  success  of  those  bonds  a  natural 
affinity  with  England.  We  desire  to  follow  in  the  path  pointed  out 
to  us  by  Mr.  Wyndham.  We  have  seen  the  success  of  the  Land 
Act,  and  after  a  period  of  years  we  believe  that  devolution  will 
follow  in  due  course.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  set  back  the 
clock  to  1880,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  believe  in  an  Ireland 
supported  by  England,  but  not  in  an  Ireland  opposed  to  England. 

Last  of  all,  can  anyone  believe  in  a  Home  Rule  Bill  carried  in 
the  teeth  of  Ulster  by  the  use  of  a  force  which  revolts  those  who 
are  asked  to  use  it?  The  liberties  of  England,  and  not  only  of 
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Ireland  or  of  Ulster,  are  here  at  stake.  Are  we  to  submit  to 
a  Cabinet  autocracy  which  destroys  the  Lords,  brushes  aside  the 
Crown,  and  ignores  the  people,  or  shall  we  not  submit?  There 
are  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  Ulster  who  are  ready  to  give 
their  answer  to  the  new  despotism.  Will  the  four  millions  of 
Tory  electors  in  Great  Britain  fail  to  support  them  or  the  Army 
which  represents  the  view  of  every  sane  man  in  this  country  ?  Let 
the  Radicals  appeal  to  the  country  if  they  dare,  and  they  will 
get  their  answer.  Otherwise  let  them  appeal  to  the  plains  of 
Ulster  and  get  their  answer  too.  We,  at  least,  are  not  afraid. 

CcRio. 
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Throughout  the  last  decade,  and  more  especially  since  the  year 
1908,  the  political  situation  in  the  Near  East  has  been  deeply 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  annexation 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria,  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  by  Bulgaria,  the  advent  to  power  of  the  Greek  Military 
League,  the  numerous  critical  phases  through  which  the  Albanian 
question  has  passed  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  utter 
failure  of  the  Young  Turkish  regime,  are  all  factors  which  have 
hastened  on  a  war,  the  original  seeds  of  which  may  be  said  to 
have  been  sown  by  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878. 
Indeed,  that  this  war  did  not  take  place  much  earlier  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that,  except  for  the  few  brief  months  which  imme¬ 
diately  followed  the  re-establishment  of  the  Turkish  Constitution, 
rivalry  and  antagonism  among  the  Balkan  peoples  themselves 
have  been  far  more  keen  than  any  hatred  felt  by  them  against 
Turkey — their  temporary  common  enemy. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  when  numerous  important  questions 
are  still  unsettled,  and  when  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  many  of 
the  larger  results  of  the  wars,  the  only  course  left  open  to  me 
is  to  summarise  some  of  the  political  changes  which  have  taken 
place,  and  to  indicate  how  these  changes  are  likely  to  affect  Europe 
as  a  whole,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  destined  to  further  or 
to  hinder  the  national  development  of  the  countries  concerned.  But 
as  it  is  difficult  to  prophesy  the  duration  of  the  present  grouping 
of  the  Balkan  States  (including  Eoumania),  a  grouping  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  second  war,  it  is  advisable  first  to 
allude  to  the  somewhat  different  international  situation  which 
would  probably  have  been  created  had  the  original  Balkan 
Alliance  remained  in  existence,  and  to  consider  whether,  and, 
if  so,  how,  that  situation  would  have  really  differed  from  that 
existing  to-day.  Should  the  four  States  have  continued  on  good 
terms  wuth  one  another,  the  whole  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
might  well  have  been  changed.  Instead  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
which,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  was  held  by  competent 
authorities  to  be  able  to  provide  a  vast  army,  then  calculated  to 
number  approximately  1,225,0(X)  men,  there  would  have  sprung 
up  a  friendly  group  of  countries  which,  in  the  near  future,  could 
easily  have  placed  in  the  field  a  combined  army  approximately 
amounting  to  at  least  1,C)00,(X)0  all  told.  Again,  if  we  accept  the 
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probability  that,  in  case  of  a  European  conflagration,  any  more 
or  less  combined  Confederation,  composed  of  Servia,  Montenegro, 
Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  would  probably  have  thrown  in  its  lot 
with  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente,  not  only  would  Germany 
and  her  friends  have  lost  the  supposed  value  of  the  support  of 
Turkey,  whose  friendship  she  has  cultivated  so  closely  for  years, 
but  liussia  and  her  Allies  would  probably  have  gained  the  help 
of  four  States,  who  have  already  proved  their  power  in  war. 

But  as  it  may  be  argued  that  all  this  has  now  been  changed,  let 
me  at  once  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  position  as  it  appears  to 
exist  to-day.  In  a  word,  it  is  that,  as  the  war  between  the  former 
Allies  has  only  resulted  in  the  partial  re-establishment  of  Ottoman 
prestige  in  Europe,  and  as  no  satisfactory  settlement  of  many  of 
the  most  important  questions — some  of  which  I  shall  discuss  in 
detail  below — has  been  arrived  at,  the  real  source  of  danger  will 
continue  to  be  the  ever-increasing  rivalry  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Eussia.  Indeed^  although  Austria  has  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  Servians  from  reaching  the  Adriatic,  and 
although  she  has  created  Albania,  her  Ministers  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  look  with  favour  upon  a  peace  which,  so  long  as  it 
lasts,  must  upset  the  whole  recent  policy  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Again,  with  regard  to  Eussia  it  is  useless  to  conceal  the  fact 
that,  at  a  given  moment,  the  Ministers  of  the  Tzar  may  well  find 
themselves  in  a  position  in  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them 
quietly  to  witness  any  serious  interference  with  the  natural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  “Little  Slav”  States,  some  of  which  certainly 
did  not  receive  all  the  support  and  assistance  w’hich  they,  last 
year,  expected  from  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Turning  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula  itself,  both  from  a  larger 
European,  as  well  as  from  a  local  point  of  view,  the  war  has 
resulted  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  new  factors  in  the  situation. 
I  refer  to  the  rdle  which  has  been,  and  which  is  likely  to  be, 
played  by  Eoumania,  and  to  the  creation  of  another  Balkan  State 
— Albania.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  sufficient 
is  it  to  say  that  public  opinion  in  Eoumania,  who  for  some  years 
has  tried  practically  to  hold  herself  aloof  from  Balkan  political 
struggles,  is  more  or  less  divided  into  two  sections — the  one  sup¬ 
porting  an  Austrophil,  and  the  other  a  Eussophil  foreign  policy. 
Uncertainty  as  to  the  real  recent  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary, 
the  success  of  an  undertaking  which,  if  not  actually  encouraged 
from,  was  certainly  not  opposed  by,  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  feeling 
of  friendship  towards  France,  now  seem  to  have  secured  for  those 
possessed  of  sympathies  for  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente  at 
least  a  temporary  preponderance  at  Bucharest.  How  long  this 
rapprochement  between  Eoumania  and  Eussia  will  last,  and 
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whether  it  will  be  strengthened  by  a  matrimonial  union  between 
the  two  Eoyal  Houses,  are  questions  upon  which  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  form  any  opinion. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  the  entry  of  Boumania  into  the 
Near  Eastern  political  arena  are  too  obvious  to  require  any 
comment  here.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  her  action  in  invading 
Bulgaria  was  practically  responsible  for  the  result  of  the  second 
war,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Boumania,  Servia,  and 
Greece  have  entered  into  some  kind  of  friendly  agreement,  by 
which  a  new  Balkan  Alliance  has  been  formed.  The  all-important 
questions  now  are,  whether  this  understanding  constitutes  a  tem¬ 
porary  arrangement  merely  to  maintain  the  validity  of  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest,  or  whether  these  States  have  undertaken  a  defen¬ 
sive  and  offensive  alliance,  destined  to  meet  all  contingencies. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that  this  agreement  is  less 
important  than  would  have  been  the  survival  of  the  original 
Alliance.  Had  a  settlement,  more  or  less  satisfactory  to  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  and  Greece,  been  arrived  at,  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  these  countries  to  work  together  for  a  lasting  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  But,  even  if  a  marriage  between 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Boumania  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece 
does  take  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  King  Carol,  whose  diplo¬ 
matic  ability  is  renowned  throughout  Europe,  can  permanently 
throw  in  his  lot  with  the  rulers  of  Greece  and  of  Servia,  whose 
interests  are  in  many  respects  divergent  from  his  own,  or  how, 
for  reasons  to  which  I  shall  allude  below,  Servia  and  Greece  can 
shape  a  common  policy  destined  to  avoid  complications  for  both 
of  them. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  Albania,  which  I  discussed  in  an 
article  published  in  The  Fortnightly  Beview  for  March  last, 
space  forbids  my  more  than  dealing  very  briefly  with  two  ques¬ 
tions — the  future  of  Epirus,  and  the  position  of  the  ruler  of 
Europe’s  latest  Principality.  Whatever  arguments  may  be  used 
in  favour  of  or  against  the  Albanian  and  the  Epirote  (Greek) 
points  of  view,  it  is  now  far  too  late  to  discuss  the  question  upon 
a  basis  of  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  These  people — probably 
genuinely  divided  in  their  sentiments — are  certainly  not  at  present 
in  a  position  to  express  opinions  for  which  subsequently  they 
might  be  made  to  repent.  Consequently,  the  only  solutions  for 
the  Balkan  “  Ulster  ”  problem  are  either  that  the  Great  Powers 
should  enforce  their  decisions  concerning  the  southern  frontiers 
of  Albania  and  thus  enable  the  country,  created  by  them,  to  live, 
or  else  that  Prince  William  should  take  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands.  If  the  first  of  these  alternatives  is  not  adopted,  his  Boyal 
Highness  and  his  Ministers  will  be  placed  in  the  difficult  position 
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of  either  endeavouring  to  win  over  the  Epirotes  by  concessions, 
the  granting  of  which  would  be  possessed  of  enormous  dangers 
for  the  new  regime,  or  of  devising  some  other  means  to  secure 
the  incorporation  of  the  promised  districts  within  the  new  Princi¬ 
pality,  As  to  undertake  active  operations  in  existing  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  seriously  to  risk  the  whole  future  of  Albania, 
his  Koyal  Highness  might  do  well  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  going  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  peaceful  mission,  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  disputed  territory,  there  to  negotiate  with  the  insur- 
rectionaries  as  to  the  nature  of  the  regime  to  be  inaugurated  in 
a  district  wdiich  has  actually  been  promised  to  him  by  Europe. 
For  preference  accompanied  by  a  small  escort,  composed  of,  say, 
ten  men  drawn  from  each  of  the  International  Contingents  now 
in  Scutari,  or,  if  this  be  impossible,  attended  by  a  few  Albanian 
gendarmes,  the  Prince  could  hardly  be  refused  safe  conduct  to 
a  selected  place  by  the  Hellenic  Government,  which  professes 
itself  genuinely  anxious  to  further  a  solution  of  this  complicated 
problem. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  position  of  Prince  William,  wEo 
appears  to  possess  many  of  the  personal  qualities  necessary  to  the 
ruler  of  a  country  like  Albania,  his  Eoyal  Highness  seems  already 
to  have  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  his  position  by  entering 
his  new  kingdom  by  way  of  Durazzo,  and  by  thus  unavoidably 
placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  Essad  Pasha,  wdiose  authority  is 
all-important  in  the  country  which  surrounds  that  town.  It  is 
true  that,  on  the  whole,  a  good  and  representative  Cabinet  has 
been  formed,  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  those  who  are  cognisant 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Albania  that  the  former  defender 
of  Scutari,  wdio  has  been  appointed  not  only  Minister  of  War, 
but  also  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  now  in  a  position  to  endeavour 
to  make  his  influence  felt  throughout  the  country.  It  remains  to 
be  seen,  therefore,  wliether  the  Prince  will  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  personal  jealousy  of  the  various  leaders  and  with  the  im¬ 
patience  of  the  people,  whether  he  will  be  able  to  utilise  the 
services  of  Essad  Pasha  to  the  advantage  of  the  State,  or  whether, 
should  he  decide  to  do  so,  his  Royal  Highness  will  be  able  to 
rid  himself  of  this  local  magnate,  who  is  not  }X)pular  in  many 
parts  of  Albania,  without  placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  some 
other  clique,  which  might  be  possessed  of  an  influence  equally 
disastrous  to  the  future  of  the  country. 

Having  briefly  alluded  to  some  of  the  larger  results  of  the 
wars — results  which  were  not  brought  about  by  any  direct  efforts 
of  the  belligerents — I  will  now'  approach  a  brief  discussion  of 
three  problems  which  are  of  primary  interest  to  the  Balkan 
countries  themselves,  but  which  are  also  possessed  of  great  inter- 
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iiatioual  importance  to  Europe  as  a  whole.  I  refer  to  the  .5^gean 
Island,  to  the  Servian  port,  and  to  the  Macedonian  questions. 

Even  at  a  moment  when  the  Great  Powers  have  recognised 
that  the  Southern  Albanian  frontier  and  ^Egean  Islands  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  interdependent,  and  when  they  have  decided  that 
all  the  Islands  captured  by  Greece  during  the  war,  except  Imbros 
and  Tenedos  and  Castellorizzo,  shall  be  retained  by  her,  the 
^Egean  Island  question,  in  its  larger  sense,  is  still  the  most 
important  problem  in  the  Near  East.  The  .^gean  Sea  and  its 
Islands  make  up  what  is  called  a  strategical  triangle,  from  which 
the  control  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  can  be  practically 
secured.  Consequently,  as  many  of  these  Islands  are  possessed 
of  safe  harbours,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated  to 
a  maritime  country,  the  question  of  supreme  importance  to  all 
the  Great  Powers,  and  especially  to  England  and  to  France,  is 
not  so  much  whether  all  or  any  of  the  Islands  shall  belong  to 
Turkey  or  to  Greece,  but  rather  that  their  future  ownership 
shall  be  decided  according  to  an  arrangement  destined  to  preserve 
the  European  Concert,  that  those  allotted  to  Greece  shall  not 
be  fortified,  and  that  none  of  the  Islands  shall  be  permanently 
or  temporarily  ceded  to  a  Government  which  might  utilise  them 
as  a  base  for  naval  operations  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
The  problem  is  rendered  far  more  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  Islands,  occupied  by  Italy  early  in  the  year  1912,  are 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Even  now  it  is  not  clear  to  the  everyday  man  whether  these 
Islands  were  originally  seized  in  order  that  their  possession  might 
be  used  as  a  means  of  bartering  with  Turkey  for  the  cession  of 
Tripoli,  whether  they  are  now  being  held  with  the  object  of 
exchanging  them  for  Italian  concessions  in  Asia  Minor,  or 
whether  a  determined  attempt  wall  be  made  by  Italy  to  find 
some  excuse  to  break  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  and 
permanently  to  retain  all  or  some  of  them.  If  these  Islands  are 
subsequently  returned  to  Turkey,  it  may  be  possible  to  elaborate 
some  satisfactory  regime  for  their  future  government.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Italian  Government,  perhaps  supported  by 
her  German  and  Austrian  Allies,  attempts  to  remain  in  occupa¬ 
tion  of  any  of  them,  the  consequent  dangers  are  too  obvious  to 
require  any  comment  here. 

Whilst  the  European  decision  that  the  Southern  Albanian  and 
the  Grreco-Turkish  part  of  the  Island  questions  should  be  con¬ 
nected,  overcame  immediate  dangers,  it  renders  the  enforcement 
of  either  section  of  that  decision  an  extremely  difficult  matter. 
This  is  the  case  because  all  the  actual  parties  to  the  two  ques¬ 
tions  are  not  the  same.  From  a  local  point  of  view’  it  is,  in  fact. 
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a  triangular  business — Greece  having  an  interest  in  both  ques¬ 
tions,  whilst  Turkey  and  Albania  each  have  their  respective 
connections  with  one  of  them.  Thus,  although  if  the  Epirotes 
refuse  to  submit  in  Southern  Albania,  European  pressure  could 
easily  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Hellenic  Government  by  the 
confiscation  of  all  or  some  of  the  disputed  Islands,  no  recomt>ense 
is  or  can  be  held  out  to  Turkey  as  an  inducement  to  accept 
decisions  which  are  decidedly  detrimental  to  her.  Again,  whilst 
the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente,  and  particularly  Fiance, 
appear  to  favour  the  Greek  standpoint,  both  in  regard  to  the 
Albanian  frontier  and  to  the  Islands,  those  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
naturally  seem  to  be  averse  to  the  employment  of  any  force  at 
Constantinople.  Consequently,  as  the  claims  of  Greece  in  the 
/Egean  are  as  reasonable  as  her  probable  indirect  support  of  the 
Epirotes  is  unjustifiable,  it  is  only  possible  to  hope  that  the 
position  of  M.  Venezelos  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  enable 
him  to  make  his  peaceful  influence  felt  in  Southern  Albania, 
and  thus  to  rob  his  enemies  of  any  excuse  for  interfering  with 
the  incorporation  of  the  Islands  in  Greece,  or  for  permitting 
Turkey  to  take  warlike  measures  on  land  which  might  well 
prove  highly  dangerous  to  the  whole  future  of  the  Hellenic 
Kingdom. 

Although  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  natural  desire  of 
Servia  to  acquire  a  port  of  her  own  are  of  less  immediate  con¬ 
sequence  than  those  connected  wdth  the  future  of  the  iFgean 
Islands,  there  lies  in  this  question  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  permanency  of  the  present  peace  in  the  Near  East.  The 
crisis  of  the  years  1908  and  1909  entirely  resulted  from  the 
justifiable  claim  then  made  by  Servia  :  that  she  should  receive 
compensation  for  what  she  felt  w^as  a  blow  to  her  real  national 
aspiration — the  creation  of  a  Greater  Servia,  with  an  outlet  upon 
the  Adriatic.  Again,  whilst  Servia  certainly  joined  the  Balkan 
League  with  the  avowed  object  of  improving  the  lot  of  the  Serbs 
then  domiciled  in  Turkey,  she  was  undoubtedly  induced  to  risk 
her  national  existence  largely  in  the  hope  of  securing  her  own 
seaport.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  various 
reasons  for  which  the  future  development  of  Servia  practically 
depends  upon  her  obtaining  an  adequate  outlet  to  the  sea,  I  will 
simply  allude  to  the  extent  to  which  the  wars  have  improved  her 
prospects  in  this  direction,  and  enumerate  the  only  solutions  of 
the  question  w^hich  would  be  likely  to  be  really  satisfactory  to 
the  Government  of  King  Peter. 

Under  existing  conditions  Servia  can,  of  course,  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  Greece  as  to  the  use  of  Salonika.  Reports 
are  indeed  already  current  that  the  two  countries  have  agreed 
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to  the  creation  of  some  kind  of  neutral  or  Servian  zone  at  this 
port,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  probable  difdculties 
between  the  two  present  Allies  upon  this  point  will  not  eventually 
prove  to  be  as  great,  if  not  greater,  for  Servia  than  those  which 
were  connected  with  her  traffic  by  way  of  the  same  port  when 
it  still  belonged  to  Turkey,  and  whether,  if  so,  the  future  of 
Salonika  may  not  be  the  cause  of  the  rupture  of  relations  between 
the  Governments  of  Belgrade  and  of  Athens.  Again,  now'  that 
commercial  access  to  the  Adriatic  has  been  guaranteed  to  her 
by  the  London  Ambassadorial  Conference,  there  is  no  theoretical 
reason  w'hy  Servia  should  not  secure  her  outlet,  either  by  way 
of  Montenegro  at  Antivari  or  through  Albania  at  Durazzo.  But 
even  if  the  enormous  difficulties  which  still  have  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  in  any  of  these  directions  are  actually  overcome,  the 
Ministers  of  King  Peter  can  unfortunately  only  be  temporarily 
content  with  an  approach  to  the  sea  through  territory  w'hich  does 
not  actually  belong  to  them.  Indeed,  if  that  outlet  is  permanently 
to  be  secured  upon  the  ^gean,  it  would  appear,  sooner  or  later, 
that  Servia  must  inevitably  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Bul¬ 
garia  by  which  Salonika  should  belong  to  her,  and  according  to 
which  Bulgaria  should  be  compensated  by  the  promise  of  part 
of  the  now  Servian  and  Greek  territories  which  lie  to  the  east 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Vardar.  Again,  if  satisfactory  access  to  the 
Adriatic  is  really  to  be  arranged,  it  will  only  be  when  Servia  and 
^lontenegro  have  become  one  Kingdom;  when,  and  if,  Servia, 
with  outside  assistance,  has  realised  at  least  part  of  her  national 
programme  in  Bosnia ;  or  when,  and  if,  the  promised  com¬ 
mercial  access  to  the  sea  through  Albania  is  preceded  or  followed 
by  the  total  disruption  of  the  dominions  of  Prince  William. 

Although  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  or  discuss  the 
events  which  brought  about  the  second  war,  or  definitely  to 
allocate  the  blame  for  its  outbreak  to  any  particular  persons,  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  the  consequent  division  of  Balkan  terri¬ 
tories  prevents  the  present  iieace  from  constituting  any  semblance 
of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  Balkan  question.  Difficult  as 
it  would  have  been  to  have  found  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the 
division  of  Macedonia,  or  to  settle  the  frontiers  of  Albania,  and 
true  as  it  may  be  that  Greece  was  bound  to  be  a  sufferer  owing 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  certain  number  of  Greeks  from  the  Hellenic 
Kingdom,  the  establishment  of  peace  upon  terms  w'hich  leave 
the  homes  of  the  great  majority  of  Macedonian  Bulgars  in  alien 
territory,  and  which  separate  those  of  a  large  number  of 
Albanians  from  the  towns  with  which  they  have  been  wont  to 
trade,  will  sooner  or  later  render  the  conditions  in  the  Near  East 
a  greater  standing  menace  to  European  peace  than  they  have 
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ever  been  in  the  past.  If  the  peoples  now  ruled  by  foreign 
Grovernments  are  to  be  denationalised — and  denationalisation  is 
the  only  method  by  which  they  can  be  governed — the  injustices 
which  they  must  suffer  will  inevitably  create  a  situation  as  bad 
as,  if  not  worse  than,  that  which  existed  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid.  Indeed,  even  now  Bulgarian 
bishops  have  been  expelled  from  their  sees,  priests  have  either 
been  compelled  to  leave  their  villages  or  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  alien  churches,  and  schools  have  already  been  closed. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  Bulgarians  are  probably  behaving  in 
a  like  manner  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  domiciled  in  the 
dominions  of  King  Ferdinand,  but  if  they  are,  it  only  proves  that 
any  arrangement  which  completely  ignored  all  ethnological  con¬ 
siderations  would  constitute  a  real  set-back  to  civilisation  and 
liberalism  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

In  the  extremely  short  space  still  available  it  is  only  possible 
to  outline  very  briefly  the  actual  internal  situation  existing  in 
each  of  the  countries  recently  engaged  in  the  two  campaigns. 
In  Servia  and  Montenegro,  both  practically  doubled  in  size,  the 
all-im|X)rtant  questions  are  the  complete  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  positions  occupied  by  the  Eoyal  dynasties. 
Such  is  the  strengthened  position  of  King  Peter  and  of  his 
family  that  even  the  most  violent  anti-regicides  now  agree  that 
the  sooner  past  events  are  forgotten  the  better.  Indeed,  not 
only  has  the  constitutionalism  of  the  Servian  Sovereign  made 
the  regime  which  led  up  to  the  war  most  popular,  but  Prince 
Alexander — the  Crown  Prince — who  was  always  liked,  has  also 
greatly  increased  his  prestige  owing  to  his  brave  and  simple  con¬ 
duct  during  the  campaigns.  The  future,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  Ministers  are  able  to  cope  with  the 
many  new  and  complicated  problems  of  government  which  have 
now  arisen.  If  these  statesmen  pursue  a  policy  of  moderation, 
discourage  the  Chauvinistic  sentiments  of  the  army,  and  appoint 
their  best  men  as  Government  functionaries  in  the  newly  con¬ 
quered  territories,  then  King  Peter  may  be  able,  at  least  tem- 
|x)rarily,  to  rule  the  large  number  of  Bulgarians  and  Albanians 
who  will  in  future  have  their  homes  in  his  country. 

In  proportion  as  recent  events  have  strengthened  the  position 
of  the  King  of  Servia,  they  have  weakened  that  of  the  ruler  of 
Montenegro.  In  any  circumstances,  two  comparatively  small 
countries,  populated  by  the  same  nationality  and  now  possessed 
of  a  contiguous  frontier,  could  hardly  long  remain  independent  of 
one  another.  Much  more  difficult  is  this  when  the  Montenegrins 
have  failed  to  realise  their  great  national  aspiration — the  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  Scutari — when  they  are  disgusted  with  the 
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conduct  of  the  Royal  Princes  during  the  war,  and  when  the 
fame  of  the  Servian  Royal  Family  has  already  become  a  byword  in 
the  Montenegrin  Army.  Indeed,  such  is  the  situation,  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  dominions  of  King  Nicholas  within  those 
of  King  Peter  is  openly  and  complacently  discussed  at  Cettinje. 
Whether  this  union  will  take  place  in  the  immediate  or  more 
remote  future  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  that  it  is  a  question  of 
practical  politics  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  formation  of 
common  Diplomatic  Service  and  of  a  combined  army  is  already 
under  discussion  in  both  countries. 

With  regard  to  Greece,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  country,  now 
approximately  doubled  in  size,  is  entering  upon  a  completely  new 
era.  In  the  future  the  Hellenic  Government  will  not  only  have 
to  play  a  much  more  important  and  imperial  part  in  Balkan 
affairs,  but  it  will  also  have  to  undertake  the  rdle  which  will 
devolve  upon  it  as  the  guardian  of  a  large  area  of  territory  border¬ 
ing  upon  or  surrounded  by  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  its 
adjoining  seas.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  these  new  foreign 
liabilities.  King  Constantine  and  his  Ministers  will  be  obliged 
to  frame  their  policy  to  meet  an  entirely  changed  internal  situa¬ 
tion,  partly  brought  about  by  the  increased  expenditure  w^hich 
will  now  be  necessary,  by  the  greater  importance  of  the  Agrarian 
Question,  and  by  the  eventually  changed  composition  of  the  Greek 
Chamber.  The  future  of  Greece  will  therefore  largely  depend 
upon  how  far  and  for  how  long  M.  Venezelos,  whose  position  is 
now  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  his  moderate  and  wise  attitude 
towards  the  Southern  Albanian  and  .Fgean  Islands  questions,  is 
able  to  pursue  a  temperate  and  really  far-seeing  foreign  policy 
and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  that  of  a  people  for  whose  complete  regeneration 
he  alone  is  practically  responsible. 

Turning  to  Bulgaria,  the  apparent  tranquillity  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  have  so  far  accepted  the  results  of  their  great 
dih&cle  must  have  proved  an  astonishment,  even  to  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Whilst  the  present  political  situation  may  leave  something  to 
be  desired,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  in  any  other  Balkan  country 
a  disaster  of  the  magnitude  of  that  recently  suffered  by  Bulgaria 
would  have  had  internal  results  destined  to  have  increased  the 
dangers  of  the  situation.  But  the  persevering,  plodding,  dogged 
nature  of  the  Bulgarian  people — a  national  asset  which  enabled 
them  gradually  and  carefully  to  prepare  for  a  war  which  could 
never  have  been  thought  of,  begun,  or  carried  out  without  their 
assistance — has  now  prevented  a  bad  state  of  things  becoming 
worse  confounded.  Indeed,  such  is  the  spirit  and  moderation  of 
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the  nation  that  two  elections  have  actually  been  held  in  Bulgaria 
since  the  signatures  of  the  fateful  Treaties  of  Bucharest  and  of 
Constantinople  without  the  advent  of  any  untoward  incidents. 
Whilst  the  Government  of  Dr.  Eadoslavoff,  who  openly  advocated 
the  warlike  policy  which  brought  about  the  great  national  catas¬ 
trophe,  was  defeated  at  the  polls  of  last  December,  the  same 
Ministry  has  now  been  successful  in  securing  a  majority  at  an  elec¬ 
tion,  in  w’hich  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly  acquired  territories  wei'e 
allowed  to  participate.  Although  a  majority  of  7,  in  a  House 
now  composed  of  245  deputies,  is  not  one  which  would  empower 
any  Bulgarian  Government  permanently  to  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  Premier  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Chamber  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaties  of  Bucharest  and  of  Constantinople,  and  to  pass  the 
various  instalments  of  the  annual  Budget  before  Parliament 
is  adjourned  until  the  autumn.  Although,  too,  from  a  point 
of  view  of  foreign  policy,  the  advent  to  power  of  an  avowedly 
pro-Austrian  Ministry  may  have  its  disadvantages,  it  appears 
to  have  prevented  the  creation  of  a  situation  which  might  easily 
have  become  anarchical.  Moreover,  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
present  Ministry  has  also  increased  the  stability  of  the  position 
of  King  Ferdinand ,  by  authorising  him  to  rule  the  country  during 
the  immediate  future  according  to  the  advice  of  a  Government 
whose  policy  he  would  seem  to  have  adopted,  even  before  it 
officially  took  over  the  reins  of  power.  In  a  word,  if  Bulgaria 
has  been  robbed  of  practically  all  the  territory  which  she  con¬ 
quered  during  the  first  war,  her  people  appear  to  be  hopeful  as 
to  their  future,  to  have  gained  confidence  in  themselves,  and 
rightly  to  believe,  if  they  continue  their  education  and  commercial 
progress,  that  they  may  yet  be  able  to  regain  for  their  country  a 
position  of  predominant  importance  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

With  regard  to  Turkey,  it  is  always  difficult  to  describe  the 
existing  state  of  things,  let  alone  to  prophesy  the  possible  trend 
of  future  events.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress,  which  is  at  present  the  only  real  factor 
in  the  country,  probably  now^  occupies  a  stronger  position  than 
that  which  it  has  held  at  any  time  since  the  months  which 
immediately  followed  the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitution  in 
1908.  Not  only  is  the  Government  completely  in  its  hands,  but 
for  the  moment  at  least  all  practical  opposition  has  disappeared. 
Indeed,  that  Enver  Pasha  and  his  supporters  have  “re- 
conquered'*'  Adrianople,  and  thus  broken  the  time-honoured  rule 
that  territory  once  taken  from  Turkey  by  a  Christian  State  shall 
never  again  pass  under  Ottoman  rule,  has  regained  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  all  the  prestige  which  it  would  otherwise  have  lost  during 
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the  war.  The  Army,  always  the  backbone  of  the  new  regime, 
is  now  more  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Young  Turks  than 
has  ever  been  the  case  before. 

Thus  the  immediate  future  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  largely 
depends  upon  whether  the  better  men  belonging  to  this  party 
are  able  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  to  show  themselves  really 
worthy  of  the  opportunity  which  they  have  before  them.  If 
the  Government  accepts  the  present  position,  abstains  from 
becoming  a  party  to  Balkan  quarrels,  and  devotes  itself  to  reforms 
in  its  remaining  territories,  then  Turkey  may  yet  be  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  world’s  iwlitics.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  Chauvinistic  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress  are  allowed  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  then 
the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the  Empire  will  gradually  disappear  as 
most  of  those  in  Euroi)e  have  now  done.  The  arrival  of  the 
Osman  I. — recently  purchased  from  Brazil — which  should 
actually  reach  the  Bosphorus  during  June  or  July,  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Reshadieh — also  a  Dreadnought — early  next  year, 
will  certainly  render  the  paper  strength  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  Greece,  but  it  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  an  efficient  personnel  can  be  found  to  man  these  vessels, 
and  whether,  even  if  so,  the  advantages  of  the  possible  re¬ 
conquest  of  the  iEgean  Islands  or  of  Salonika  by  means  of 
these  ships  would  counterbalance  the  consequent  dangers  which 
would  almost  inevitably  arise  in  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
present  and  new  situation  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  constitutes 
not  a  settlement,  but  rather  a  holding  in  susjiense  of  the  numerous 
Near  Eastern  questions,  which  have  often  been  the  means  of 
shaking  the  European  Concert  to  its  very  foundation.  In  short, 
whilst  the  long  talked  of  war-cloud  has  burst,  whilst  two  of  the 
most  wonderful  campaigns  of  modern  military  history  have  been 
fought,  and  whilst  the  much-dreaded  hostilities  have  been 
localised,  little  has  really  been  done  to  solve  the  countless 
problems  which  for  years  have  not  only  endangered  the  peace  of 
the  Near  East,  but  that  of  all  Europe.  The  Balkan  question 
has  haunted  us  for  many  a  year.  Unity  amongst  the  former 
Allies  would  have  meant  strength  to  each  and  all  of  them.  Even 
if  Boumania  has  taken  the  place  of  Bulgaria,  and  even  if  the 
army  of  King  Carol  is  as  large  as  that  of  King  Ferdinand,  the 
full  consequences  of  the  division  brought  about  by  the  second 
war  are  not  yet.  In  the  immediate  future,  as  in  the  past,  the 
Near  East  will  still  be  Europe’s  greatest  Danger  Zone. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 


THE  IDEA  OE  COMEDY. 


I. 

Some  years  ago  I  wrote  certain  essays  under  the  title  “  The  Idea 
of  Tragedy.”  I  want  in  the  present  and  the  succeeding  paper 
to  say  something  on  the  corresponding  subject  of  “The  Idea  of 
Comedy,”  my  effort  being  to  disentangle  from  the  variety  of 
different  plays  which  have  come  under  the  general  head  of  Comedy 
the  essential  idea  of  this  form  of  dramatic  work.  And  it  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  thing  to  do,  because  the  very  meaning  of  the 
word  has  changed  in  different  periods  of  history,  and  the  term 
has  been  taken  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  theatrical  work. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  proceed  in  a  case  like  this.  We  must 
determine  in  our  own  mind  what  is  the  highest  specimen,  the 
finest  flower  of  the  comic  spirit,  and  w'hen  this  has  been  settled 
we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the  various  approaches  made 
to  it,  and  estimate  the  success  or  failure,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  supreme  excellence.  Where  shall  we  find  the  highest 
examples  of  the  comic  spirit  ?  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  doubt 
that  the  real  writer  of  comedies,  the  man  wdio  discovered  the 
proper  formula  of  this  kind  of  work,  and  left  imperishable  ex¬ 
amples  of  his  dramatic  skill  and  aptitude,  was  Moliere. 

In  George  Meredith’s  well-knowm  “Essay  on  Comedy” — an 
authoritative  work  which  no  one  would  omit  considering  in 
this  reference — the  whole  idea  and  stamp  of  what  comedy  means 
is  founded  on  the  polite  and  distinguished  plays  of  Moliere,  and 
also  of  Congreve,  types  of  that  kind  of  work  which  is  only  possible 
in  a  highly  civilised  society  of  men  and  w’omen  of  taste  and  breed¬ 
ing,  met  for  the  exchange  of  verbal  wit  and  fashionable  intrigue. 
This  high  comedy  is,  of  course,  essentially  different  from  the  lower 
types,  descending  into  the  region  of  farce,  which  often  usurp 
its  name.  George  Meredith  gives  us  a  definition  which  it  will 
be  useful  to  remember,  for  its  value  will  be  apparent  later,  when 
he  says  that  the  kind  of  comedy  to  which  he  is  referring  is  that 
which  produces  “thoughtful  laughter.” 

Thoughtful  laughter — it  is  a  good  phrase.  We  laugh  at  a  farce, 
we  laugh  at  all  kinds  of  burlesque  entertainments,  we  laugh  at 
pantomimes,  we  laugh  at  the  grotesque  humour  of  some  of  the 
artists  in  a  Eevue.  But  this  kind  of  laughter  could  not  possibly 
be  called  thoughtful ;  it  rather  rests  on  the  absence  of  all  thought, 
and  comes  more  naturally  from  a  vacuous  mind.  It  may  be 
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irresistible,  but  it  is  not  dignified.  Thoughtful  laughter  is  a 
different  experience,  which  does  not  come  to  us  often.  It  is  an 
inner  experience — a  sort  of  internal  chuckle — which  does  not 
display  external  manifestations.  It  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  when  situations,  or  characters,  or,  sometimes,  phrases 
strike  one  as  happy  exhibitions  of  humour. 

The  distinction  between  comedy  and  farce  is  in  some  cases  not 
easy  to  make,  but  as  a  general  rule  we  can  apprehend  the  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  the  two  in  the  following  fashion.  In  a 
farce  the  situations  are  the  main  thing,  and  they  condition  char¬ 
acter ;  or,  in  other  words,  character  is  a  negligible  thing  if  the 
situations  are  amusing.  In  comedy ,  on  the  other  hand ,  the  character 
of  the  personages  conditions ,  or  creates ,  the  situation .  The  situation 
does  not  exist  for  itself,  but  in  order  to  illustrate  the  personages 
involved.  But  comedy  itself  has  different  types.  There  is  comedy 
which  is  a  form  of  burlesque ;  comedy  which  is  a  department  of 
romance ;  comedy  whose  main  subject  is  the  succession  of  comic 
incidents ;  comedy  which  deals  with  manners — changing  manners 
and  fashions  of  a  time — and  comedy  which  deals  with  character. 
A  comedy  which  is  for  the  most  part  burlesque  extravaganza  is 
exemplified,  let  us  say,  in  Aristophanes;  romantic  comedy  is  the 
especial  gift  of  Shakespeare ;  for  comedy  of  incidents  w’e  look 
naturally  to  the  Italian  school,  verging  on  farce;  for  the  comedy 
of  manners  let  us  select  our  own  Restoration  dramatists.  The 
comedy  of  character  remains,  which  we  naturally  attribute  to 
Molifere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Moliere’s  comedies  are  typical  of 
their  class,  because  they  combine  earlier  varieties.  You  have  a 
comedy  of  manners  and  also  a  comedy  of  incident,  but  these  are 
made  to  serve  the  main  purpose,  which  is  to  exhibit  character. 
In  pieces  like  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Le  Misanthrope,  UAvare, 
Tartuffe,  and  others  we  have  a  full  and  complete  exhibition  of 
the  comic  spirit. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  idea  of  comedy. 
Why  is  it  difficult?  The  first  thing  to  notice  is  that  comedy  has 
been  found  difficult  by  writers.  One  would  be  naturally  inclined 
to  say  that  comedy  must  be  easier  to  write  than  tragedy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  history  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  more  difficult. 
Almost  everywhere  tragedy  comes  first  in  literature.  ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  in  Greek  drama,  produced  their 
tragedies,  carried  to  a  very  high  stage  and  pinnacle  of  excellence 
their  tragic  plays,  before  comedy  began.  Aristophanes  is  supposed 
to  have  turned  the  attention  of  the  Athenian  public  to  comic 
themes.  That,  however,  is  what  is  known  as  the  older  comedy, 
succeeded  by  the  middle  and  the  new.  The  man  who  discovered 
the  true  formula  was  Menander.  He  belongs  to  the  new  comedy. 
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We  ascribe,  without  much  hesitation,  to  him  this  honour,  because 
he  was  so  extensively  imitated  and  admired  in  subsequent  times. 
Terence,  the  Eoman  dramatist,  was  his  constant  imitator. 
Without  Menander,  apparently,  there  would  have  been  no 
Terence,  though  there  might  have  been  Plautus.  Of  Menander 
himself,  unfortunately,  we  know  but  little.  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  could  have  been  very  much  appreciated  during  his  lifetime. 
He  lived  between  342  b.c.  and  291  b.c.  He  wrote  one  hundred 
comedies,  and  only  gained  the  prize  eight  times.  He  had  a  rival, 
not  only  in  dramatic  art,  but  also  in  personal  affection  towards 
a  lady  called  Glycera — the  writer  Philemon,  wrho  probably  was 
more  popular  than  he  was.  The  story  goes,  which  is  repeated  for 
us  by  Aulus  Gellius,  that  Menander  used  to  ask  Philemon,  “Don’t 
you  feel  ashamed  whenever  you  gain  the  victory  over  me?” 
Philemon’s  answer  is  not  recorded.  And  then  Menander  became 
the  idol,  the  superlatively  favourite  writer  of  antiquity.  Even  St. 
Paul  quoted  him.  In  the  first  Corinthians,  fifteenth  chapter, 
verse  33,  is  found  the  text,  “Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners.”  This  was  one  of  the  moral  maxims  of  the  dramatist, 
moral  maxims  of  which  he  was  fond,  apparently,  such  as  these  : 
“The  property  of  friends  is  common,”  and  the  much-quoted 
“Whom  the  gods  love  die  young.” 

Lately  we  have  discovered  a  little  more  about  Menander,  for 
betw^een  the  ten  years — 1897  to  1907 — certain  papyri  were 
found  in  various  parts  of  Egypt  containing  large  fragments  of 
Menander’s  comedies.  Even  now,  however,  we  do  not  know 
much  about  him,  but  enough  to  be  pretty  sure  that  he  achieved 
in  his  day  w'hat  Moliere  achieved  many  years  later — the  comedy  of 
manners  in  the  first  place,  and  also  of  character  exemplified  in 
manners.  Perhaps  the  slow  growth  of  his  fame  was  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  this  very  fact  which  is  occupying  our  attention,  namely, 
that  the  discovery  of  the  essential  idea  of  comedy  is  of  a  late 
grow'th.  Do  we  wish  for  another  example  of  this  in  our  own 
literature  ?  There  is  none  better  than  is  furnished  by  Shakespeare 
himself.  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  found  no  particular  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  the  idea  of  tragedy.  Perhaps  he  found  the  form 
all  ready  for  him  in  this  respect — in  Christopher  Marlowe,  for 
instance — but  there  was  no  form  ready  for  him  in  comedy,  and 
therefore  he  made  a  series  of  different  tentative  efforts  in  this 
direction,  not  always  with  success.  We  find  much  the  same  result 
if  we  look  at  the  history  of  dramatic  literature  in  France.  Corneille 
achieved  his  tragedies  before  the  time  when  he  made  some  hesitat¬ 
ing  advances  in  the  direction  of  comedy,  and  only  after  many 
efforts  did  Moliere  succeed  in  achieving  his  splendid  representa¬ 
tion  of  manners  and  morals  and  character. 
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II. 

Thus  comedy,  it  would  seem,  is  a  late  and  difficult  acquisition. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  why.  One  obvious  answer  is  that  comedy 
deals  with  everyday  life,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  about 
which  we  all  claim  to  be  judges.  Tragedy  introduces  standards 
which  we  cannot  always  verify  out  of  our  own  experience ;  there¬ 
fore,  we  do  not  claim  to  be  adequate  judges,  and  the  writer  of 
tragedy  escapes  a  censure  which  is  only  too  ready  and  waiting  for 
the  writer  of  comedy.  If  I  write  a  novel  of  which  the  scene 
and  the  characters  are  in  some  fanciful  region,  there  is  nothing 
to  curb  my  invention.  But  if  I  w'rite  a  novel  dealing  with  every¬ 
day  life,  then  my  condemnation  is  easy  in  the  mouth  of  those 
who  say  that  I  have  betrayed  remarkable  ignorance  of  actual 
facts.  We  can  get  another  reason  for  this  superior  difficulty  of 
comedy  in  the  fact  that  the  best  and  most  perfect  specimens 
of  comedy  depend  on  a  large  amount  of  contemporary  culture  and 
civilisation.  Society  must  be  pretty  well  fixed  in  its  prevalent 
characteristics  before  men  are  in  a  position  to  treat  it  lightly  and 
to  allow  themselves  to  laugh  at  some  of  its  forms.  You  must  be 
tolerably  sure  of  your  religious  faith  before  you  can  afford  to 
be  humorous  about  it.  You  must  be  equally  certain  of  the  main 
principles  which  underlie  both  ethical  and  social  structures  before 
you  dare  to  be  humorous  about  them.  So,  too,  a  real  comedy  of 
manners  and  character  combined  can  only  be  the  product  of  a 
tolerably  advanced  civilisation  which  is  so  convinced  of  its  real 
stability  that  it  is  not  shocked  by  the  gay  points  of  witty  and 
cynical  humour  expended  on  its  satirical  illustration.  “It  is  a 
strange  enterprise,”  said  Moliere,  “to  make  honest  folk  laugh.” 
Why  is  it  strange?  Because  it  is  arbitrary.  Comedy  is  in  its 
essence  a  purely  arbitrary  product.  If  you  take  life  simply  and 
naturally,  you  will  readily  discover  some  of  its  grave  and  menac¬ 
ing  problems.  Y^ou  will  find  out  the  tragic  elements  in  existence 
without  much  difficulty,  and  you  will  feel  your  mind  depressed 
with  the  burden  of  things,  and  write,  if  you  have  the  dramatic 
gift,  studies  exhibiting  to  the  full  the  perplexities,  the  high 
emotions,  the  profound  love  and  equally  profound  despair  which 
such  problems  involve.  And  now  look  at  the  procedure  of  the 
comedian.  He  is  going  to  try  to  make  you  laugh  at  the  very 
tilings  which  would  naturally  urge  you  to  tears.  He  is  going  to 
abstract  from  the  panorama  of  existence  certain  types  of  human 
character  which  he  insists  on  regarding  as  occasions  for  mirth  and 
laughter.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  laughter  is  nervous  enough, 
so  nervous  that  we  suspect  that  the  author  is  in  a  hurry  to  laugh 
for  fear  that  he  should  cry.  Sometimes  his  comic  spirit  is  the 
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issue  of  a  really  philosophic  complacency,  won  after  much  effort. 
Life  is  a  terrible  tangle,  he  seems  to  say,  you  had  better  treat 
it  gaily,  or  otherwise  you  might  go  mad.  Sometimes,  again, 
being  himself  of  a  light  disposition,  he  insists  on  looking 
only  at  the  superficial  aspect  of  things.  Above  all,  the  comedian 
has  discovered  one  thing  which  is  of  enormous  value  to  men  in 
this  vale  of  tears — the  real  ethical  and  social  value  of  humour, 
as  a  preservative,  as  a  gift  of  sanity  to  save  us  from  exaggeration. 
And  therefore  the  comedian  will  be  neither  optimist  nor  pessimist. 
He  will  laugh  equally  at  both  creeds.  The  arbitrary  character 
of  comedy  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  various  aphorisms  that  are 
used  about  it.  For  instance,  Horace  Walpole’s  “life  is  a  comedy 
to  those  who  think,  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel,”  or  the  indubitably 
sage  comment  that  if  your  comedian  were  to  extend  his  play 
beyond  the  recognised  number  of  acts  it  w’ould  be  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  tragedy.  But  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  bring  down  his  curtain, 
because  if  we  gazed  more  intently  at  his  pictures  we  should  find 
our  laughter  fading  away.  Why  do  most  comedies  end  with 
marriage?  The  answer  comes  pat :  Because  the  sequel  is  too 
depressing.  And  is  not  Malvolio  a  really  tragic  character  when 
Andrew  Aguecheek  and  Maria  and  Toby  Belch  have  worked  their 
wicked  will  with  him,  and  consigned  him  to  a  dungeon,  which 
assuredly  he  does  not  deserve?  Is  not  Moliere’s  Alceste 
equally  tragic?  Comedy  is,  as  it  were,  the  flower  that 
grows  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  which  we  gather  with  a 
fearful  joy;  it  is  the  butterfly  which  alights  on  the  barricades, 
the  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  irradiating  the  dark  clouds  which 
seem  to  menace  a  coming  storm — an  artificial  piece  of  work  repre¬ 
senting  an  arbitrary  and  artificial  point  of  view\  It  is  at  his  own 
peril  that  the  comedian  says,  like  Puck,  “Lord,  w’hat  fools  these 
mortals  be !  ”  because  it  is  an  assumption  of  superiority  easy 
enough  for  an  elf,  difficult  for  any  of  us  who  may  all  be  involved 
in  the  same  condemnation. 


III. 

The  slow  growth  of  comedy,  the  actual  steps  in  its  history,  serve 
to  illustrate  its  artificial  character.  We  must  take  note  of  some 
of  the  changes  which  it  underwent  before  we  can  understand  the 
form  in  which  it  appears  in  Shakespeare,  in  Moliere,  and  in  the 
Restoration  dramatists.  At  its  origin — as,  indeed,  one  would 
naturally  suppose — comedy  aimed  at  a  humorous  delineation  of 
individuals.  In  a  city  like  Athens,  given  over  to  a  good  deal  of 
unrestrained  mirth,  which  also  after  the  triumph  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  influences  under  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  was  the  home  of 
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liberty  in  its  widest  aspects,  Athenian  comedy  began  with  a  bold 
and  vigorous  satire  on  some  of  the  personages  who  were  actually 
directing  its  civic  development.  When  Aristophanes  laughed  at 
Cleon  and  the  Knights,  when  he  instituted  a  mock  trial  between 
the  two  tragedians  ^schylus  and  Euripides,  when  he  turned  the 
points  of  his  satirical  humour  against  a  strange  contemporary 
character  like  Socrates,  it  is  as  though  some  modern  wag,  let  us 
say  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  were  to  allow  himself  to  represent  in 
laughable  guise  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  or  Lord  Haldane. 
Even  in  Athens  the  licence  of  the  dramatists  was  found  intoler¬ 
able,  partly  because  it  destroyed  all  respect  for  leading  person¬ 
alities,  partly  because  it  was  so  hideously  unjust.  No  one,  for 
instance,  would  for  a  moment  imagine  that  Aristophanes,  the 
prince  of  these  early  comic  dramatists,  gave  a  faithful  presentation 
of  the  Athens  of  his  time.  He  made  downright  mistakes,  where 
his  knowledge  was  not  equal  to  his  satiric  talent.  Thus,  for 
instance,  he  presents  before  us  a  Socrates  engaged  in  the  problems 
of  physical  philosophy — exactly  that  department  of  research  with 
which  Socrates  had  nothing  to  do.  Socrates  was  a  moral  phil¬ 
osopher  above  all.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  earlier  form  of  comedy, 
w'hich  was  aimed  at  individuals,  and  was,  for  the  most  part,  bur¬ 
lesque  extravaganza,  very  speedily  gave  way  to  other  kinds  of 
comedy,  technically  called  Middle  and  New  Comedy,  which  created 
comic  types  to  take  the  place  of  the  earlier  subjects  of  criticism. 
You  will  find  in  the  period  of  middle  and  new  comedy  most  of  those 
types  of  character  invented,  which  afterwards  play  a  great  part 
not  only  in  the  comedies  of  Borne,  but  also  in  the  comedies  of 
modern  Italy  and  Spain.  Standing  types,  such  as  boastful 
soldiers,  parasites,  courtesans,  revellers,  self-conceited  cooks, 
above  all  cunning  slaves,  these  were  the  things  which  helped  to 
amuse  the  Athenians,  specially  at  a  time  when  the  clouds  w'ere 
gathering  fast  round  their  beloved  city,  and  there  was  every 
reason  wBy  their  mind  should  be  distracted  from  the  calamities 
which  threatened  them  on  every  side.  A  farce  called  Giganto- 
machia  was  actually  being  played  when  the  news  arrived  in  Athens 
of  the  destruction  of  the  two  Sicilian  expeditions. 

And  so,  gradually,  a  comedy  of  manners  was  instituted,  not 
a  comedy  of  manners  as  it  was  understood  in  a  later  age,  but 
of  a  conventional  kind,  dealing  with  recognised  and  conventional 
figures.  Over  Eoman  comedy  we  need  not  linger,  because  it  was 
purely  derivative.  It  is  true  that  a  distinction  was  drawn  in 
Boman  comedy  bet'ween  that  which  treated  of  Greek  subjects  and 
imitated  Greek  originals,  and  that  which  professed  at  all  events 
to  have  a  native  character.  The  first  was  called  Palliata,  the 
second  Togata.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  were  dependent 
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largely  on  Greek  originals,  and  the  spirit  they  had  introduced. 
Plautus  and  Terence,  of  course,  were  the  distinguished  dramatists 
of  the  time  who  devoted  their  talents  to  comedy.  Of  Plautus 
it  is  probably  true  to  say  that  he  had  a  certain  originality  and 
a  genuinely  national,  as  well  as  popular,  element.  Terence,  a 
finer  and  more  cultivated  writer,  was  almost  entirely  indebted 
to  Menander,  both  for  plot  and  treatment. 

We  have  already  observed  that  most  of  the  types  commonly 
used  by  writers  of  comedy  were  taken  over  in  modern  times, 
when  Italy,  above  all  other  countries,  was  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Eenascence.  Perhaps  the  invention  of  Harlequin  was  the 
great  addition  made  by  early  Italian  comedy.  But  it  is  to  be 
noticed  of  Italian  comedy  as  a  whole  that  its  most  popular  form 
was  the  so-called  “Comedy  of  Masks,”  a  collection  of  recognised 
characters,  most  of  whom  wore  masks  in  order  to  indicate  the  class 
and  type  to  which  they  belonged.  So  artificial  and  yet  so  popular 
was  it,  that,  though  Goldoni  strove  vigorously  for  originality  of 
treatment  he  yet  was  unable  wholly  to  withstand  the  influence  of 
tradition  in  many  respects.  In  Spain,  in  similar  fashion,  comedy 
revolved  round  certain  fixed  types  of  character.  The  soldier  was 
the  great  figure  in  the  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega.  For  the  most  part 
these  comedies  dealt  not  with  common  life,  but  sometimes  with 
episodes  in  the  national  annals,  sometimes  with  contemporary  or 
recent  events.  But  they  almost  always  had  for  characters  the 
upper  classes,  the  class  that  wore  cloak  and  sword,  from  which 
the  comedies  themselves — “de  capa  y  espada” — took  their  name. 

The  sum  total  of  our  observations,  so  far,  is  that  we  have  a 
comedy  of  intrigue,  a  comedy  of  fixed  characters,  to  a  large  extent 
traditional  and  conventional,  and  therefore  also,  within  these 
limits,  a  comedy  of  manners.  But  a  comedy  of  character  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  a  piece  which  is  to  reveal  the  intricacies 
of  some  human  personage,  freshly  observed  and  studied,  so  that 
we  recognise  him  as  belonging  to  our  human  brotherhood,  for 
that  we  look,  for  the  most  part,  in  vain.  The  problem  which  is 
left  for  the  later  writers  is  how,  with  full  recognition  of  the 
artificiality  of  the  framework,  to  find  room  for  a  real  psychological 
study,  and  that  is  a  problem  which  was  not  perfectly  or  fully 
solved  until  Molifere  came  on  the  scene. 

IV. 

Meanwhile,  Shakespeare  provides  us  with  an  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  chapter.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  Shakespeare 
as  a  writer  of  comedies  was  a  good  deal  inferior  to  Shakespeare 
as  the  author  of  tragedies.  That  is  to  say,  the  things  which 
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matter  to  us  most  in  Shakespeare,  the  things  by  which  he  lives 
and  in  which  his  astonishing  range  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
psychology  is  best  illustrated,  are  seen  in  pieces  like  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Lear.  Nevertheless,  his 
comedies  are  very  interesting,  because  he  is  evidently  trying  to 
elaborate  a  formula  of  his  own,  and  to  achieve  this,  apparently, 
without  any  help  rendered  to  him  by  his  predecessors.  I  have 
already  suggested  that  the  form  of  tragedy  was  pretty  well  fixed 
by  Marlowe  and  others.  But  the  formula  of  comedy  was  by  no 
means  fixed.  And  thus  we  see  Shakespeare  groping  after  different 
forms,  essaying  tentative  experiments  not  always  too  successful.^ 
He  first  of  all  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  ought  to  invent 
characters  by  the  aid  of  his  owm  fantasy  or  imagination,  and  to 
invent  his  stories  also,  a  matter  in  which  he  was  certainly  not  an 
adept.  Love's  Labour’s  Lost,  for  instance,  supposed  to  be  the 
earliest  original  piece  of  Shakespeare,  is,  in  all  probability,  a  story 
which  Shakespeare  made  out  of  his  own  head.  His  knowledge 
of  human  nature  was  not  at  that  time  profound,  nor  was  he 
perhaps  altogether  inclined  to  rely  upon  it.  And  the  result  is 
a  kind  of  comic  opera,  superficial  and  mechanical,  just  the  sort 
of  thing  which  a  clever  young  man  might  put  together,  including 
certain  stage  types  like  the  braggart  and  the  pedant  and  the  clown, 
which  he  might  have  taken  over  from  the  Italian  comedy.  Then 
he  bethinks  himself  that  he  might  as  well  serve  Plautus  as  Plautus 
had  served  his  Greek  originals,  and  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  he 
is  merely  borrowing  from  the  Mencechmi.  If  the  result  attained 
in  the  earlier  instance  was  polite  comic  opera,  now  the  result  is 
pure  farce.  Then  he  turns  to  something  which  is  more  or  less 
a  comedy  of  intrigue,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  not  a 
very  plausible  piece  of  work,  and  not  nearly  so  well  constructed 
as,  for  instance.  The  Comedy  of  Errors.  Observe,  in  passing, 
that  Shakespeare  always  provides  parts  for  clowns,  and  the  clown 
of  the  Elizabethan  theatre  was  descended  almost  directly  from 
the  Vice  of  the  mediaeval  stage.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested, 
there  were  two  low  comedians  in  Shakespeare’s  company,  for 
whom  parts  had  to  be  found.  At  all  events,  the  clowns  run  in 
pairs  in  these  earlier  comedies — Costard  and  Dull  in  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost,  the  tw’o  Dromios  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  and 
Launce  and  Speed  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  I  need 
not  mention  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  because  it  is  more 
of  a  masque  than  a  comedy. 

Now  what  is  the  great  advance  we  discover  when  from  these 
dramas  we  turn  to  the  romantic  comedies,  to  The  Merchant  of 

(1)  So©  Professor  Brander  Matthews’s  Shakspere  as  a  Playwright  (Longmans), 
a  work  of  no  little  value  to  all  students  of  the  craftsmanship  of  plays. 
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Venice,  to  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  to  As  You  Like  It,  and  to 
Twelfth  Night?  First  of  all,  it  would  seem  that  the  dramatist 
has  made  the  discovery  that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  to  invent 
characters  but  has  only  got  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  numerous 
characters  that  existed  in  his  time.  Who  can  doubt  that  his 
wonderful  heroines — Portia,  Beatrice,  Rosalind,  Viola — were 
studied  on  the  spot,  taken  from  some  of  the  personages  who  moved 
in  the  court,  distinguished  ladies  who,  though  they  allowed  them¬ 
selves  a  certain  amount  of  freakishness,  and  even  sometimes 
buffoonery,  yet  preserved  the  essential  lineaments  of  gentle¬ 
women?  Nor  was  there  any  greater  necessity  to  invent  plots. 
They  could  be  found  anywhere,  especially  amongst  the  Italians  or 
the  French.  The  rudiments  might  be  taken  from  these  sources, 
but  Shakespeare  found  out  that  his  best  talents  could  be  exhibited 
in  the  fashion  in  which  he  reconstructed  these  dramas,  sometimes 
taking  two  sources  for  one  play  and  welding  them  together  into 
a  more  or  less  successful  unity.  Lastly,  Shakespeare,  in  his 
search  for  a  formula  for  comedy,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
you  wanted  pleasurable  and  cultivated  romance  it  had  better  be 
exhibited  as  contrasted  with  a  background  of  something  sinister 
and  menacing,  involving  elements  of  serious  tragic  interest.  This 
is  the  point  which  is  most  significant  in  Shakespeare’s  romantic 
comedies.  You  have  a  pair  of  sparkling  lovers,  sometimes  two, 
or  even  three  pairs,  on  whom  Shakespeare  expends  all  his  pains, 
and  then  you  have  an  underplot  which  serves  to  show  up  by  force 
of  contrast  the  brilliance  of  these  happy  lovers.  They  are  pluck¬ 
ing  safety  and  happiness  out  of  circumstances  which  in  themselves 
look  dangerous.  They  win  in  the  end  because,  otherwise,  the  play 
would  not  be  a  comedy  at  all ;  but  their  victory  is  all  the  more 
conspicuous  and  significant  because  at  one  time  they  appeared 
to  be  threatened  with  imminent  disaster.^ 

And  now  we  see  the  value  of  that  definition  which  we  have 
borrowed  from  George  Meredith,  that  comedy  involves  thoughtful 
laughter.  We  smile  at  some  of  the  airs  and  graces  which  these  gay, 
romantic  personages  assume ;  we  smile  at  the  wit  combats  between 
Benedick  and  Beatrice ;  we  smile  at  the  braggadocio  of  Bassanio, 
who  thinks  it  necessary  to  assure  Portia  that  he  is  a  gentleman. 
We  note  also  the  careless  assumption  of  superiority  of  Antonio  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  which,  because  he  is  over-confident  in 
his  commercial  success,  puts  him  into  the  hands  of  Shylock.  But 
our  very  laughter  makes  us  serious  and  thoughtful  when  we 
discover  that  these  happy  creations  of  the  dramatist’s  fancy  are 
playing  with  edged  tools,  and  in  some  cases  are  almost  courting 

(1)  Cf.  Shakespeare  as  a  Playwright,  by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  chap.  viii. 
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disaster.  Behind  Bassanio  and  Portia  rises  the  sinister  figure  of 
Shyiock  ;  underneath  the  witty  badinage  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice 
lies  the  cruel  plot,  the  wanton  misbehaviour  of  Claudio,  and  the 
tragic  demand  which  the  heroine  makes  on  the  hero  at  the  very 
crisis  of  their  fate:  “Kill  Claudio!”  In  many  of  the  older 
philosophies  happiness  is  represented  as  being  a  boon  of 
the  gods,  for  which  we  ultimately  have  to  pay.  The  gods  are 
jealous ;  they  do  not  like  human  prosperity ;  they,  apparently, 
are  even  made  uneasy  by  human  light-heartedness  and  laughter. 
So,  too,  the  writer  of  comedy  seems  to  remind  us  that  smiles  are 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  tears,  and  that  good  luck  and  prosperity 
are  rare  and  unusual  things^  for  which  some  recompense  or  ransom 
will,  ultimately,  be  exacted.  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  Beau¬ 
marchais,  seems  to  recommend  us  to  make  haste  to  laugh  lest 
we  should  begin  to  cry. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  especially  significant  in  this  respect. 
Shakespeare  has  now  got  his  formula,  such  as  it  is,  that  comedy 
involves  two,  or  it  may  be  more,  lovers,  who  are  to  be  joined 
together  in  the  end  in  complete  happiness.  It  also  involves — 
because  true  love  never  did  run  smooth — the  intrusion  of  some 
elements  of  danger,  or,  at  all  events,  difficulty,  threatening  at 
times  to  interfere  with  the  bright  elements,  but  kept  for  the  most 
part  as  a  background  in  the  form  of  a  sub-plot.  As  to  the  origin 
of  these  stories,  Shakespeare  at  this  period  of  his  development 
will  take  them  from  anywhere,  take  two  together,  interweave 
them,  despite  their  obvious  diversity  of  feeling,  and  make  of  them 
a  single  consistent  play.  For  the  dramatist  has  discovered 
wherein  his  chief  strength  lies.  It  is  in  so  arranging  his  materials 
drawn  from  different  sources  as  to  exhibit  in  full  light  the  main 
character,  or  characters,  in  which  he  is  interested.  Invention, 
which  was,  perhaps,  his  earlier  method,  he  has  already  discovered 
to  be  barren  in  his  case.  He  does  not  possess  much  invention  but 
he  is  a  rare  hand  at  working  up  materials  gained  elsewhere.  And 
he  has  discovered  that  the  business  of  comedy,  quite  as  much  as  the 
business  of  tragedy,  is  to  educe  in  one  way  or  another  a  real  study 
of  character,  albeit  that  for  the  purpose  of  romance  the  characters 
are  more  slightly  drawn.  Still,  let  us  not  forget  that  in  this 
earliest  of  his  romantic  comedies.  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Shakespeare  has  drawn  a  complete  portrait  of  the  Jew — a  portrait 
so  acute,  so  thorough,  so  absolutely  unlike  anything  which  his 
contemporaries  could  have  drawn,  that  the  Jew  threatens  to  usurp 
the  main  interests  of  the  play  and  turn  the  comedy  into  a  tragedy. 

Let  us  linger  a  little  over  this  point,  for  it  is  a  curious  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  a  maker  of  comedies  seems  to  find  it 
necessary  to  have  dark  clouds  round  the  horizon,  in  order  that 
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we  may  the  better  appreciate  the  sunshine  that  bathes  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  scene.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  was  the  original 
intention  of  Shakespeare.  Clearly  he  wished  to  put  before  us 
the  wooing  of  Bassanio  and  Portia,  repeated  over  again,  as  is  his 
wont,  in  the  wooing  of  Gratiano  and  Nerissa  and  that  of  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica.  Portia  is  the  conspicuous  figure,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  dramatist.  Portia  appears  early  in  the  play,  and  has 
the  fifth  act  almost  entirely  to  herself.  The  other  characters, 
as  it  were,  group  themselves  round  her  transcendent  charm  ;  they 
form  a  court  retinue  at  Belmont,  where  she  reigns  as  queen. 
And  Belmont,  too,  is  absolutely  the  place  of  romance.  It  is  like 
those  Kuritanian  countries  with  which  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda 
made  us  acquainted,  a  country  precisely  like  the  Forest  of  Arden, 
or  Messina,  or  Illyria,  or  wherever  Shakespeare  chose  to  place  the 
scenes  of  his  comedies.  They  have  no  geographical  boundaries. 
They  are,  if  we  like  to  phrase  it  so,  a  cloud-cuckoo-land  where 
marvels  happen.  We  see  this  in  many  ways,  especially  in 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare  is  at  no  pains  to  make  his  characters 
belong  to  the  locality  he  has  chosen.  Perhaps  he  is  more  success¬ 
ful  with  Venice,  but  who,  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
thinks  for  a  moment  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens?  Who  looks 
upon  Bottom  as  a  Greek?  How  could  Dogberry  and  Verges  pos¬ 
sibly  appear  in  Sicily?  Or  Sir  Toby  Belch,  or  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
or  the  inimitable  Maria  in  Illyria?  These  come  of  an  English 
stock,  from  Warwickshire  perhaps,  because  Shakespeare  is  no 
pedant  in  the  matter  of  his  scenery.  And  just  as  his  Eomans  are 
Englishmen,  so,  too,  is  the  nurse  who  serves  as  go-between  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  constructed  on  a  solidly  British  basis. 

The  essence  of  the  romantic  comedy  remains  with  the  lovers  in 
the  fairy  home  of  Belmont.  But  what  has  happened  to  the  play 
in  later  times?  Any  actress  is  proud  to  assume  the  part  of  Portia, 
but  in  a  modern  world  she  knows  perfectly  well  that  her  interest 
is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  actor  who  plays  Shvlock.  And  even 
with  regard  to  this  character  we  are  conscious  of  a  change  from 
an  earlier  conception.  Shakespeare,  undoubtedlv,  meant  us  to 
hate  and  loathe  Shylock.  He  spares  no  opportunitv  of  bolding 
him  up  to  derision.  He  wants  us  to  laucb  at  him  as  well  as  to 
spurn  him,  for  in  this  matter  he  is  faithfully  reproducing  the 
feelings  of  the  time,  which  regarded  the  Jew.  as  monevlendpc 
and  usurer,  with  absolute  abhorrence.  If  we  want  a  proof,  we  need 
onlv  turn  to  the  Jew  of  Malta,  hv  Christonher  Marlowe.  In  this 
we  have  a  sinister  figure  of  rapacitv  and  evil,  a  man  designed  to 
exhibit  some  of  the  worst  vices  of  humanity,  and  called  Barahas 
as  though  to  suggest  at  once  that  he  is  the  horn  enemv  of  all 
followers  of  Christ.  Shakespeare  probably  started  with  the  same 
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intention  as  Christopher  Marlowe,  but  what  is  the  curious  result? 
He  is  such  a  born  psychologist  that  he  must  needs  do  justice 
even  to  Shy  lock.  He  cannot  help  but  make  him  human.  He 
makes  us  feel  how  largely  his  malevolence  was  due  to  the  most 
un-Christian  conduct  of  the  Christians.  He  gives  him  the  noble 
speech  which  commences  “Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?”  involving 
an  appeal  to  our  generous  feelings  of  compassion  for  one  who  was 
at  least  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning,  All  the  waves  of 
calamity  beat  against  this  solitary  figure.  His  servant  derides 
him,  his  daughter  runs  away  from  him,  he  is  robbed  of  the  jewels 
of  which  he  made  great  store.  Finally,  he  is  even  robbed  of  that 
revenge  which,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  the  law,  was 
his  due.  And  when  he  leaves  the  scene  at  the  end  of  the  trial, 
bankrupt  in  hope  and  prospects,  forced  to  become  a  Christian, 
with  all  the  edifice  which  he  had  so  laboriously  built  up  in  ruins 
around  him,  he  becomes  a  figure  of  absolute  tragedy,  so  tragic, 
indeed,  that  Shakespeare  is  in  haste  to  tack  on  a  fifth  act  in 
order  to  restore  the  balance  of  his  play.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Shakespeare  ever  saw  a  Jew,  for  they  were  not  allowed  to  live  in 
England.  Most  likely,  however,  this  law  w^as  evaded.  But  the 
extraordinary  thing  is  the  ability  with  which  the  dramatist  gets 
hold  of  the  essential  features  of  a  characteristic  Jew,  who  uses 
imagery  derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  insists  on  the  absolute 
letter  of  the  bond,  and  shows  throughout  that  intense  pride  in 
his  race  which  has  kept  the  Jew  a  thing  apart  through  centuries 
alike  of  prosperity  and  failure. 

Shakespeare  becomes  a  little  more  sure  in  his  procedure  in 
each  of  the  ensuing  romantic  comedies.  Clearly  he  was  feeling 
his  way  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  He  is  aware  that  a  mere 
love-story  is  not  sufficient,  not  even  when  the  lovers  are  doubled 
and  trebled.  Something  more  is  required  to  stiffen  the  plot,  and 
it  is  probably  with  some  such  idea  in  his  head  that  Shakespeare 
added  the  Antonio-Shylock  story  to  the  Bassanio-Portia  story. 
What  is  the  result?  The  background  overpowers  the  foreground, 
the  sinister  figure  of  Shylock  dominates  the  whole  play,  and  what 
ought  to  be  sub-plot  comes  to  be  the  main  intrigue.  He  does  not 
make  quite  the  same  mistake  again.  He  still  believes  in  the 
necessity  of  some  mutterings  of  storm,  in  order  to  give  due  con¬ 
trast  to  the  sunlight,  but  he  will  see  to  it  that  the  importance  of 
the  serious  elements  does  not  overpower  the  lighter  intrigue  of 
his  lovers.  In  the  next,  therefore,  of  his  romantic  comedies. 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  we  still  find  much  the  same  formula 
as  that  which  dictated  The  Merchant  of  Venice — two  pairs  of 
lovers  at  least,  and  behind  them  a  dark  intrigue  which  threatens 
to  mar  their  felicity.  We  have  also  in  Much  Ado  the  same  kind  of 
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interaction  of  two  plots  which  we  have  already  observed  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  There  is  the  story  connected  with 
Beatrice  and  Benedick  and  the  story  connected  with  Hero 
and  Claudio.  But  the  menacing  figures  of  evil,  Don  John  and 
Borachio,  are  not  really  very  formidable ;  indeed,  such  villainy 
as  they  are  on  the  stage  to  express  is  more  than  a  little  artificial, 
and  we  are  not  inclined  to  take  it  very  seriously.  Melodramatic 
figures  like  Don  John  and  Borachio  are  themselves  made  use  of 
to  lead  up  to  the  more  purely  comic  factors  of  the  play.  The  broad 
comedians,  Dogberry  and  Verges,  for  instance,  justify  their 
existence,  because  Borachio  gets  drunk,  is  apprehended  and  gives 
the  whole  secret  away. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  ever  before,  Shakespeare  expends  his 
whole  force  over  the  two  characters  which  stand  well  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  action — Beatrice  and  Benedick.  We  are  to  suppose 
that  they  were,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  attracted  to  one 
another,  even  before  the  story  opens.  We  observe  that  they  begin 
to  bicker  as  soon  as  the  curtain  goes  up,  and  inasmuch  as  this 
bickering  is  sheer  word-play  and  of  no  particular  use  to  the  action , 
the  audience  at  once  understands  that  these  gay  fencers  have 
entered  the  lists  more  than  once  before  and  know  to  a  nicety 
the  length  of  each  other’s  weapons.  Beatrice  is  one  of  the  most 
commanding  figures  which  Shakespeare  ever  drew.  She  is  stronger 
all  round  than  Portia,  stronger,  I  mean,  intellectually.  She  has 
not  the  winsome  grace  of  Viola,  nor  the  quiet,  demure  fun  and 
humour  of  Eosalind.  Into  Beatrice’s  composition  comes  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  the  shrew.  We  can  quite  imagine  that  if 
she  had  not  been  given  free  play  and  not  been  surrounded  by  all 
the  tender  affection  of  those  who  knew  her  and  loved  her,  she 
might  have  become  Katherine  the  Curst.  Whether  in  that  case 
Benedick  would  have  been  able  to  manage  her,  as  Petruchio 
managed  Katherine,  is  a  doubtful  matter.  Like  all  comedies,  the 
curtain  falls  on  the  happiness  of  the  lovers,  and  we  are  expressly 
debarred  from  wondering  what  happened  afterwards.  The 
married  life  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice  we  should  not  like  to  be 
too  sure  of,  although  they  began  their  career  so  gallantly.  Shake¬ 
speare  has  now,  however,  discovered  that  he  is  at  his  best  when 
he  is  amalgamating  different  stories,  bringing  them  together  with 
that  touch  of  supreme  theatrical  genius  which  is  his  most  distinc¬ 
tive  characteristic.  The  procedure  is  just  the  same  as  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  How  are  the  two  widely  different  stories, 
of  how  Portia  was  wooed  and  won,  and  how  the  wiles  of  Shylock 
were  defeated,  to  be  amalgamated  in  one  plot?  How,  again,  was 
the  story  which  involved  the  fates  of  Hero  and  Claudio  to  be 
reconciled  and  made  one  wdth  the  flashing  wit  encounters  of 
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“Dear  Lady  Disdain”  and  her  much-derided  and  much-loved 
soldier?  In  each  play — The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Much  Ado — 
we  get  a  sort  of  critical  scene  in  which  this  union  of  diverse 
elements  is  consummated.  In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  it  is  the 
trial  scene,  in  Much  Ado  it  is  the  church  scene.  Very  artfully 
and  ingeniously  does  Shakespeare  work  to  get  all  the  due  effect 
out  of  his  two  stories  in  Much  Ado.  As  we  all  know^  the  church 
scene  consists  of  two  superficially  contradictory  episodes.  The 
repudiation  of  Hero  by  Claudio  is  so  bitter  and  so  unpleasant  that 
only  a  Shakespeare  could  have  tacked  on  to  it  without  fear  that 
little  scene  between  Beatrice  and  Benedick.  In  truth,  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  the  device  which  is  to  bring  the  two  lovers  together. 
Hero  is  Beatrice’s  friend,  Claudio  is  Benedick’s  friend.  Hero  has 
been  disgraced  publicly ;  Claudio  has  shown  himself  contemptible 
in  the  harshness  with  which  he  has  pursued  his  vengeance.  And 
out  of  this  imbroglio  comes  the  strange  discovery  that  Beatrice  is 
in  love  with  Benedick,  and  that  Benedick  is  quite  prepared  to  over¬ 
throw  all  his  old  friendships  for  the  sake  of  Beatrice’s  beautiful 
eyes.  Left  together,  after  all  the  others  have  gone  their  respec¬ 
tive  ways  from  a  desecrated  ceremony,  the  pair  of  lovers  have 
their  brief,  poignant  talk,  and  the  central  moment  for  which 
Shakespeare  has  long  been  preparing  is  reached  when  Beatrice 
flashes  upon  Benedick  her  two  words:  “Kill  Claudio!”  Both 
she  and  he  knew  how  much  she  was  asking.  It  was  a  supreme 
test  of  the  love  that  was  greater  than  mere  friendship.  Does 
Benedick  like  her  well  enough  to  renounce  all  his  old  associations 
for  her  sake  ?  And  the  answer  comes  at  once.  From  that  moment 
I  Benedick  is  Beatrice’s  sworn  knight,  ready  to  fulfil  her  lightest, 
as  well  as  her  sternest,  behest. 

As  to  the  figures  which  surround  the  principal  actors  in  his 
play,  Shakespeare  is,  as  ordinarily  happens,  supremely  careless. 
He  does  not  even  try  to  be  convincing.  The  plot  against  Hero 
is  as  stupid  as  it  is  malicious.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  in 
Don  John’s  absurd  villainy.  Nobody  cares,  however,  because 
Shakespeare  looks  to  it  that  we  should  be  so  much  interested  in 
the  main  incidents  that  nothing  else  matters.  Fortunately,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  villains  give  an  opportunity  for  the  illustration 
of  two  characters  of  downright  comedy — Dogberry  and  Verges. 
What  business  they  had  to  be  in  Messina  is  another  question. 
They  are,  of  course,  purely  English,  drawn  from  some  of  those 
rustic  types  which  our  dramatist  had  before  his  eyes  in  his 
Warwickshire  home — incomparably  stupid  and  incomparably 
funny,  much  better  than  the  two  Gobbos  of  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  or  the  two  Dromios  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors.  Nor  let 
us  omit,  before  we  leave  this  play,  to  notice  one  feature  which 
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connects  it  with  Shakespeare’s  later  work.  As  distinct  from 
Portia  and  Bassanio,  who  remain  at  the  end  of  the  play  pretty 
well  what  they  w'ere  at  the  beginning,^  we  observe  a  distinct 
development  of  character  in  Benedick  and  Beatrice.  We  watch 
them,  as  it  were,  growing  before  our  eyes,  out  of  two  witty  com¬ 
batants  becoming  two  ardent  and  affectionate  friends.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  character  in  the  course  of  a  play  becomes  a  keynote  of 
Shakespeare’s  later  work,  as  we  see  in  Hamlet  and  Othello  and 
Macbeth. 

When  Shakespeare,  at  a  later  period,  after  writing  Hamlet, 
composed  such  pieces  as  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  Measure 
for  Measure,  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  he  wrote  so-called 
comedies,  which  cannot  possibly  be  included  in  any  real 
definition  of  the  comedy  spirit.  No  one  pretends  to  like 
any  of  these  three  plays.  They  are  all  full  of  a  kind  of  bitterness, 
which  is  very  far  removed  from  the  usual  Shakespearean  tolerance 
and  broadmindedness.  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  the  strangest  piece 
of  all.  Some  of  us  are  inclined  to  say  that  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
travesties  the  early  heroes  and  antique  forms  of  heroism  in  such 
plays  as  Ccesar  and  Cleopatra  and  Androcles  and  the  Lion.  But 
his  irreverence — if,  indeed,  that  be  the  right  term — is  as  nothing 
compared  with  what  Shakespeare  did  in  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Perhaps,  because  he  was  angry  with  his  so-called  rival  poet, 
the  classical  Chapman,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  belittle  all  the 
old  Greek  heroes,  as  though  he  were  running  a  tilt  against 
classical  types.  Ulysses,  Agamemnon,  and  the  rest  cut  strange 
figures  in  his  play.  And  never  was  a  bitterer  thing  created 
than  Thersites. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  romantic  comedy  is  only  to  be 
found  in  Shakespeare.  It  runs  through  all  the  history  of  the  art, 
and  our  modern  age  affords  us  many  illustrations.  It  would  seem 
that  most  dramatic  writers,  although  they  try  in  a  truly  logical 
spirit  to  exhibit  the  humour  of  the  situations  they  describe  and 
the  humour  of  the  characters  which  they  are  illustrating,  are 
tempted  now  and  again  to  abandon  such  points  of  irony  and 
satire  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  their  task  in  order  to 
indulge  in  some  frankly  ideal  and  imaginative  production  which 
will  be  of  the  essence  of  romance.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  you 
get  a  man  like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  who,  disbelieving  in  romance, 
keeps  his  comedies  free  from  romantic  entanglement.  And  yet 
there  is  Captain  Brasshound’s  Conversion  to  make  us  pause.*  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero  gives  us  a  romantic  comedy  in  The  Princess  and 

(1)  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  Bassanio  has  not  gradually  learnt  a  good 
many  lessons  about  “gentlemanliness.” 

(2)  And  shall  we  add  Pygmalion^. 
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the  Butterfly,  and  Sir  James  Barrie  gives  us  very  little  else. 
How  otherwise  are  we  to  describe  pieces  like  The  Admirable 
Crichton,  Little  Mary,  What  Every  Woman  Knows,  or  even 
<The  Adored  One,  except  as  romantic  comedies,  in  which  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  often  ideal  and  the  characters  possess  ideal 
excellences  ? 

It  is  more  important,  however,  for  us  to  determine  in  brief  and 
summary  fashion  why  Shakespeare’s  conception  of  comedy  falls 
short  of  the  real  range  and  value  of  the  comic  spirit.  Why 
does  it  not  amount  to  comedy  as  we  have  learnt  to  under¬ 
stand  it?  For  one  reason  above  all  others.  Comedy  is, 
and  must  be — at  least,  as  we  judge  from  having  read  the  best 
examples — a  humorous  criticism  of  life.  There  is  no  lack 
of  humour  in  Shakespeare,  but  there  is  no  criticism  of  life. 
You  cannot  have  a  criticism  of  life,  and  therefore  no  criticism  of 
contemporary  manners,  if  you  insist  on  putting  your  characters 
into  a  purely  ideal  scene.  Belmont  is  unreal ;  so  is  Messina ;  so 
also  is  Illyria ;  and  most  of  all  ideal  is  the  Forest  of  Arden.  We 
are  asked  to  see  play-acting  under  conditions  w’hich  do  not  obtain 
in  the  life  we  know.  There  is  a  study  of  character,  it  is  true, 
and  there  are  also  contrasts  of  character,  but  a  comedy  of  character 
— character  as  educed  out  of  the  clash  of  real  living  personalities 
and  vital  incidents — cannot  be  found  in  the  Shakespearean 
comedies.  They  are  delightful  exercises  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  they 
please  us  perhaps  just  because  they  are  not  altogether  real.  They 
are  artificial  in  the  sense  that  they  are  purely  fantastic,  whereas 
characters  of  true  comedy  are  artificial  because  they  are  abstracted 
as  types  from  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  real  world  in  which 
the  dramatist  moves  and  has  his  being.  The  world  as  pictured  by 
the  true  writer  of  comedy  is  the  real  world,  though  heightened 
and  adorned  by  his  comic  humour.  The  characters  he  portrays 
are  real  men  and  women,  albeit  that  for  the  purposes  of  his  wit 
their  lineaments  are  exaggerated. 

W.  L.  Courtney. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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I. 

It  was  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens  on  a  starry  night  that 
inspired  the  profound  words  of  Pascal  ;  “le  silence  4ternel  des 
espaces  infinis  m’effraie.”  Profound  words  are  these,  indeed,  to 
be  re-echoed  by  all  those  who,  like  the  immortal  author  of  the 
Pensees,  have  known  what  the  anguish  of  uncertainty  in  the 
presence  of  the  mystery  of  the  universe  means.  And  doubtless 
was  it  the  spectacle  of  the  silent  canals  and  grass-growm  streets 
of  Bruges-la-Morte,  as  they  appear  lit  up  by  the  last  cold  rays 
of  a  northern  sun,  that  inspired  Georges  Eodenbach  when  he 
penned  those  lines  which  are  at  once  a  Magnificat  and  a  Dirge — 
lines  that  celebrate  the  might  and  grandeur  of  the  old  Flemish 
city  in  the  past,  and  that  tell  also  the  sad  story  of  subsequent 
decay  and  death. 

Some  six  hours  by  train  from  London  and  Paris,  some  two  hours 
from  Brussels,  we  find  ourselves  transported  into  another  age,  into 
an  age  which  we  believed  to  have  disappeared,  and  which  still 
survives  in  a  few  isolated  specimens.  And  such  a  specimen  of 
the  fifteenth  century  is  Bruges,  the  sole  survivor  of  those  bygone 
days  in  the  north.  In  the  south  we  are  used  to  them.  In  France, 
in  Spain,  in  Italy,  there  are  numerous  towns  which  carry  us  back 
five  hundred  years ;  we  need  only  think  of  Toledo  and  Cordova, 
of  Venice  and  Ravenna,  of  Uzerche  and  Loches,  of  Assisi  and 
Siena.  But  the  old  cities  of  the  north  have  been  transformed, 
disfigured,  and  rendered  up-to-date;  scarcely  anything  remains  to 
remind  the  traveller  of  the  past  in  Antwerp  or  Hamburg,  in 
Brussels  or  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  we  prefer  not  to  speak  at  all 
of  the  great  capitals,  of  Paris  and  Vienna.  In  the  midst  of  the 
wilderness  of  northern  civilisation  an  oasis  remains  standing  in 
Flanders,  a  city  that  tells  us  of  an  age  in  which  America  and 
industrialism  and  mercantilism  were  unknown,  in  which  Europe 
was  not  afraid  of  the  sacrifices  entailed  by  war — of  an  age  that 
had  ideals,  and  in  which  men  and  women  were  willing  to  suffer  for 
their  faith,  because  faith  in  those  days  was  a  living  reality. 

Bruges-la-Morte  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  poet  to 
give  expression  to  her  joys  and  sorrows,  to  sing  her  glory  and 
her  decay.  Georges  Rodenbach  was  the  minstrel  of  Bruges,  but 
he  was  a  minstrel  who  sang,  not  of  love,  but  of  death.  Every 
page  of  his  books  exhales  an  atmosphere  that  tears  would  seem 
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to  have  rendered  moist ;  on  reading  them  one  can  guess  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  story  of  Bruges,  one  thinks  to  hear  the  plaintive  melody 
of  the  Belfry  bells  ringing  out  the  hours  that  pass  and  that  never 
return.  But  the  pessimism  of  Georges  Rodenbach  is  in  harmony 
vpith  his  subject.  For  there  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  in  the 
air  of  Bruges.  It  is  not  the  voluptuous  sadness  which  envelops 
Toledo  or  Cordova,  where  the  image  of  death  is  constantly  before 
our  eyes,  but  where  death  itself  serves  as  a  motive  for  enhancing 
our  powers  of  feeling,  for  increasing  the  intensity  of  life.  The 
vision  of  death  has  imparted  to  Bruges  a  spirit  of  gentle  resignation 
that  has  nothing  voluptuous  in  it.  The  atmosphere  here  is  one 
of  unruffled  calm,  doubtless  due  to  the  refrigerating  influence  of 
the  northern  climate,  which  checks  the  violence  of  desire.  The 
sea  has  forsaken  Bruges,  and  the  retreating  waves  have  borne 
away  on  their  snowy  crest  the  hopes  and  illusions  of  the  old 
Flemish  city.  Bereft  of  its  former  might  and  glory,  Bruges  awaits 
serenely  the  end  of  all  things,  wrapped  perpetually  in  the  stillness 
of  a  northern  summer’s  evening.  Not  wild  sensuality,  nor  the 
fierce  longings  created  within  us  by  the  fiery  sun  of  southern 
climes,  but  peaceful  meditation,  is  what  we  find  here.  Resignation 
is  the  lesson  unceasingly  taught  by  Bruges,  whatever  be  the  season 
and  whatever  be  the  colour  of  the  sky ;  unceasingly  does  this 
city  of  the  dead  remind  us  of  the  fugacity  of  our  vain  pleasures 
and  delights,  unceasingly  does  it  invite  us  to  fix  our  thoughts  on 
that  alone  which  is  eternal  and  imperishable.  The  words  of 
Victor  Hugo  :  — 

“  Resta  k  la  solitude, 

Reste  k  la  pauvret4. 

Vis  sans  inquietude, 

£t  ne  te  fais  etude, 

Que  de  I’^lternite,” 

would  seem  to  be  the  motto  of  Bruges.  Bruges  does  not  do  us 
violence  ;  it  soothes  us.  But  none  the  less  is  this  soothing  influence 
at  the  same  time  a  depressing  and  discouraging  one.  Sully- 
Prudhomme  has  told  us  of  those  caresses  that  bring  tears  to  the 
eyes,  and  not  tears  of  joy,  but  tears  of  sorrow  :  — 

"On  a  dans  Tame  une  tendresse. 

Oil  tremblcnt  toutes  les  douleurs, 

Et  c'est  parfois  une  caresse 

Qui  trouble,  et  fait  germer  les  pleurs.” 

And  thus  it  is  with  Bruges.  It  captivates  us,  takes  possession  of 
our  whole  being,  and  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  obsession 
Once  we  have  come  into  real  and  lasting  contact  with  the  town, 
we  are  its  slaves.  It  will  heal  our  shattered  nerves,  rest  our  tired 
brain,  hush  the  voice  of  passion  within  us ;  but  its  caressing  hand 
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not  only  soothes  and  calms,  it  also  instils  into  us  the  venom  of 
sadness,  and  for  this  poison  there  is  no  antidote. 

Bruges-la-Morte  becomes  our  mistress,  and  her  yoke  is  as  light 
as  it  is  irresistible,  and  we  are  willing  slaves.  It  is  not  a  nightmare 
that  tortures  us,  but  a  soft,  entrancing  music  that  penetrates  the 
soul,  and  that  we  hear  perpetually,  waking  or  asleep.  What  we 
owe  to  Georges  Kodenbach  is  not  the  mere  painting  of  a  portrait, 
but  the  creation  of  a  living  personality.  He  has  put  life  into  the 
city  of  the  dead,  he  has  raised  up  Bruges  by  the  power  of  his  love 
for  her.  And  what  we  see  before  us  when  we  read  Bruges-la- 
Morte  and  Le  Carillonneur,  are  not  only  the  steeples  and  the 
gabled  roofs  and  the  silent  canals  of  a  venerable  town ;  beyond 
these  and  behind  them  we  feel  the  presence  of  something  which 
imparts  into  stone  and  brick  and  water  the  breath  of  life,  of  some¬ 
thing  that  is  lacking  in  the  mere  descriptive  guide-book,  however 
minute  in  its  details  it  may  be — and  this  “  something  ”  is  the 
soul  of  a  city.  Rodenbach  has  resuscitated  the  soul  of  Bruges ; 
he  has  helped  us  not  only  to  hear,  but  to  be  penetrated  by,  the 
infinitely  sad  and  wonderfully  sweet  music  which  vibrates  in  the 
air  of  the  old  Flemish  city.  We  hear  this  music  as  it  sings  and 
weeps  alternately  in  the  bells  that  merrily  peal  on  festival  and 
market  days,  or  that  softly  chime,  in  the  fading  light  of  evening, 
the  plaintive  tones  of  the  Angelas.  We  feel  it  palpitating  in  our 
hearts,  we  hear  its  echo  in  the  shade  cast  by  the  trees  that  border 
the  innumerable  canals.  It  brings  back  to  us  the  memory  of  the 
glorious  past  of  Bruges,  brilliant  wdth  hope,  of  a  w'orld  that  was 
and  that  is  no  more,  whose  splendour  was  great  but  ephemeral, 
and  which  survives  only  in  venerable  and  moss-grown  ruins. 

Most  certainly  are  the  monuments  of  Bruges  not  ruins  when 
considered  from  the  architectural  point  of  view.  The  Belfry,  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Blood,  the  churches  of  Saint-Sauveur,  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  of  Notre-Dame,  the  Hospital  of  St.  Jean,  which  contains  in¬ 
comparable  products  of  the  genius  of  Memling,  are  anything  else 
but  ruins.  But  when  we  tread  the  grass  growing  in  the  silent  streets, 
and  contemplate  the  gables  and  spires  and  towers,  vestiges  of  the 
Past,  we  are  overcome  by  a  feeling  of  indefinable  melancholy. 
The  spires  and  steeples  seem  to  have  an  attitude  of  proud  defiance, 
yet  only  for  a  brief  minute ;  the  cry  of  joyous  confidence  that 
ascended  in  bygone  ages  from  the  prosperous  city  towards  the 
heavens  is  to-day  stifled,  and  is  nothing  more  than  an  expiring 
whisper  amidst  the  all-pervading  silence.  Regret  and  discourage¬ 
ment  is  what  the  spires  and  steeples  tell  us  of  to-day  :  regret  for 
the  past,  discouragement  as  regards  the  future.  Overshadowing 
a  city  from  which  all  life  has  fled,  they  do  but  accentuate  the 
universal  impression  of  sadness.  Spires  and  steeples,  august  and 
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venerable  monuments  :  these  are  not  in  themselves  ruins,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  the  messengers  of  ruin — of  the  ruin  of  the 
hopes  and  illusions  and  ambitions  of  vanished  generations.  And 
if  we  suppose  the  soul  of  Bruges-la-Morte  to  wander  at  night 
through  deserted  streets  and  alongside  of  gloomy  canals,  then  can 
it  find  no  resting-place  other  than  these  superb  relics  of  so  much 
glory,  which  tell  the  passer-by  the  tale  of  the  long  agony  that 
is  not  yet  finished. 

To  appreciate  Georges  Eodenbach  it  is  necessary  to  know 
Bruges,  and  to  know'  it  otherwise  than  as  a  tourist.  Bruges  is  one 
of  those  cities  which  require  to  be  understood  in  order  to  be 
admired.  And  before  w’e  can  understand  Bruges  certain  conditions 
must  be  fulfilled.  Many  may  enter  the  sanctuary,  but  few  are 
worthy  of  it.  Above  all  things  is  the  possession  of  a  special  mental 
disposition,  of  a  special  temperament,  indispensable;  one  must  be 
artist,  philosopher,  and  historian  at  the  same  time,  passionately 
fond  of  the  beautiful  and  the  ideal,  capable  of  transporting  oneself 
back  to  the  ages  of  which  stone-and-brick  remains  tell  the  story, 
able  to  appreciate  the  deep  meaning  of  a  fresco,  of  a  vase,  of  a 
bas-relief,  of  an  inscription — able  to  understand  the  beauty  of 
the  simple  faith  of  former  days,  the  greatness  of  soul  that  finds 
expression  in  the  majestic  arches  of  a  basilica,  the  strength  of 
love  and  desire  revealed  in  a  prayer.  Bruges  is  one  of  those  cities 
in  which  one  can  take  refuge  in  times  of  the  greatest  affliction 
of  the  soul ;  disheartened  by  the  failures  of  the  present,  incredulous 
as  regards  the  future,  we  can  here  bury  ourselves  in  the  Past  and 
enter  into  communion  with  our  ancestors,  whose  labour  it  was  that 
ploughed  the  furrows  which  guide  us  to-day  through  the  field 
of  our  daily  life. 

“Nous  avons  voulu  aussi  et  principalement  4voquer  une  Ville  (says 
Rodenbach),  la  Ville  comme  un  personnage  essentiel,  associd  aux  4tats 
d’ame,  qui  conseille,  dissuade,  determine  k  agir.  Ainsi,  dans  la  rdalit^,  cette 
Bruges,  qu’il  nous  a  plu  d’41ire,  apparait  presque  humaiue.  Un  ascendant 
s’dtablit  d’elle  sur  ceux  qui  y  sdjournent.  Elle  les  facjonne  selon  ses  sites 
et  ses  cloches.” 

Hugues  Viane,  we  are  told  in  Bruges-la-Morte,  has  come  to 
the  old  Flemish  city  after  the  crisis  that  has  wrecked  his  existence. 
The  death  of  his  young  wife  has  totally  disabled  him.  In  his 
distress  he  seeks  to  flee  from  the  world,  to  shut  out  the  rattle  and 
roar  of  busy  streets,  to  place  an  insuperable  barrier  between 
himself  and  the  throbbing  life  of  great  centres.  For  such  as  him 
is  Bruges  a  welcome  port  in  the  storm.  What  spot  more  favourable 
for  communion  with  the  dead  than  this  necropolis?  And  com¬ 
munion  w'ith  the  dead,  with  his  dead,  is  henceforth  Hugues  Viane’s 
sole  object  on  earth.  He  himself  belongs  more  to  the  Kingdom 
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of  Ghosts  than  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Living,  for  the  raison  d’Hre 
of  his  existence  lies  beyond  the  grave.  In  this  finite  world  he  has 
no  further  interest,  since  his  entire  attention  is  concentrated  on 
the  world  to  come. 

And  thus  does  he  come  to  Bruges,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  he 
should  do  so.  Here  he  can  hold  daily  intercourse  with  Death, 
who  casts  broad  shadows  over  the  streets  of  the  Flemish  town. 
The  apartment  of  Hugues  Viane  overlooks  the  Quai  du  Rosaire 
and  the  canal  bordered  by  the  picturesque  terrace  of  La  Vache ; 
straight  in  front  of  him  towers  the  Belfry,  and  he  can  hear  the 
bells  reminding  him  every  quarter  of  an  hour  that  the  sands  of 
life  are  slowly  but  surely  running  down  the  glass.  Outside,  every¬ 
thing  speaks  of  Death — the  silent  quay,  and  the  still  more  silent 
canal,  and  the  grey  mass  of  the  Belfry  tower.  And  inside  the 
house  the  whole  apartment  speaks  of  nothing  else,  for  Hugues 
Viane  has  bidden  farewell  to  life,  and  consequently  does  his  lodging 
in  Bruges  remain  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  his  flat  in  Paris 
before  the  passing-away  of  her  whom  he  so  greatly  loved.  Each 
chair,  each  table,  each  photograph,  each  flower-vase  is  in  the 
same  place  ;  the  curtains  themselves  have  not  been  changed.  The 
whole  house,  filled  with  souvenirs  and  relics  of  her  who  is  no 
more,  appears  to  be  awaiting  the  speedy  return  of  its  mistress. 
And  amongst  the  relics  scattered  throughout  the  apartment  there 
is  one  that  is  trebly  sacred,  like  unto  the  Host  in  the  tabernacle  : 
a  tress  of  fair  hair,  cut  by  Hugues  from  the  head  of  a  corpse  that 
was  already  cold,  and  which  ever  since  has  been  preserved  in 
a  casket  with  jealous  care. 

And  from  henceforth,  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the  living, 
Hugues  Viane  will  live  in  unceasing  intercourse  with  the  dead. 
All  his  energy  has  gone,  his  will-power  does  not  exist.  Bruges 
is  not  only  the  enchantress  w’hose  syren-like  melodies  enthral, 
she  is  also  the  endormeuse  who  lulls  us  into  a  dangerous  sleep 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  awaken.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to 
hold  too  frequent  intercourse  wdth  the  dead,  for  we  thereby  dry  up 
all  the  sources  of  our  life-energy.  Hugues  Viane,  whose  body 
alone  is  still  bound  to  the  earth,  but  whose  spirit  is  in  regions  far 
beyond  the  fleecy  clouds  that  the  wind  drives  across  the  horizon, 
is  entirely  dead  to  all  realities.  How  clearly  do  we  see  this  when 
he  falls  in  love  with  a  third-rate  antress,  who  is  not  only  common¬ 
place,  but  vulgar,  and  whom  Hugues  loves  because  he  sees  in  her 
the  “other  self,”  the  “double”  of  his  wife!  It  is,  indeed,  a 
lamentable  odyssey  1  Nothing  can  disabuse  a  man  who  is  blind 
because  he  has  lived  too  long  in  a  world  of  phantoms  and  illusions, 
and  who  allows  himself  to  be  made  a  fool  of  by  an  adventuress 
because  Bruges-la-Morte  has  annihilated  his  will-power. 
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He  does  not  even  perceive  the  terrible  blasphemy  of  which  he 
is  guilty,  the  unpardonable  insult  offered  by  him  to  the  memory 
of  Her  whose  memory  should  be  sacred,  and  whose  tress  of  fair 
hair  he  contemplates  daily  as  it  lies  before  him  in  the  casket.  He 
does  not  see  the  danger  of  his  conduct,  nor  does  he  understand 
that  the  manes  of  the  dead  will  one  day  have  to  obtain  satisfaction 
for  the  offence  committed  against  them.  Deeper  and  deeper  does 
he  sink  into  the  quicksands  of  illusion.  The  dresses  themselves 
of  the  dead  wife  are  removed  from  the  boxes  in  which  they  have 
been  kept,  the  adventuress  is  arrayed  in  them,  and  Hugues  is 
compelled  to  listen  to  her  mocking  laughter  as  she  looks  at  her 
image  reflected  in  the  looking-glass  :  the  veil  begins  to  fall,  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn  of  the  grey  morning  of  reason  begin  to 
appear.  And  once  it  has  been  rent,  the  veil  falls  swiftly.  Hugues 
understands  at  last  that  the  adventuress  is  unworthy  of  his  love, 
that  she  is  no  better  than  a  prostitute,  and  that  he  has  grievously 
offended  against  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

But  he  has  fallen  an  easy  victim  to  the  lethargy  which  is  the 
result  of  the  sweet  and  fatal  poison  instilled  into  our  organism 
by  the  air  of  Bruges-la-Morte.  No  force  de  resistance  is  left  to 
him,  much  less,  therefore,  any  force  d'agir.  He  knows  his 
mistress  to  be  an  adventuress,  but  yet  he  cannot  leave  her.  And, 
finally,  he  even  invites  her  to  his  house — to  the  sancta  sanctorum 
which  is  the  domain  of  the  manes,  and  which  must  be  reserved 
for  their  exclusive  use.  Hugues  himself,  up  till  the  last  moment, 
has  resisted,  for  even  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  open  the 
door  of  this  sanctuary  of  the  dead  to  any  other  mortal.  But  at 
last  he  succumbs.  The  veil  has  fallen,  his  illusions  are  destroyed, 
but  he  none  the  less,  through  sheer  inability  to  resist  any  longer, 
invites  a  woman  whom  he  knows  to  be  an  adventuress  into  the 
sanctuary. 

Beyond  this  he  cannot  go,  for  there  are  limits  which  no  human 
power  can  cross.  And  what  a  day  amongst  all  others  does  he 
choose  for  this  abominable  desecration,  for  this  supreme  insult 
to  the  manes  of  his  wife !  It  is  the  day  on  which  the  venerable 
and  picturesque  procession  of  the  Holy  Blood  passes  through  the 
streets  of  Bruges,  thronged  for  once  with  the  crowds  of  yore — on 
which  the  streets,  strewn  with  rushes  and  gay  with  many-coloured 
banners,  re-echo  to  the  sounds  of  centuries  !  The  city  of  the  dead 
is  outw^ardly  gay  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  Month  of  Mary ;  it 
puts  on  festive  apparel  in  honour  of  the  sacred  Eelic  that  is  the 
pride  of  Catholic  Bruges.  Gay  crowds  of  pilgrims  press  noisily 
through  the  old  streets.  And  yet  for  those  who  understand  Bruges  : 
for  those  whose  mind  has  been  moulded  and  beaten  into  shape  by 
her  ;  for  those  who  have  been  captivated  and  enslaved  by  the  divine 
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enchantress — for  them,  this  day  is,  more  than  any  other,  the 
Day  of  the  Dead,  the  Day  dedicated  to  the  Manes  and  rendered 
holy  by  the  real  presence  in  our  midst  of  past  generations.  The 
shadow  of  Death  hovers  this  day  more  persistently  than  otherwise 
over  the  old  Dlemish  town;  everywhere,  from  the  silent  canals 
and  the  slender  spires  and  the  gabled  roofs,  we  hear  the  murmur 
of  the  voices  of  the  dead,  which  mingles  with  the  hymns  of  the 
little  children  and  is  wafted  with  the  incense  towards  the  realms 
above.  For  the  antique  procession,  which  the  succeeding  ages 
have  seen  pass  by,  awakens  all  the  spirits  of  the  dead  ;  it  celebrates 
the  unbroken  continuity  of  that  faith,  of  that  Catholic  tradition, 
which  have  been  the  faith  and  the  tradition  of  Bruges  from  time 
immemorial ;  it  recalls  the  Past,  and  transforms  the  latter  for  a 
brief  moment  into  a  tangible  and  concrete  reality. 

And  this  is  the  day  chosen  by  Hugues  Viane  for  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  the  worst  felony  of  all !  The  sancta  sanctorum  itself  is  to 
be  violated  and  profaned.  Has  he,  then,  forgotten  that  there  are 
certain  things  particularly  sacred,  certain  things  that  do  not  suffer 
violence  with  impunity?  The  tress  of  fair  hair  is  sacred  because 
the  Manes  of  the  dead  abide  therein.  The  intruder,  who  is  a 
vulgar  adventuress,  does  not  understand  this,  but  should  not 
Hugues  have  understood  it?  The  adventuress  dares  to  profane  the 
sacred  tress,  to  take  it  up  in  her  fingers,  to  pollute  it  by  her  impure 
contact  and  by  her  ribald  jests.  Hugues  has  long  since  ceased  to 
believe  in  his  mistress ;  he  has  long  since  ceased  to  see  in  her 
the  “other  self”  of  his  dead  wife.  She  has  enslaved  a  man  who 
was  already  enslaved  by  Bruges,  and  he  is  content  to  accept  with 
humility  the  daily  rebuffs  of  a  woman  whom  he  knows  to  be 
unfaithful  and  whom  he  detests.  But  the  sight  of  the  profanation 
of  the  tress  of  fair  hair  has  suddenly  restored  to  Hugues  an  energy 
that  he  has  not  known  for  years.  The  blood  streams  into  his 
head,  a  flame  passes  before  his  eyes,  his  temples  throb  violently ; 
he  calls  out  to  his  mistress  to  leave  the  tress  alone ;  and  a  sneer 
is  the  only  reply.  Hugues  springs  up,  his  mistress  runs  away, 
with  the  tress  coiled  round  her  neck  and  throat.  After  her  rushes 
Hugues ;  he  catches  her  up,  seizes  hold  of  the  tress  with  both 
hands,  and  pulls  with  all  his  strength  at  the  two  ends.  A  stifled 
cry,  and  a  corpse  falls  to  the  ground.  His  mistress  is  dead, 
strangled  by  the  tress  of  hair,  which  has  thereby  avenged  the 
profanation  of  which  it  had  been  the  victim.  The  intruder  had 
to  die,  because  she  chose  to  ignore  the  existence  of  certain  laws 
of  the  unseen  world  which  the  vulgar  mind  cannot  grasp.  Quos 
vult  Dens  perdere,  priiis  dementat. 

“  Elle  6tait  morte — pour  n’avoir  pas  devine  le  Myst^re  et  qu’il  y  eut 
une  chose  lit  &  laquelle  il  ne  fallait  point  toucher  sous  peine  de  sacrilege. 
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Elle  avait  port4  la  main,  elle,  Bur  la  chevelure  vindicative,  cette  chevelure 
qui,  d’emblee — pour  ceux  dont  I’ame  est  pure  et  communie  avec  le  Mystfere — 
laissait  entendre  que  k  la  minute  oil  elle  serait  profan6e,  elle-meme 
deviendrait  I'instrument  de  mort.” 


II. 

There  are  certain  places,  says  M.  Maurice  Banes  in  La  ColUne 
inspiree,  which  are  more  particularly  the  home  of  those  mysterious 
forces  that  we  call  manifestations  of  the  Divinity,  and  which  are 
in  an  especial  manner  sources  of  inspiration.  Such  places  enthral 
and  enslave  the  imagination ;  man  feels  himself  surrounded  here 
by  the  unseen  powers  of  the  universe ;  the  individual  reason  is 
unable  to  resist  the  subtle  and  penetrating  influence  of  the  sacred 
spot.  The  individual  must  here  renounce  his  claims  to  sovereignty, 
and  bow  down  before  a  higher  law.  Such  a  sacred  spot  is  Bruges, 
and  herein  lies  the  secrecy  of  its  ascendency  over  the  individual. 

Such  sacred  spots,  we  have  said,  are  in  an  especial  manner 
sources  of  inspiration.  This  explains  the  extraordinary  hyper¬ 
trophy  of  the  imaginative  faculty  that  we  notice  amongst  those 
who  have  abandoned  themselves  to  the  irresistible  influence  of 
Bruges,  and  of  whom  Georges  Eodenbach  has  given  us  such 
specimens  as  Hugues  Viane  in  Bruges-la-Morte,  Joris  Borluut  and 
Godelieve  Van  Hulle  in  Le  Carillonneur .  Hugues  Viane  can  even 
believe,  for  a  time,  that  a  vulgar  actress  from  Lille  is  the  “other 
self  ”  of  his  dead  wife — thereby  unconsciously  returning,  under  the 
influence  of  Bruges,  to  the  most  primitive  animistic  beliefs  of 
man.  With  the  other  two  personages  this  characteristic  hyper¬ 
trophy  of  the  imagination  is  less  marked,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
to  be  found.  And  the  abdication  of  the  individual  will,  dominated 
by  the  mysterious  forces  of  which  the  air  of  Bruges  is  full,  is  as 
evident  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Joris  Borluut  is  the  carillonneur  of  Bruges.  These  are  grave 
and  important  functions,  which  cannot  be  entrusted  to  the  first 
comer.  All  the  feelings  and  emotions  and  experiences  of  an 
old  city,  the  whole  of  the  priceless  moral  treasure  accumulated 
during  many  centuries,  must  find  expression  in  the  music  of  the 
Belfry  bells.  Success  and  failure,  smiles  and  tears,  illusions  and 
realities,  must  all  be  blended  here  into  one  sweet  harmony.  A 
consummate  artist  is  essential,  but  one  who  understands  Bruges 
is  essential  also,  for  the  difficult  task  is  assigned  him  of  con¬ 
cretising,  so  to  speak,  the  soul  of  the  Flemish  town.  In  the  merry 
laughter  and  plaintive  sighing  of  the  old  bells,  the  citizens  of 
Bruges  require  to  find  the  echo  of  that  which  they  feel  within 
themselves.  None,  therefore,  can  be  as  competent  to  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  an  aspirant  for  the  post  of  carillonneur  as 
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the  citizens,  whose  hearts  beat  in  unison  with  the  chimes  that 
have  rung  in  so  many  years  lit  up  with  the  glad  sunshine  of  hope, 
and  that  have  rung  out  so  many  veiled  in  sorrow  and  gloom. 

Thus  is  Joris  Borluut  chosen  by  the  universal  suflrage  of  his 
fellow-citizens  to  be  the  municipal  bell-ringer.  The  day  of  his 
election  is  a  triumphal  day  for  him,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
unanimous  vote  of  sympathy  and  confidence  accorded  him  by  the 
citizens  of  Bruges,  but  because  Joris  is  a  dreamer  and  an  idealist 
living  in  daily  and  intimate  communion  with  the  Ville  Morte, 
the  invisible  power  of  which  he  feels  within  himself.  The  thousand 
melodies  pent  up  within  the  Flemish  soul,  whose  incarnation 
Bruges  is,  are  only  waiting  for  the  musician  who  can  hear  and 
reveal  them.  Such  is  the  mission  of  Joris  Borluut,  and  he  knows 
that  it  is  a  sacred  mission,  and  a  mission  he  alone  is  capable  of 
fulfilling. 

Full  of  hope  and  confidence  and  brave  resolution,  he  ascends 
the  Belfry  tower,  and  the  peal  of  the  bells,  alternately  solemn 
and  merry,  resounds  throughout  the  old  town,  as  if  he  had  com¬ 
municated  to  them  something  of  his  innermost  self.  The  whole 
past  of  Bruges  vibrates  in  the  air,  and  the  song  of  the  bells  is 
carried  beyond  the  city,  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  the 
peaceful  pastures  and  meadows  around.  And  when  he  has  ceased 
to  play,  when  the  old  bells  are  tired  and  require  rest,  Joris 
ascends  to  the  upper  gallery  of  the  tower  in  order  to  visit  them. 
Some  of  them  are  embellished  by  bas-reliefs  on  the  inside.  And, 
in  the  course  of  his  inspection,  his  attention  is  attracted  by  one  bell 
in  particular,  which  fascinates  him  and  seems  to  wdsh  to  lure  him 
on,  like  the  serpent  in  the  biblical  legend,  to  some  mysterious  and 
forbidden  pleasures. 

Looking  at  the  grossly  obscene  bas-relief  on  this  bell,  Joris  is 
involuntarily  reminded,  by  a  strange  association  of  ideas,  of  the 
daughter  of  his  friend.  Van  Hulle.  The  latter,  who  is,  like  Joris, 
a  passionate  lover  of  Bruges,  has  two  daughters  :  Barbe  and 
Godelieve.  But  it  is  of  the  former  alone  that  the  obscene  bell 
reminds  Joris.  He  does  not  dare  to  connect  Godelieve  with  such 
a  painting,  for  her  extreme  purity  defends  her,  even  against  the 
unclean  thoughts  of  a  man,  better  than  a  fortress  wall  could  do. 
The  vision  of  Barbe  alone  comes  up  before  Joris  as  he  contemplates 
the  bell ;  of  Barbe,  with  her  red  lips  like  unto  ripe  and  savoury 
fruit,  with  the  suggestion  of  voluptuousness  that  emanates  from 
her  whole  being.  She  has  but  little  of  the  Flemish  blood  in 
her  veins,  has  Barbe,  and  it  is  the  fiery  blood  of  Spanish  ancestors 
that  courses  there  instead.  Such  crossings  are  frequently  to  be 
found  in  Flanders,  formerly  one  of  the  dominions  of  the  great 
Spanish  Empire,  and  where  the  violence  of  a  lawless  soldiery  has 
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left  permanent  ethnical  traces.  Barbe  Van  Hulle  is  doubtless  the 
last  of  many  generations  that  have  their  origin  in  the  rape  of 
a  Blemish  maiden  by  a  soldier  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  The 
suggestion  of  voluptuousness  emanating  from  her,  but  above  all 
her  lips,  too  red,  and  resembling  too  greatly  over-ripe  fruit,  have 
conquered  Joris  without  his  knowing  it.  And  it  is  only  when 
he  comes  into  contact  with  the  obscene  painting  on  the  bell  in  the 
Belfry  tower,  that  his  subconscious  mind  suddenly  yields  up  its 
secret. 

Thus  it  is  that  an  accident,  paltry  in  itself,  may  decide  our 
entire  destiny  in  this  life.  Joris  has  no  power  of  resistance,  no 
“force  of  inhibition,”  as  psychologists  call  it,  for  he  is  in  love 
with  Bruges,  and  he  is  under  the  irresistible  spell  of  the  Ville 
Alorte.  He  is  aw^are  of  the  risks  attending  a  marriage  with  Barbe 
Van  Hulle,  whom  he  knows  to  be  neurasthenic,  whom  he  suspects 
of  being  irascible  and  violent ;  and  he  is  equally  aware  of  the 
advantages  entailed  for  him  by  a  marriage  with  Godelieve,  so  calm 
and  gentle  and  lovable.  But  he  has  exchanged  a  kiss  with  Barbe, 
and  this  kiss  has  sealed  his  fate.  Henceforth  he  is  in  the  net 
from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

Later  on  how  greatly  will  he  rue  it !  Why,  ah !  why  did  he 
not  make  the  gentle  Godelieve  his  wife ;  why  did  he  not  seize 
the  opportunity  then  presented  him  of  ensuring  his  life’s  hajjpi- 
ness?  Question  that  innumerable  mortals  have  put  to  themselves 
since  the  earliest  days  of  humanity,  and  that  innumerable  others 
will  continue  to  put  until  this  earth  of  ours  has  grown  too  cold 
for  human  existence.  Insoluble  problem,  inexhaustible  source  of 
introspective  activity,  never-ending  tale  of  torture  !  Who  can  tell 
w'hy  our  life  is  guided  along  this  or  that  path,  why  we  should  be 
as  we  are  and  not  otherwise?  We  call  the  mystery  by  strange 
names,  we  ascribe  alternately  failure  and  success  to  an  inscrutable 
Providence,  or  to  an  equally  inscrutable  Fate ;  and  we  often  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  solution  of  life’s  enigma  lies  within  ourselves, 
that  our  actions  are  never  lost,  and  that  these  actions  produce 
necessary  and  sometimes  far-off  consequences.  At  the  bottom  of 
every  action  w'e  find  the  conflict  of  instinct  and  will-pow'er,  but 
further  than  this  we  cannot  go ;  for  w'e  are  not  the  creators  of 
our  instincts,  and  the  force  of  our  will  depends  not  only  on  us, 
but  on  our  parents  and  ancestors  and  environment. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  Bruges,  so  profoundly  melancholy  and 
mystical,  seems  to  rise  tow'ards  the  old  Belfry  tower,  silent  witness 
of  many  centuries  of  history.  Joris  could  here  not  only  breathe 
it,  but  envelop  himself  in  it  body  and  soul.  Here  could  he  freely 
meditate  on  the  vicissitudes  of  existence,  which  the  old  Flemish 
city  has  known  so  well,  but  which  trouble  her  no  longer,  for  she 
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has  to-day  risen  superior  to  them.  Here,  far  above  humanity, 
was  peace — the  peace  of  an  old  city  that  knows  how  to  die  serenely 
because  she  has  discovered  the  vanity  of  all  things.  Here,  far 
above  the  silent  streets  and  the  gabled  roofs,  the  soul  of  the 
Ville  Morte  reveals  itself,  clear  and  limpid  and  unsniled  by  human 
passions  and  trivialities,  like  unto  a  crystal  stream. 

Au-(le88U8  de  la  vie!  II  monta  au  beffroi,  d^sormais,  comme  s’il  4tait 
mont^  dans  son  reve,  d’une  marclie  all^gre,  tout  allege  des  vains  soucis 
d ’amour,  des  mesq nines  douleurs  intimes,  qui  avaient  trop  longtemps 
alourdi  son  ascension  vers  les  hauts  buts.  II  traversa  une  periode  h4roique. 
Le  cadran  de  la  tour  lui  4tincela  comme  un  bouclier  avec  lequel  elle  se 
defend  contre  la  nuit.  Et  le  carillon  chanta  des  hymnes  altiers;  non  plus 
une  musique  6goutt4e,  qu’on  aurait  dite  les  larmes  de  celui  mont4  lii- 
haut  et  qui  pleurait  sur  la  ville;  non  plus  meme  une  musique  4boul4e,  qu’on 
aurait  dite  des  pellet^es  de  terre  pr4cipit4es  dans  la  fosse  d’un  passe  mort. 
Ce  fut  le  concert  de  la  ddlivrance,  le  chant  male  et  libre  de  I’homme  qui  se 
sent  d61ivr4,  regarde  I’avonir,  domine  sa  destinee  comme  il  domine  la  ville.” 

Hypertrophy  of  the  imagination,  due  to  the  exaltation  of  all 
the  powers  of  mysticism  within  us,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Enchanted  City  :  how  are  we  to  explain  otherwise  the  fatal 
illusions  of  Hugues  Viane  and  of  Joris  Borluut?  Both,  in  this 
City  of  the  Dead,  sought  to  quench  their  thirst  for  life.  Yet 
perhaps  it  was  not  so  much  their  thirst  for  life  that  they  sought 
to  quench,  as  an  antidote  to  suffering  which  they  hoped  to  find. 
Both  loved  Bruges,  both  were  under  her  magic  spell,  both  sought 
to  find  in  her  the  living  water  that  shall  be  as  balsam  to  the 
wounds  of  life’s  weary  pilgrim.  But  the  water  which  Bruges 
gives  to  those  who  come  to  her  to  quench  their  thirst  is  not  the 
water  of  life,  but  of  death.  And  what  else,  in  truth,  could  the 
Ville  Morte  offer  to  those  who  love  her — what  reward  other  than 
Eternal  Peace,  for  the  City  of  the  Dead  is  the  Messenger  of 
Peace?  The  bells  of  the  Belfry  ring  their  requiem  :  lux  perpctua 
luceat  eis,  et  dona  eis,  Domine,  requiem  sempiternam. 

Hugues  Viane  and  Joris  Borluut  both  committed  the  fatal  error 
of  seeking  to  renew  their  life  amidst  the  venerable  ruins  that  tell 
unceasingly  of  the  vanity  of  all  human  hopes.  And  in  each  case 
the  inevitable  penalty  had  to  be  paid.  Hugues  thought  to  find 
here  that  which  could  replace  what  he  had  lost ;  and  he  was 
destined  to  find  nothing  but  disillusion  and  bitterness,  for  the 
spirits  of  the  Dead  are  not  to  be  mocked.  How  was  it  possible 
that  Hugues,  living  in  daily  intimate  communion  with  Death,  did 
not  understand  this?  Joris,  too,  having  failed  to  seize  the  unique 
opportunity  of  rendering  his  existence  happy,  should  have  had  the 
strength  of  mind  to  bow  down  before  the  law  of  his  destiny. 
Instead  of  this,  he  attempts  to  rebel  against  Fate,  he  thinks  to 
defy  the  City  of  the  Dead ;  and  too  late  he  discovers  that  his 
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newly-found  happiness  is  founded  on  a  tomb  and  must  needs 
have  a  tomb  for  its  goal. 

Amidst  the  tortures  of  his  daily  life,  Joris  has  found  out  the 
secret  of  his  misfortunes.  He  recognises  the  folly  of  his  marriage 
with  Barbe,  of  a  marriage  based  solely  on  the  quicksands  of 
physical  passion.  And  the  image  of  his  sister-in-law,  of  the  gentle 
and  lovable  Godelieve,  presents  itself  now  to  his  anguished  mind 
as  the  image  of  a  saviour.  In  the  whole  of  Rodenbach’s  work 
there  is  no  scene  more  poignant  than  the  scene  of  the  “spiritual 
marriage  ”  of  Joris  and  Godelieve — of  two  shipwrecked  human 
beings  who  seek  a  shelter  from  the  storms  of  life,  and  who  are 
struggling  with  the  energy  of  despair  against  the  currents  that 
threaten  to  sweep  them  out  again  into  mid-ocean  in  the  very 
moment  w’hen  they  think  to  enter  the  port.  Barbe  has  gone  for 
some  weeks  to  a  watering-place  for  a  cure ;  Joris  and  Godelieve 
are  left  alone,  and  their  mutual  love  gushes  forth  like  a  stream 
long  contained,  and  which  breaks  down  the  dyke.  But  Godelieve 
is  too  mystical,  too  pure,  to  become  the  mistress  even  of  a  man 
whom  she  so  greatly  loves.  They  resolve,  therefore,  to  be  married. 
Human  laws  will  not  recognise  such  a  marriage,  human  laws  still 
bind  Joris  to  Barbe,  human  laws  still  sanctify  a  union  that  has 
long  ceased  to  exist.  But  over  and  beyond  humanity  there  is  the 
Divine  law,  and,  above  all,  the  Divine  love  and  the  Divine  com¬ 
passion.  Godelieve  and  Joris  care  not  for  the  judgment  of  men, 
nor  for  their  laws ;  they  will  go  straight  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  the  Supreme  Judge,  just  as  they  are,  two  miserable  human 
beings  who  claim  the  right  to  redeem  the  errors  of  past  years  by 
the  sole  virtue  of  their  immense  and  unconquerable  love. 

It  is  evening,  and  the  shades  of  night  have  cast  their  shroud 
around  the  cathedral  of  Saint-Sauveur.  Here,  in  the  semi¬ 
obscurity,  before  an  altar  where  no  lights  are  burning,  Godelieve 
and  Joris  are  kneeling  side  by  side.  No  priest  is  there  to  listen  to 
the  vow  of  fidelity  which  they  exchange ,  no  witnesses  are  present 
to  attest  the  validity  of  the  contract.  But  the  soft  red  light 
emerging  from  the  gloom  around  indicates  that  the  Perpetual 
Presence  is  here,  and  it  is  in  front  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  that 
the  lovers  exchange  their  vow’s  and  their  rings,  links  of  a  mystical 
chain  which  is  to  rivet  them  together  for  Eternity  in  indissoluble 
and  legitimate  love. 

But  they  have  not  observed  that  they  are  kneeling  on  a  flag¬ 
stone  which,  as  the  inscription  on  it  bears  witness,  serves  as  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  corpses  that  repose  beneath.  The  love  which  they 
have  sworn  to  each  other,  love  which  they  have  pictured  to  them¬ 
selves  as  immortal,  has  received  its  consecration  on  a  tomb! 
Sinister  foreboding,  the  meaning  of  which  does  not  escape  either 
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Goclelieve  or  Joris !  All  those  who  think  to  escape  from  Bruges 
and  its  atmosphere  of  mourning — all  those  who,  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Ville  Morte,  think  to  renew  life  and  to  glorify 
life  :  all  these  bold  and  adventurous  spirits  are  doomed  beforehand. 
Joy  and  happiness  and  the  voluptuous  sensation  born  of  the 
fullness  of  life  cannot  be  found  in  a  cemetery ,  amongst  the  tombs 
concealed  by  the  soft  moss  and  the  creeping  ivy.  The  City  of  the 
Dead  dislikes  life,  she  is  envious  of  all  joy  and  hostile  to  all 
voluptuousness,  for  she  herself  lives  no  longer,  and  the  noisy 
mirth  of  happy  mortals  scares  her. 

Bruges,  City  of  the  Dead,  so  full  of  captivating  melancholy, 
divine  enchantress,  leaves  to  those  who  love  her  but  one  alterna¬ 
tive.  She  herself  has  risen  superior  to  Time ;  for  her.  Past  and 
Future  are  confounded  in  the  one  vision  of  Eternity.  Serenely, 
then,  does  she  contemplate  them — her  past,  which  repeats  the  old 
familiar  story  of  humanity  marching  throughout  the  ages  to  an 
unknown  goal,  and  encouraged  throughout  all  vicissitudes  by  the 
perpetual  miracle  of  belief ;  and  her  future,  which  is  no  longer  on 
earth ,  and  which  transports  us  on  the  wings  of  the  carillon  or  the 
Angelus  to  nobler  spheres.  Bruges  teaches  us  to  search  amidst 
the  ephemeral  for  that  w'hich  is  eternal ;  to  disentangle  Eeality 
from  the  enshrouding  mirage  of  phantoms  that  veil  it ;  to  recognise 
in  death  the  only  true  happiness,  for  it  is  the  only  lasting  one,  the 
only  one  that  a  capricious  Fate  cannot  arbitrarily  deprive  us  of. 
It  is  because  she  seeks  to  show  us  how  fleeting  our  so-called  happi¬ 
ness  is  apt  to  be,  how  difficult  it  is  to  separate  happiness  and 
misery,  how  illusory  is  our  joy,  that  Bruges  offers  us  the  silence 
of  her  canals,  of  her  Lac  d’ Amour,  of  her  Beguinage,  of  her 
convents,  of  her  churches — silence  broken  only  by  voices  that  pray, 
and  that  repeat  continually  the  same  prayers  which  past  centuries 
have  uttered.  And  these  voices  that  pray,  the  only  ones  which 
break  the  silence  enveloping  Bruges,  speak  to  us  of  nothing  save 
of  death  and  eternity.  Past  and  Future  ;  in  these  two  categories 
of  time  does  the  activity  of  the  Ville  Morte  concentrate  itself,  for 

“le  Present  n’est  qu’un  cri  d’angoisse, 

Qui  s’^teint  &,  peine  pouss4.” 

The  invincible  pessimism  of  Georges  Eodenbach,  so  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  city  which  he  loved,  does  not  appeal  to  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  optimists.  There  is  nothing  easier  nor  more  congenial, 
for  those  who  are  healthy  and  active,  than  to  condemn  pessimism, 
and  the  “youngsters”  of  to-day,  in  France,  are  not  tender  for 
their  elders.  But  our  life  must  always  be  considered  under  two 
different  aspects ;  it  must  always  be  viewed  from  two  different 
standpoints.  We  are,  so  to  speak,  bilateral  beings,  addicted  on 
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the  one  hand  to  action,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  meditation  and 
contemplation.  Between  these  two  spheres  of  our  existence  a 
conflict  may  arise,  and  the  result  of  this  conflict  will  be  to  paralyse 
our  power  of  action.  Incapable  of  that  activity  which  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  a  healthy  and  normal  life,  we  must  necessarily 
tend  to  pessimism.  It  is  not  good  that  the  “inner”  life  of 
meditation  and  contemplation  predominate  over  the  “outer”  life 
of  action,  by  means  of  which  we  have  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  world  in  which  we  live;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  “inner” 
self  which  should  stimulate  the  other,  and  our  actions  should  be 
the  practical  consequences  of  the  life  within  us.  Certain  environ¬ 
ments  tend  to  destroy  this  necessary  equilibrium,  and  Bruges 
and  Venice  are  among  the  number. 

The  above  reflections  may  enable  us  to  appreciate  better  the 
value  of  pessimism  in  literature.  A  wave  of  healthy  optimism  is 
spreading  over  France  to-day,  and  our  joy  over  the  reaction  that 
has  of  recent  years  set  in  against  the  morbid  pessimism  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  naturally  great,  for  this  reaction  betokens  a 
reawakening  of  the  national  energy,  a  renascence  of  the  virile 
qualities  of  the  race.  But  yet  we  cannot — maybe  it  is  due  to 
the  persistence  of  bad  habits  and  bad  tastes  acquired  in  early 
youth — help  lingering  sorrowfully  by  the  side  of  the  grave  into 
which  the  “youngsters  ”  of  to-day  have  somewhat  unceremoniously 
thrown  the  books  that  were  the  delight  and  the  consolation  of  their 
elders.  The  pessimists  in  literature  have,  with  all  their  faults, 
rendered  the  great  and  lasting  service  of  deepening  our  spiritual 
life,  of  enriching  the  store  of  our  innermost  feelings  and  sensa¬ 
tions,  of  enabling  the  soul  to  vibrate  to  the  sound  of  wondrously 
beautiful  melodies.  They  have  sung,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  the 
oldest  song  known  to  humanity — the  song  of  human  grief.  And 
into  this  song  they  have  put  something  of  their  innermost  selves — 
behind  the  merely  artistic  “gloss”  we  perceive  a  human  face  and 
hear  a  human  voice  : — 

“Leurs  declamations  sont  comme  dea  ep^cs. 

Elies  tracent  dans  I’air  un  cercle  eblouissant ; 

Mais  il  y  pend  toujonrs  quelque  goutte  de  sang.” 

The  pessimists  are  the  minstrels  of  the  “inner”  life.  We 
recognise  that  they  are  dangerous,  and  morbid,  and  unhealthy, 
and  yet  without  them  French  literature  would  not  be  what  it  is  ; 
for  it  would  have  to  be  robbed  of  some  of  its  costliest  treasures. 
Carried  away  by  our  enthusiasm  for  action,  by  our  intense  desire 
for  concrete  realisations,  by  our  passionate  love  of  life,  let  us  none 
the  less  stop  for  one  brief  instant  in  order  to  scatter  a  few  humble 
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flowers  on  the  grave  of  those  who  distrusted  life  and  who  were 
the  poets  of  death. 

**»««« 

Bruges-la-Morte,  the  Enchantress,  is  the  abode  of  Silehce — a 
silence  broken  only  by  voices  that  pray  and  bells  that  chime.  And 
these  chimes  themselves  do  but  increase  the  feeling  of  universal 
desolation  resulting  from  the  all-pervading  silence ;  for  they  are 
perpetually  calling  us  to  prayer  and  meditation,  and  inviting  us 
to  forsake  this  world  of  ours  and  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  Eternity. 
There  is  something  strangely  human  in  the  gentle  and  melodious 
chimes  of  the  bells  of  Bruges,  and  in  their  summons  to  prayer. 
Why  does  one  think  to  hear  therein  such  a  very  human  sound, 
such  a  profoundly  human  note  of  sadness,  in  which  is  expressed 
the  melancholy  resignation  of  a  tortured  and  disabused  mind — of 
a  mind  that  has  learned  by  bitter  experience  the  pity  which 
inspires  it  at  the  sight  of  suffering  humanity?  Georges  Eodenbach 
has  revealed  to  us  the  secret  of  this  human  accent  of  the  bells  of 
Bruges.  Joris  Borluut  ascended  the  Belfry  tower,  after  the  ship¬ 
wreck  of  all  his  illusions,  after  the  annihilation  of  all  his  hopes. 
The  obscene  bell,  with  its  bas-relief  suggestive  of  the  crudest 
forms  of  vice,  had  been  the  cause  of  all  his  misery — it  was  this 
bell  that  was  responsible  for  the  failure  and  ruin  of  his  life.  The 
bell  had  killed  Joris,  but  slowly  and  cruelly,  after  a  long  agony ; 
and  the  moment  had  now  come  for  it  to  claim  its  victim.  What 
could  be  more  logical?  The  logical  consequences  of  our  acts  are 
not  always  perceptible  to  our  finite  gaze,  but  they  are  never 
lost  in  the  universal  order  of  things.  The  obscene  bell  in  the 
Belfry  tow'er  had  sealed  the  fate  of  Joris ;  it  was  this  bell  that 
had  presided  over  his  destiny,  and  whose  noxious  influence  had 
been  visible  throughout  his  life.  It  was  therefore  in  the  arms 
of  this  same  bell,  if  we  may  thus  express  ourselves,  in  its  mur¬ 
derous  grip  and  in  sight  of  the  orgies  which  had  led  him  into  the 
temptation  to  which  he  had  succumbed,  that  he  had  to  die.  The 
obscene  bell  had  been  fatal  to  him  during  life ;  but  it  was  here 
that  he  would  henceforth  know  the  peace  that  has  no  ending,  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  reawakening. 

And  thus  it  is  that  henceforth  il  y  eut  tine  Ame  dans  les  cloches 
de  Bruges-la-Morte.  When  the  bells  of  the  old  Belfry  tower 
chime,  those  who  understand  the  mystery  of  Bruges  can  hear 
the  echo  of  a  voice,  of  a  plaintive  cry  coming  from  afar,  which 
is  the  last  cry  of  him  whom  the  bells  killed,  and  whose  soul  they 
have  claimed  and  kept. 
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DEAMAS  OF  BIED-LIFE. 


I. 

A  GREAT  American  naturalist  once  came  to  England  in  hope  to 
hear  the  nightingale.  Although  he  wandered  for  many  miles  over 
Surrey  and  Hampshire,  his  search  was  well-nigh  fruitless.  Had 
he  gone  no  further  than  the  outskirts  of  London,  he  might  have 
fared  better.  There  are  still  certain  spots  in  the  suburbs  to  which 
the  nightingale  returns  year  after  year.  One  of  them  is  Wimble¬ 
don  Common,  where  the  bird  sings  every  spring,  often,  however, 
quite  unrecognised  by  those  who  hear  him.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  because,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  nightingale 
sings  by  night,  he  keeps  silence  during  the  day.  Never  was 
delusion  more  ill-founded.  It  might  be  in  part  accounted  for  if 
the  bird  were  of  a  particularly  timid  and  fearful  nature.  But  he 
is  not;  in  fact,  nightingales  are,  as  a  rule,  least  shy  where  they 
are  most  accustomed  to  man’s  presence.  Not  only  does  this  much- 
misunderstood  bird  (some  nightingales,  of  course,  more  than 
others)  sing  at  intervals  all  day  long,  but  he  appears,  at  times,  to 
take  delight  in  singing  to  a  crowd.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  On 
Wimbledon  Common,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  pair  of  nightingales 
built  their  nest  hard  by  a  much-frequented  footpath.  On  Whit- 
Monday  the  place  was  crowded  with  holiday-makers.  Family 
groups,  eating  al-fresco  meals,  sat  on  the  ground  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  nest ;  people  passed  continually  along  the  path ,  and 
boys  played  noisily  among  the  bushes.  (I  trembled  for  the  safety 
of  the  eggs,  but,  by  great  good  fortune,  none  of  those  urchins 
stumbled  on  the  treasure  which  lay  hidden  almost  within  arm’s 
length.)  And  all  the  while,  careless  of  the  din,  the  male  night¬ 
ingale  in  the  trees  overhead  sang  his  best  and  loudest.  But  he  sang 
to  deaf  ears,  for  in  all  that  crowd  not  one  head  was  raised  to  listen. 

In  secluded  spots,  where  man  is  seldom  seen,  the  nightingale 
is  more  retiring  and  suspicious.  But  when  blinded  by  jealousy  even 
the  shyest  birds  become  careless  of  danger.  In  a  little  oak  wood, 
barely  eight  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  which  for  months 
together  is  almost  wholly  undisturbed,  I  came  upon  two  male 
nightingales  one  morning  early  in  May  engaged  in  a  song-duel. 
Though  I  stood  in  full  view,  scarcely  a  dozen  paces  off,  they  were 
utterly  heedless  of  my  presence.  In  neighbouring  trees  a  few 
yards  apart  the  two  rivals,  back  turned  to  back,  sang  lustily.  One, 
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the  finer  singer,  would  ever  and  anon  flaunt  his  tail  in  defiance, 
as  it  seemed.  The  other,  as  though  aware  of  his  inferior  voice, 
would  now  and  then  in  intervals  of  singing  turn  his  head  to  listen 
to  his  enemy,  and  then,  in  desperate  effort  to  outdo  him,  burst 
out  afresh.  Presently  they  took  alarm  and  flew  away.  On  my 
return  some  time  later  I  heard  a  harsh,  rasping  cry,  and  suddenly 
the  two  birds,  one  in  fierce  chase  of  the  other,  flew  swiftly  through 
the  undergrow'th  and  out  of  sight.  Next  day  one  nightingale  sang 
there  alone,  in  triumph,  hour  after  hour.  His  weaker  rival  had 
been  driven  from  the  field,  while  he  doubtless  awaited  the  wife 
w'ho  would  shortly  appear  to  share  his  conquered  territory. 

A  full  fortnight  passed  before  I  again  entered  the  wood.  But 
though  May  was  almost  at  its  prime,  the  foliage  of  the  slow- 
leafing  oaks,  even  then  only  half  uncurled,  was  still  pale  yellow 
rather  than  green.  Underfoot  a  dense  growth  of  bluebells  covered 
the  ground,  broken  here  and  there  by  clumps  of  rhododendrons, 
which  rose  in  towering  walls  of  sombre  green  out  of  the  floor  of 
blue.  The  rhododendron  in  an  English  wood  is  not  only  an  alien, 
but,  to  my  mind,  an  undesirable  alien  to  boot.  At  Kew,  that 
home  of  exotics,  one  can  frankly  admire,  for  a  few  weeks  in 
Spring,  the  clustered  masses  of  many-coloured  blooms.  But  at 
best  its  beauty  is  short-lived.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
it  is  merely  a  dank  jungle  of  hard,  varnished-looking  leaves.  And 
when  rhododendrons,  swamping  the  undergrowth,  spread  like 
gigantic  weeds  among  our  native  forest  trees,  a  wood  is  a  wild 
wood  no  more. 

As  I  sauntered  through  the  oaks  that  May  morning  the  night¬ 
ingale  sang  in  the  distance.  Deep  in  the  wood,  beyond  a  shallow 
streamlet,  is  a  broad  glade,  part  bracken  and  part  soft,  springy 
turf.  Close  to  the  stream,  however,  in  a  corner  shaded  by  over¬ 
hanging  boughs,  the  greensward  ends,  and  only  a  tangle  of  dead 
brambles  sprawls  over  the  bare  earth.  Here,  on  the  ground,  1 
found  the  nightingales’  nest.  The  birds  themselves  gave  me  the 
clue  to  its  whereabouts,  for,  in  going  to  and  coming  from  it,  they 
invariably  perched  on  a  stunted  elder-bush  a  few  paces  from  the 
stream.  The  nest  was  made  of  dead  oak-leaves,  which  thickly 
crusted  the  ground.  All  through  my  search  the  hen  nightingale 
sat  closely,  but  her  russet-plumaged  shane,  pressed  tightly  down 
into  the  oak-leaf  nest,  harmonised  so  perfectly  with  its  setting  of 
brown  and  russet  leaves  that  only  her  round,  dark  eyes  betrayed 
her.  I  confess  that  when,  as  now,  I  find  myself  staring  straight 
into  the  eyes  of  a  startled  bird  only  a  few  inches  from  my  face 
I  feel  not  triumph,  but  pity,  rather,  and  contrition.  For  though 
instinct  may  teach  her  that  safety  lies  in  perfect  stillness,  who 
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can  tell  what  breathless  agony  of  terror  she  endures  as  she  meets, 
unflinchingly,  the  horrid  gaze  of  the  monster  who  bends  over  her? 

In  the  next  fortnight  I  spent  many  hours  in  the  nightingale 
wood.  First  making  sure  that  all  was  well  with  the  five  beautiful 
olive-brown  eggs,  1  would  re-cross  the  stream  and  lie  down  to 
watch  under  the  spreading  leaves  of  a  clump  of  rhododendron  on 
the  other  bank.  And  as  I  lay  with  bluebells  all  about  my  face, 
by  degrees  a  queer  fancy  would  take  me  that  they  were  no  longer 
simple  flowers,  but  the  banners  of  a  fairy  host,  marching  in  serried 
ranks  through  the  w^ood.  When  all  was  quiet  the  wild  things  of 
the  wood  one  by  one  would  cautiously  bestir  themselves.  I  would 
become  aware  of  faint,  mysterious  movements  in  the  leaves. 
Unseen  wings  would  rustle  exquisitely  close  to  my  ear ;  or  a  twig 
would  quiver  as  some  tiny  bird  alighted  for  an  instant.  Then  a 
jaunty  blue-tit,  with  great  to-do,  would  bustle  through  the 
branches ;  a  willow-wren  would  come  out  of  hiding  and  flit  from 
leaf  to  leaf,  singing  its  silvery  chime ;  and  a  garden-warbler,  almost 
at  my  elbow,  but  all  unaware  of  me,  would  pour  out  his  deep, 
rich,  tireless  refrain,  like  the  restful  gurgle  of  some  little  fountain 
playing  in  ceaseless  jets  into  a  glass  or  marble  basin.  One  day 
a  long-tailed  field-mouse — its  tail  held  high  and  its  tiny  “cow- 
hocked  ”  hind  legs  almost  knocking  together  as  it  moved — cantered 
boldly  into  the  open  a  few  feet  away.  Now  and  then  it  would 
stop  and,  pushing  its  snout  under  a  dead  leaf,  sit  up  and  munch 
the  dainty  it  had  found.  Once  or  twice  a  great  dragon-fly,  with 
broad,  flat  tail  of  golden-brown  and  a  square  of  chequered  red  at 
the  base  of  each  wing,  hovered  in  front  of  me,  its  wings  vibrating 
so  fast  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  Once  it  settled  on  a  bramble- 
spray,  and,  holding  on  firmly  with  five  feet,  cleaned  its  head  with 
the  sixth,  seeming  almost  to  dislocate  its  neck  in  the  process.  One 
evening,  just  beyond  the  stream,  two  gaily-clad  warriors  fought 
a  smart  little  skirmish  under  my  very  eyes.  The  sun,  dipping 
behind  the  trees,  threw  glancing  shadows  across  the  glade ;  turtle¬ 
doves  purred  drowsily  in  the  branches,  and  now  and  again  the 
nightingale  pierced  the  evening  quiet  with  a  swelling,  long-drawn 
note,  so  full  of  poignant  sweetness  that  one  held  one’s  breath  to 
listen.  Presently  a  green  woodpecker  flew  down  to  the  grass  and 
began  to  probe  in  the  turf  with  its  strong  bill.  First  came  a  few 
vigorous  blows,  loosening  the  soft  mould;  then,  from  its  half- 
opened  bill,  the  bird  thrust  its  long  protruding  tongue  slowly  and 
carefully  into  the  hole  in  search  of  ants.  The  woodpecker  was 
still  hard  at  work  when  a  jay  alighted  a  few  paces  off.  With  crest 
and  tail  raised  it  hopped  towards  the  busy  “yaffle”  and  at  once 
showed  fight.  The  woodpecker,  nothing  loath,  accepted  the 
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challenge  and  the  battle  began,  the  combatants  springing  into  the 
air  like  game-cocks.  In  a  medley  of  flashing  feathers — the  jay’s 
red-brown  mantle  and  wings  of  blue,  black  and  white  against  the 
green,  yellow,  and  crimson  of  the  woodpecker’s  plumage — they 
leapt  up  and  down,  looking  like  two  brilliant  tropic  birds.  But 
the  woodpecker,  it  was  clear,  had  little  stomach  for  the  fight  and 
soon  returned  to  its  feeding,  while  the  jay,  its  black  tail  held 
higher  than  ever,  hopped  off  with  the  honours  of  war. 

Day  by  day  the  yellow  of  the  oaks  deepened  into  green  ;  gradually 
the  bright  bluebells  drooped  and  changed  colour ;  and  through  the 
brown  and  withered  rack  of  last  year’s  growth  the  sprouting  fronds 
of  the  young  bracken  thrust  their  curled-up  heads  into  the  light. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  a  gnarled  old  hawthorn  in  the  middle 
of  the  glade  was  gay  with  bloom ,  white  as  snow  against  the  tender 
green  of  the  leaves.  The  rhododendrons  were  late  in  flow^ering, 
but  here  and  there  clusters  of  blossom — cream  and  lilac  and 
crimson — lighted  up  the  masses  of  dark  leaves. 

I  had  been  watching  the  nightingales  at  intervals  for  a  week 
when  I  made  a  discovery.  Scarcely  had  I  settled  myself  in  my 
hiding-place  one  afternoon  when  the  male  bird  began  to  sing. 
Though  it  was  evident  that  he  was  only  a  few  yards  away,  and 
though  my  field-glasses  searched  the  place  high  and  low,  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  song,  too,  was  strange.  There  was  no 
fine,  sustained  passage,  but  instead  brief,  disconnected  outbursts — 
mere  flickers  of  song — which,  moreover,  sounded  curiously  soft 
and  muffled.  In  fact,  there  was  something  altogether  mysterious 
about  this  singing.  Why  was  it  so  oddly  “muted”  in  tone,  and 
why  was  the  singer,  though  clearly  close  at  hand,  invisible?  I 
was  completely  puzzled.  Then  suddenly  enlightenment  came. 
No  wonder  I  had  failed  to  find  the  bird,  for  he  was  singing  on 
the  nest !  Here  was  a  surprise !  Unless  I  was  grievously  mis¬ 
taken,  I  had  stumbled  on  a  phenomenon  indeed.  To  my  know¬ 
ledge  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  male  nightingale  ever  helps 
his  mate  to  hatch  the  eggs.  And  yet,  since  the  female  is  never 
known  to  sing,  here  was  proof  positive,  not  only  that  the  male  will 
take  his  share  in  warming  the  eggs,  but  that  he  will  on  occasion 
sing  v.fflile  doing  so.  After  all,  we  know  that  the  male  blackcap 
sings  on  the  nest,  so  wffly  not  the  nightingale?  Next  moment, 
as  though  to  resolve  my  doubts,  the  bird  himself  flew  straight  up 
from  the  nest  to  the  elder  and  thence  to  the  bough  of  an  oak, 
where  he  at  once  broke  into  vigorous  song.  He  was  still  singing, 
in  full  view,  when  his  mate  flew  to  the  bush  and  dropped  in  her 
turn  to  the  nest.  Again  and  again  on  other  days  I  listened  for  that 
strange  nesting-song,  but  all  in  vain.  I  hoped,  should  it  be 
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repeated,  to  stalk  the  bird  and  see  him  in  the  act  of  singing.  But 
the  chance  was  gone ;  he  never  in  my  hearing  sang  again  on  the 
nest,  nor  did  he,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  once  resume  his  domestic 
duties  during  my  hours  of  watching.  Indeed,  he  sang  so  per¬ 
sistently  in  the  trees  that  it  was  clear  his  mate  did  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  w'ork.  Now  and  then  he  would  bring  her  an  offering  in 
the  shape  of  a  green  caterpillar  while  she  patiently  covered  the 
eggs.  But  he  suffered  no  stranger  to  come  near  his  sitting  wife. 
Did  an  adventurous  blue-tit  or  wandering  “oxeye”  dare  to  alight 
on  the  elder,  the  watchful  husband  would  chase  the  intruder 
furiously  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nest. 

In  due  time  the  eggs  were  safely  hatched.  As  I  neared  the 
spot  one  morning  close  on  the  end  of  May,  a  chorus  of  loud  cries 
greeted  me.  The  nightingale  has  two  (so-called)  alarm  cries  : 
one  is  a  deep,  grave,  menacing  “Kur-r-r”  (which  has  been 
libellously  called  a  croak),  and  the  other  a  strong,  sweet,  plaintive 
whistle — “  Wheet,”  But  these  sounds  are  far  more  than  mere  cries 
of  alarm.  At  times  they  express  anger  or  defiance  or  give  warning  of 
danger.  Further,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  just  as  a  partridge, 
in  order  to  lure  its  enemy  from  its  helpless  brood,  will  feign  a 
broken  wing,  so  the  nightingale  will  endeavour  by  means  of  these 
cries  to  save  its  young  from  a  marauder  by  drawing  attention  to 
itself.  (The  poor  little  stratagem,  as  I  shall  tell,  sometimes  fails 
miserably.)  On  other  days,  one  or  both  of  these  sounds  had  been 
uttered  in  momentary  protest  as  I  drew  near.  But  now  both  were 
repeated  so  loudly  and  persistently  that  it  was  no  surprise  to  find, 
on  going  to  the  nest,  that  it  contained,  not  eggs,  but  five  tiny, 
callow  younglings,  newly  hatched.  Since  it  was  impossible,  while 
lying  on  the  ground,  to  see  into  the  nest,  I  stood  up  behind  a 
convenient  oak  to  watch.  No  sooner  was  I  hidden  than  the  cries 
ceased,  and  presently  one  of  the  birds — the  hen,  without  a  doubt — 
flew  to  the  elder.  She  dropped  for  a  moment  to  the  ground  and 
then  returned  to  the  bush.  In  a  sort  of  tremulous  ecstasy  she 
gazed  down  at  the  nest  she  had  just  left.  All  the  time  her  fan¬ 
like  tail,  glowing  red  in  the  sun,  moved  convulsively  from  side  to 
side,  or  was  spread  out  behind  her  like  a  sweeping  train.  If  only 
some  of  those  persons  who  profess  to  believe  that  the  nightingale 
is  just  a  little  homely  brown  bird  could  have  seen  that  proud  and 
handsome  young  mother  as  I  did — at  close  range  and  brought 
nearer  still  by  binoculars — they  would  have  quickly  recanted  their 
error.  After  a  few  moments  spent  in  rapt  contemplation  of  this 
new  marvel  which  she  had  warmed  into  life,  she  flew  away,  but 
soon  returned  with  food  and,  going  to  the  nest,  brooded  her 
young.  After  a  time  the  cock  bird  appeared,  carrying  a  cargo 
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of  grubs.  He  was  far  more  suspicious  than  the  mother,  and 
flitted  about  in  the  elder  bush  for  nearly  five  minutes  before  pluck¬ 
ing  up  courage  to  descend  to  the  nest.  To  my  delight,  I  plainly 
saw  him  through  my  glasses  give  the  food  to  his  mate,  who, 
bending  her  head,  passed  it  to  the  newly  hatched  brood  under 
her.  Once  the  father  brought  a  small  white  moth  to  the  nest, 
and  twice  while  seeking  for  food  he  sang  a  little — under  his 
breath,  as  it  were. 

All  went  well  for  nearly  a  week.  Then  one  day  I  heard  a  long 
w'ay  off  both  nightingales  crying  distressfully.  Nearing  the  glade, 

I  saw  both  birds  fluttering  above  the  nest  w^hile  they  filled  the  air 
with  their  cries.  A  pair  of  blackbirds,  too,  were  flying  round  and 
round,  making  clamorous  uproar.  Full  of  forebodings,  I  jumped 
the  stream  and  plunged  heavily  through  the  brambles.  Disturbed 
by  my  noisy  coming,  a  \veasel  darted  aw’ay  from  the  nest  and  went 
leaping  through  the  undergrowth.  Could  I  catch  him?  It 
was  a  forlorn  hope,  but  with  redoubled  speed  I  chased  him  into 
a  great  clump  of  rhododendrons,  where  he  vanished.  Did  those 
distracted  birds  know  I  was  come  to  their  aid?  As  I  followed 
the  weasel — crashing  through  the  brambles  with  great  leaps — they 
actually  flew  with  me  as  I  went.  At  that  moment  they  betrayed 
no  fear  of  me  whatever,  and  even  when  I  reluctantly  gave  up  all 
hope  of  killing  the  murderer — for  murderer  I  felt  sure  he  was — 
and  went  with  sinking  heart  to  the  nest,  the  birds,  abandoning 
their  timidity,  flew  up  and  down  from  the  ground  to  the  elder, 
or  sat,  crying  piteously,  within  a  few  feet  of  me.  I  believed 
then,  and  I  am  even  yet  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  knew  me 
for  a  friend,  an  avenger.  As  I  feared,  the  worst  had  happened. 
The  weasel  had  done  his  work  thoroughly  ;  the  nest  was  empty. 
I  returned  to  my  oak  and,  standing  behind  it,  watched.  For  some 
time  the  wretched  parents  quartered  the  brambles  all  round  the 
nest,  fluttering  with  lamentable  cries  just  above  the  ground,  look¬ 
ing  for  their  lost  ones.  Then,  one  after  the  other — first  perching 
on  the  elder  with  wings  and  tail  working  feverishly — they  would 
drop  to  the  nest  for  a  moment,  only  to  resume  their  hopeless, 
hovering  search.  Presently  the  bereaved  father,  his  mouth  full 
of  grubs,  flew  to  a  twig  a  few  feet  from  where  I  stood  and  sang 
a  little  stave  which,  at  that  moment,  sounded  even  more  sad  than 
his  cries.  Did  grief  cause  that  song?  The  nightingale,  like  other 
birds,  is  moved  by  anger,  jealousy,  and  love.  It  seems  to  follow, 
then,  that  he  is  capable  of  feeling  sorrow  also.  And  since  song 
is  an  outlet  for  passion  and  anger,  may  it  not  equally  express 
grief?  If  what  I  witnessed  was  not  grief,  then  I  have  never 
seen  it. 
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For  long  the  birds  continued  to  hover  over  the  brambles,  crying 
ceaselessly.  After  a  time,  however,  they  went  in  search  of  more 
food,  and,  returning  to  the  nest  and  finding  it  still  empty,  gazed 
forlornly  into  it.  At  intervals  the  cock  nightingale,  never  relin¬ 
quishing  his  load  of  grubs,  sang  in  a  low  key.  The  most  moving 
scene  of  the  whole  tragedy  was  still  to  come.  The  hen,  bringing 
once  more  her  useless  burden  of  food,  flew  alone  to  the  empty 
nest  and  stood,  for  fully  three  minutes,  staring  into  it  in  a  dumb, 
questioning  attitude  which  was  pitiful  to  see.  Then,  as  though 
still  unpersuaded  of  her  loss,  she  leant  forward  and,  bending  her 
head  to  one  side,  appeared  to  be  listening.  She  went  through 
this  mournful  routine  no  less  than  four  separate  times.  Once  she 
stooped  and  seemed  to  peck  at  something  in  the  nest.  For  some 
time  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  action ;  then  an  explana¬ 
tion  occurred  to  me.  Nightingales  while  feeding  the  young  keep 
the  nest  scrupulously  clean.  What  I  imagined,  then,  was  that, 
though  there  were  no  longer  any  children  to  feed,  the  bewildered 
mother,  in  blind  obedience  to  instinct,  continued  with  futile  care 
to  remove  any  refuse  from  the  nursery. 

The  cries,  meanwhile,  had  gradually  ceased,  but  suddenly  they 
broke  out  afresh  as  loudly  as  ever,  while  the  birds  fluttered  once 
more  wildly  above  the  ground.  Next  moment  I  caught  sight 
of  the  weasel’s  head  close  to  the  nest.  I  made  another  mad  dash 
after  him,  but  he  was  too  quick  for  me.  His  return  and  my  rush 
into  the  open  seemed  to  remind  the  nightingales  of  their  loss, 
and  they  renewed  their  fruitless  search.  But  in  time  the  cries 
died  down  again  and  the  birds  became  more  calm.  A  full  hour, 
however,  after  the  catastrophe  the  hen  once  more  appeared  with 
a  supply  of  grubs.  But  this  time,  after  another  long  look  at  the 
nest,  she  swallowed  them  herself.  She  was  more  constant  than 
her  mate,  for  he,  meanwhile,  his  short-lived  trouble  already  half 
forgotten,  was  singing  loudly  in  a  tree  hard  by. 

11. 

It  was  eighty  in  the  shade.  The  mere  thought  of  exercise 
made  one  uncomfortably  warm.  It  was  painful  exertion  enough 
to  drag  a  deck-chair  under  the  big  lime  tree  on  the  lawm  and 
drop,  gasping,  into  it.  In  the  heat  of  a  blazing  July  noon,  others 
may  w’ork  or  play  if  they  will ;  I  am  all  for  striking  when  the 
sun,  that  arch  agitator,  gives  the  wmrd  to  down  tools.  With  a 
sense  of  the  utmost  well-being  I  lay  back  in  the  shade,  too  listless 
even  to  open  a  book ;  content  to  bask,  luxuriously  idle.  The 
very  birds  had  caught  the  contagion.  The  w'agtail  on  the  lawn 
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no  longer  made  frantic  rushes  after  flies  but,  all  his  sprightliness 
gone,  stood  hunched  up  on  the  grass,  taking  a  brief  siesta  between 
bouts  of  preening.  A  blackbird  hopped  limply  along  the  parched 
flower-border  to  the  shelter  of  the  shrubs.  In  the  branches 
overhead  a  pair  of  blue  tits  chattered  in  tones  that'  seemed 
curiously  hushed. 

The  heat  had  effectually  silenced  all  song.  No,  not  all.  In 
distant  tree-tops  a  goldfinch  sang  his  artless  lay.  Tossed  on  the 
breeze  the  airy  strain — blown  thistle-down  of  song — trembled 
faintly  in  the  ear ;  so  ethereally  sweet  as  to  seem  like  enchanted 
music — the  twanging  of  fairy  harp-strings  stirred  by  summer 
zephyrs  amid  lightly-rustling  leaves. 

There  could  be  no  respite,  were  it  never  so  warm,  for  the  pair 
of  spotted  flycatchers  yonder,  while  four  big,  hungry  nestlings, 
agape  in  their  sun-baked  nursery  among  the  creepers,  ever  asked 
for  more.  But  flycatchers  are  hot-weather  birds.  There  is  no 
waste  of  energy  in  their  methods.  No  breathless,  exhausting 
hurry-skurry  like  that  of  the  wagtail;  but,  instead,  an  air  of 
calm,  cool,  invincible  efficiency.  Aloof  on  its  perch  the  sad- 
coloured  little  bird  will  sit,  silent  and  alert.  Then  will  come  an 
easy  swoop,  the  audible  snap  of  an  unerring  bill  as  it  closes  on 
some  hapless  insect,  and  an  unruffled  return  to  the  look-out. 

I  was  drowsily  watching  the  flycatchers  when  suddenly  a 
shadowy  black  form  flashed  past  my  eyes,  darted  violently  up 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  vanished  under  the  gable.  A  swift ! 
And  a  swift,  no  doubt,  with  a  nest  in  the  roof.  No  more  idling 
now.  The  heat  forgotten,  I  scrambled  out  of  my  chair  and 
hurried  towards  the  house.  Next  moment  a  second  swift,  at 
breakneck  speed,  follow’ed  its  mate  into  the  shadow  of  the  gable. 
Hardly  had  it  disappeared  when  a  volley  of  lusty  screams  came 
from  the  spot.  A  minute  later  first  one  and  then  the  other  swift 
dropped  plumb  down  from  the  gable  and  flew  away. 

At  the  point  of  the  gable  the  ridge-beam  which  supported  the 
roof  jutted  out  a  few  inches  beyond  the  eaves.  Under  the  eaves 
themselves  the  shadow  was  so  dense  that  nothing  was  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Binoculars,  however,  showed  that  between 
the  beam  and  the  point  of  the  sloping  roof  was  a  triangular 
opening,  no  more  than  seven  or  eight  inches  square.  The  nest, 
it  was  clear,  was  on  the  beam,  backed  by  the  wall  and  with  the 
gabled  roof  falling  steeply  down  on  either  side.  Even  as  my 
glasses  found  the  place,  the  chorus  of  querulous,  squeaking  cries 
that  came  from  it  proved  that  young  birds  were  in  the  nest. 

It  was  clearly  my  duty  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  these 
unexpected  fellow-guests.  But  so  fleeting  and  erratic  were  their 
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appearances  that  the  task  required  boundless  patience.  Bolt 
upright  in  a  hard  chair  in  the  blazing  sun — my  neck  bent  back 
uncomfortably — I  would  watch  that  dark  corner  under  the  eaves, 
awaiting  the  birds’  return.  And  a  long  wait  it  often  proved,  both 
for  me  and  for  the  hungry  youngsters. 

Most  Birds  bring  food  to  their  young  at  fairly  frequent  and 
regular  intervals,  but  swifts  are  bound  by  no  set  rules.  One 
knew  neither  when  to  expect  these  unaccountable  parents  nor 
how  long  they  would  stay  when  they  did  return.  Only  the  most 
lynx-eyed  vigilance  could  keep  count  of  their  meteoric  comings 
and  goings.  They  might  dash  up  twice  or  thrice  in  as  many 
minutes,  or  keep  their  nestlings  waiting  for  half  an  hour  or  even 
far  longer.  And  when,  after  a  lengthy  absence,  a  bird  did  at 
last  catapult  itself  into  the  nest,  it  might,  with  equal  likelihood, 
stay  there  only  just  long  enough  to  feed  the  young,  or  settle  down 
for  thirty  minutes  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Had  they  not  often  met  at  the  nest,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  prove  that  both  parents  fed  the  young,  Male  and  female  were 
so  much  alike  that,  when  all  one  saw’  was  a  momentary  vision  of 
a  dark  shape  shooting  past  one’s  eyes  like  a  bolt  from  a  bow, 
there  was  but  little  chance  of  distinguishing  subtle  differences  of 
size  or  colour.  One  ceremony  was  never  omitted  when  they  met — a 
hearty  scream-salute.  The  swift  is  dowered  with  a  voice  which 
is  signally  devoid  both  of  beauty  and  variety.  In  fact,  he  has 
but  one  note — and  that  a  screech — for  the  expression  of  every 
emotion,  even  the  most  tender.  So,  in  all  probability,  the  strident 
yells  which  invariably  accompanied  the  meeting  of  husband  and 
wife  were  not,  as  they  might  well  have  been,  cries  of  rage,  but 
greetings  as  fond  as  the  cooing  of  the  dove  to  its  mate. 

On  the  wing — in  love  or  play  or  strife — the  swift  alw’ays  shrieks 
fortissimo,  but  in  the  nest  a  softer  note  may  sometimes  be  heard. 
Now  and  then,  as  I  sat  at  watch,  a  succession  of  subdued  screams 
would  come  from  above  the  beam,  where  one  of  the  birds  brooded 
its  young.  Did  those  gentler  sounds  betoken  contentment?  Who 
know’s?  He  would  be  a  wise  man  who  could  interpret  the 
language  of  swifts. 

One  afternoon  I  weakly  thought  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  my 
task  by  combining  reading  with  watching.  But,  try  as  I  might 
to  keep  one  eye  on  the  gable,  a  moment  came  when  the  book 
proved  irresistible,  and  both  eyes  were  drawn  down  to  the  page. 
And  in  that  moment,  unseen,  a  swift  came  home.  But  my  ears 
held  true,  and  the  sound  of  hard  wings  striking  against  the  wall, 
plainlv  heard  in  the  still  air,  recalled  me  to  duty.  Baking  with 
my  field-glasses  the  gloomy  nook  overhead,  I  could  see  dimly  the 
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tips  of  long  black  wings  protruding  from  the  nest,  to  prove  that 
the  bird,  in  very  truth,  was  there.  But  when — the  book  put 
aside  and  both  eyes  glued  resolutely  to  the  beam — five  minutes, 
ten,  twenty  passed,  and  there  was  still  no  sign,  I  began  to  doubt 
the  evidence  of  my  senses.  Then,  without  warning,  a  black  shape 
plunged  violently  and  vertically  down  into  space ;  the  strong 
pinions  came  into  play,  and  the  bird  was  gone. 

I  was  anxious  to  prove  that  the  swifts  took  turns  at  resting, 
but  they  were  so  bewilderingly  alike  that  I  failed  to  do  so.  Since, 
however,  an  arrival  at  the  already  occupied  nest  was  usually 
quickly  followed  by  a  departure,  it  seemed  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  two  birds  then  changed  places ;  that  the  new¬ 
comer’s  entrance  was  the  signal  for  its  partner  to  be  up  and 
doing.  Only  once  did  I  actually  see  the  guard  relieved.  Then 
the  new  arrival,  instead  of  going  straight  to  the  nest,  clung  to 
the  beam  in  full  view,  screaming  vigorously.  Next  moment  the 
sitting  bird  appeared,  and,  clawing  its  way  from  beam  to  eaves, 
crawled  down  head  first,  flung  itself  on  the  air,  and  left  the  other 
to  take  its  place. 

Although  the  swift  is  so  conspicuous  and  demonstrative  by  day, 
at  nightfall  his  doings — nay,  his  very  whereabouts — become 
doubtful.  In  fact,  he  has  made  for  himself  a  reputation  for 
mystery.  He  has  succeeded  in  convincing  a  number  of  com¬ 
petent  observers  that,  not  content  with  ranging  the  sky  all  day, 
he  is  addicted  also  to  nocturnal  roamings.  It  is  believed  by  many 
that,  in  favourable  weather,  male  swifts,  instead  of  going  peace¬ 
ably  to  roost,  are  given  to  passing  the  night  high  up  in  the  clouds. 
I  myself  have  seen,  in  the  last  of  the  summer  dusk,  a  cluster  of 
swifts — all  shrieking  frantically,  as  though  possessed  by  so  many 
merry  devils — mount  with  one  accord  into  the  air,  their  voices 
growing  fainter  the  higher  they  rose,  and  at  last  dying  away 
altogether.  And  I  have  waited  in  vain  for  a  whole  hour  in  the 
dark  for  the  sounds  that  should  tell  of  their  return.  But  such 
evidence,  of  course,  was  purely  negative.  Many  persons  have 
watched  swifts  go  aloft  at  dusk,  but  who  has  seen  them  descend 
at  dawn? 

So,  finding  myself  under  the  same  roof  with  a  pair  of  the 
birds,  I  welcomed  the  chance  of  solving  somewhat  of  the  mystery 
— though  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  four  brief  sittings,  I 
could  glean  conclusive  evidence.  After  days  of  brilliant  sunshine 
the  evenings,  though  cool,  were  clear  and  still.  If  ever  male 
swift  were  minded  to  roam,  here  it  seemed  was  weather  to  tempt 
him.  But  my  neighbour  was  an  obstinate  stay-at-home.  Perhaps 
the  nights  were  hardly  balmy  enough  for  his  taste ;  or  perhaps. 
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with  a  family  on  his  hands,  he  had  no  mind  for  midnight  roaming. 
On  all  four  nights  of  my  watch — at  nine  o’clock  or  thereabouts — 
one  of  the  pair  would  dash  up  in  the  dusk,  followed  quickly  by 
its  mate.  There  would  be  a  “swish”  of  wings  in  the  quiet  air, 
the  sound  of  stiff  feathers  brushing  against  hard  brick,  the  in¬ 
evitable  screaming  duet  at  the  moment  of  meeting,  and  then 
silence,  but  for  the  faint,  incessant  babble  of  the  young. 

And  there  both  birds  remained.  One  night,  just  after  they 
had  retired,  four  other  swifts  came  tearing  past  the  gable, 
screaming  madly  as  they  went.  Were  they,  by  chance,  a  party 
of  gay  husbands  off  to  make  a  night  of  it,  who  tried  (though  in 
vain)  to  lure  this  exemplary  swain  from  his  wife’s  side?  And 
night  after  night,  in  deepening  darkness,  I  sat,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  gable,  till  ten  o’clock,  but  no  swift  ever  emerged. 
Though  that  again  proved  nothing.  For  it  does  not  follow  that 
swifts  are  never  fly-by-nights  merely  because  on  four  successive 
summer  evenings  one  father  of  a  family  went  early  to  bed. 

J.  Kudge  Harding. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
admission  of  Japanese  labour,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a 
rigorous  Japanese  exclusion  law  could  be  enacted  by  Congress 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  a  large  majority  of  the  voters. 
Relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  not  of  the 
best.  Both  Governments  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
maintain  peace  and  allay  antagonisms,  and  so  far  with  considerable 
success,  and  the  difficult  question  of  Japanese  exclusion  has  been 
temporarily  shelved  through  diplomatic  agreement.  This  agree¬ 
ment,  however,  provided  for  the  admission  of  established  Japanese 
farmers,  and  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  violently 
antagonistic  to  the  acquisition  of  farming  land  by  Asiatics.  So 
strong  is  this  sentiment  that  the  legislature  of  California  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  quite  on  its  own  responsibility  to  nullify  the  peaceful 
proposals  of  Washington  by  passing  laws  which  the  Japanese 
people  hold  to  be  a  violation  of  privileges  now  guaranteed  by 
treaty. 

There  is  apparently  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  in  the  end, 
and  the  question  arises  whether  or  not  a  frankness  which  might 
be  termed  even  brutal  would  not  be  the  wisest  method  of  dealing 
with  the  question  instead  of  one  of  expediency,  which  can  only  be 
temporary  in  its  benefits.  The  people  of  Western  Canada  share 
quite  as  emphatically  in  this  objection  to  Asiatics,  hence  the 
matter  is  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  British  Government,  all  the 
more  that  not  only  are  the  Japanese  concerned  in  this  antagonism, 
but  that  Hindus  are  also  included  among  those  who  are  not 
wanted.  A  Japanese  Exclusion  Act  is  inevitable  in  the  United 
States  in  course  of  time.  A  marked  tendency  of  legislation  is 
towards  restricting  immigration  of  all  kinds,  but  that  from  Europe 
is  held  to  be  less  antagonistic  to  American  ideas,  and  far  more 
amenable  to  Americanisation,  than  that  from  the  Orient.  The 
ranks  of  labour  are  solidly  arrayed  against  Asiatics,  for  no  gain 
to  Trade  Unionism  is  promised  by  an  increase  in  their  numbers 
in  the  United  States,  while  all  the  Western  people  who  immigrate 
are  possible  recruits  to  labour  organisation.  Where  Japanese 
labour  is  employed,  it  is  usually  segregated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  create  alien  communities,  without  promise  or  hope  of  final 
disintegration,  or  absorption  into  the  general  social  structure 
of  the  nation. 
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The  Japanese  are  not  so  peacefully  inclined  as  the  Chinese, 
nor  are  they  so  unremittingly  industrious.  Their  productive  power 
per  labour  unit  is  not  so  great,  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  lower 
the  wage-scale  and  prejudice  the  Western  labouring  classes  against 
them.  The  Chinaman  also  has  always  accepted  the  estimate  of 
the  foreign  community  in  which  he  lives,  to  the  effect  that  he 
is  inferior  to  the  white  race.  He  has  endured  the  bullying,  kicks, 
cuffs,  and  persecution  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  by  white 
employers,  foremen,  and  the  hooligan  element,  practically  without 
retaliation;  has  earned  his  money,  spent  it  in  his  own  way,  or 
taken  it  back  to  China  with  him.  The  Japanese,  with  quicker 
intelligence,  less  patience  and  philosophy,  and  a  new-found  pride 
of  nationality  based  upon  comparatively  recent  accomplishment, 
naturally  resents  being  regarded  in  any  such  light,  and  demands 
a  “place  in  the  sun.”  Hence  the  Japanese  more  quickly  arouses 
active  antagonism  and  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of  admitting 
him  freely  into  the  life  of  the  country.  His  nation  is  looked  upon 
as  a  logical  enemy  of  American  advancement  in  Far  Eastern 
affairs,  and  ulterior  motives  are  generally  attributed  to  account 
for  his  presence  in  America. 

Immigration  of  Japanese  labour  into  the  United  States  is  now 
restrained  only  by  diplomatic  agreement  between  the  twn  Govern¬ 
ments.  The  question  came  to  a  head  during  the  administration 
of  President  Koosevelt,  and  the  crisis  was  precipitated  by  anti- 
Japanese  demonstrations  in  California.  President  Roosevelt  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  quieting  the  American  demand  for  a  Japanese  exclusion 
law  similar  to  that  prevailing  against  the  Chinese,  and  in  persuad¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  Government  to  restrain  its  people  from  coming 
to  America.  The  general  understanding  with  Japan  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Japanese  Government  should  issue  passports  to 
the  continental  United  States  only  to  such  of  its  subjects  as 'are 
non-labourers  or  are  labourers  who,  in  coming  to  the  continent, 
seek  to  resume  a  formerly  acquired  domicile,  to  join  a  parent,  wife 
or  child  residing  therein,  or  to  assume  active  control  of  an  already 
possessed  interest  in  a  farming  enterprise  located  in  the  United 
States.  With  respect  to  Hawaii,  the  Japanese  Government,  of 
its  own  volition,  stated  that,  experimentally  at  least,  the  issuing 
of  passports  to  members  of  the  labouring  classes  proceeding  to 
Hawaii  would  be  limited  to  former  residents  and  parents,  wives 
or  children  of  residents,  and  along  these  lines  the  Japanese 
Government  has  maintained  fairly  close  supervision  over  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  its  people  to  American  territory.  Under  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  was  brought  about  in  1908,  Japanese  immigration 
into  the  United  States  fell  off  considerably  for  two  or  three  years, 
but  soon  again  reached  the  annual  total  of  the  years  preceding  this 
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voluntary  restriction.  In  1912  about  8,000  Japanese  immigrants 
entered  the  United  States  through  the  regular  channels,  and  in 
1913  the  entries  numbered  about  6,000. 

It  is  mentioned  that  these  people  came  through  “regular 
channels,”  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  many  smuggled 
themselves  in  or  were  assisted  to  enter  over  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  frontiers,  or  from  ships  lying  in  American  harbours.  The 
possibilities  of  this  unrecognised  form  of  immigration  are  start¬ 
lingly  in  evidence  through  statistics  which  profess  to  show  that 
while  only  6,500  Hindus,  against  whom  there  is  also  a  strong 
popular  prejudice,  have  come  to  the  United  States,  there  are 
more  than  this  number  now  settled  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Jacinto  Valleys  of  California  alone.  The  Japanese  immigration 
question  was  one  of  the  serious  problems  which  President  Wilson 
inherited  from  his  predecessor.  President  Taft,  and  one  which 
demanded  immediate  attention.  An  alien  land  law  was  proposed 
in  California  which  would  have  barred  the  Japanese  from  acquir¬ 
ing  real  property  in  that  State.  The  Japanese  Government  made 
protest,  and  with  obvious  right  claimed  that  treaty  privileges 
were  to  be  violated  by  such  a  law.  It  has  taken  the  utmost  skill 
on  the  part  of  Washington  up  to  the  present  time  to  avoid 
reaching  an  impasse  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  people  of  California  refused  to  make  things  any  easier  for 
the  national  Government,  and  strong  pressure  is  brought  upon 
Congress  not  only  from  California,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  favour  of  outright  Japanese  exclusion.  But  for  the 
enormous  influence  President  Wilson  has  over  the  party  in  power 
in  Congress,  the  situation  would  have  become  even  more  difficult 
than  it  is,  and  in  all  probability  a  Japanese  exclusion  law  would 
have  been  enacted  this  year,  and  precipitated  a  real  crisis  in  the 
relations  of  the  two  nations.  The  Japanese  Government  is  equally 
concerned  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  prevent¬ 
ing  a  show-down  on  this  question,  for  it  is  feared  that  popular 
clamour  in  Japan  would  bring  about  a  dangerous  situation  if 
it  was  realised  by  the  Japanese  people  that  they  were  really  and 
finally  barred  from  emigration  to  the  United  States,  and  were  thus 
classed  socially  with  the  Chinese  in  the  eyes  of  a  civilised  world, 
in  which  their  natural  ambitions  are  for  a  recognised  equality 
with  the  best. 

On  economic  and  social  grounds  Japanese  labourers  are  not 
wanted  in  America,  and  this  applies  to  Western  Canada  as  well 
as  to  the  United  States.  Just  at  a  time  when  President  Wilson 
thought  he  had  the  situation  well  in  hand,  so  far  as  Congress 
was  concerned  at  least,  the  United  States  Commissioner-General 
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of  Immigration,  an  appointee  of  the  President,  and  a  citizen  of 
California,  appeared  before  the  Congressional  Committee  which 
has  control  of  immigration  affairs,  and  boldly  advocated  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  Asiatics  from  the  United  States,  and  failing  that,  a 
system  of  registration  which  would  enable  the  Government  to 
keep  track  of  those  admitted,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  immigration 
through  unrecognised  channels,  Mr.  Caminetti,  who  is  the  United 
States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  asked  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  immediate  action  “to  check  the  menace  of  Asiatic 
immigration,”  and  said  further  :  — 

“Asiatic  immigration  is  a  menace  to  the  whole  country,  and  particularly 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  danger  is  general.  No  part  of  the  United  States 
is  immune.  The  Chinese  are  now  spread  over  the  entire  country,  and  the 
Japanese  want  to  encroach.  The  Chinese  have  become  so  acclimated  that 
they  can  prosper  in  any  part  of  our  country.  The  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
South  are  peculiarly  subject  to  their  choice,  because  of  the  favourable 
climatic  conditions  afforded  in  those  sections.  The  people  of  California 
waited  patiently  for  diplomatic  agreement  on  the  Japanese  question.  I  do 
not  think  they  want  to  wait  for  diplomatic  settlement  of  the  Hindu  question. 
Congress  should  provide  laws  for  better  control  of  the  northern  boundary, 
where  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  as  well  as  the  Hindus  have  been  getting 
in,  despite  our  immigration  inspectors.  There  should  be  provision  for  water 
patrol  to  watch  the  many  islands  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  I  would  have 
a  law  to  register  the  Asiatic  labourers  who  come  into  the  country.  It  is 
impossible  to  protect  ourselves  from  persons  who  come  in  surreptitiously.” 

In  the  present  economic  condition  of  Japan,  the  most  natural 
turn  of  events  would  be  a  large  and  unrestricted  immigration  of 
surplus  labour  to  some  country  where  conditions  were  favourable 
for  immediate  employment,  aud  the  earning  and  saving  of  money 
to  be  sent  home.  The  Italians  in  the  United  States  send 
I;:-20,000,000  annually  to  their  native  land.  This  is  a  tremendous 
factor  in  the  home  finances  of  Italy.  It  supports  many  de¬ 
pendants,  buys  land,  floats  small  business  enterprises,  purchases 
tickets  to  America  for  new  emigration,  and  furnishes  business  for 
all  the  Italian  banks,  some  of  them  subsisting  almost  entirely  on 
the  profit  arising  from  the  handling  of  emigrant  funds. 

Such  an  outlet  for  population  and  such  a  source  of  revenue 
is  exactly  what  Japan  needs  most  urgently  at  the  present 
moment.  America  is  the  only  country  which  offers  itself  as  a 
possibility  for  the  economic  salvation  of  the  Japanese  people. 
At  the  present  time  the  Japanese  are  hard  hit  at  home.  They 
have  over-reached  themselves  in  the  matter  of  public  indebted¬ 
ness  ;  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Government  for  interest  and 
fixed  charges  are  enormously  heavy,  with  resultant  burdensome 
taxation.  Industry  does  not  find  as  free  an  outlet  for  foreign 
export  of  manufactured  goods  as  is  needed ;  famine  has  desolated 
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large  agricultural  areas;  and  Korea,  Formosa,  Manchuria,  and 
even  China,  fail  to  offer  themselves  as  avenues  of  escape  for  the 
thousands  at  home  who  are  in  need  of  employment  at  living 
wages.  Industrial  troubles  and  heavy  taxation  have  led  to  great 
unrest  among  the  people.  Education  is  spreading  rapidly,  and 
Socialism  with  it.  The  Emperor  is  losing  the  divine  place  he 
formerly  held  in  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  the  open  and 
notorious  corruption  which  prevails  in  Japanese  local  politics 
does  not  add  to  the  stability  of  the  Government  or  the  discipline 
of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Kecent  scandals  in  connection  with 
the  Navy,  the  idol  of  the  people,  have  shaken  their  confidence 
in  everything. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  lack  of 
restraint,  especially  in  the  larger  communities,  and  it  has  been 
the  experience  of  Europeans  who  have  employed  Japanese  labour 
in  Japan  that  the  men  are  inclined  to  be  restless,  quarrelsome, 
turbulent,  and  easily  aroused  to  demonstration,  interfering  with 
their  value  as  a  dependable  industrial  force.  It  is  quite  true,  in 
fact,  that  some  of  the  larger  employers  will  only  hire  women 
wherever  it  is  possible,  for  the  Japanese  women,  on  the  contrary, 
constitute  one  of  the  most  dependable,  skilful,  and  practicable 
labour  supplies  in  the  world.  The  Japanese  nation  is,  in  brief, 
reacting  upon  itself ;  and  being  denied  an  outlet  for  a  population 
which  has  now  reached  68,000,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing, 
is  vastly  in  need  of  a  foreign  vineyard  to  which  her  sons  can 
resort  for  labour  and  the  profits  therefrom. 

From  this  need  arises  the  movement  of  the  Japanese  to  the 
United  States  and  other  American  possessions.  The  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  Hawaii  is  about  200,000.  Nearly  80,000  Japanese  con¬ 
stitute  by  far  the  largest  number  of  any  one  race  in  the  island, 
and  they  are  gaining  each  year  in  their  proportionate  number. 
A  serious  question  has  already  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
voting  privilege,  for  a  Japanese  born  in  Hawaii  is  given  the 
franchise  on  coming  of  age.  It  now  seems  probable  that  it  will 
be  but  a  few  years  before  voters  of  Japanese  parentage  are  in 
the  majority,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  change  will 
be  made  in  the  law  before  long  to  prevent  Japanese  ascendancy 
in  Hawaiian  local  affairs.  No  such  influx  of  Japanese  immigra¬ 
tion  is  noted  on  the  mainland  of  the  United  States,  but  Japanese 
labourers  who  do  immigrate  generally  get  together,  form  colonies 
of  their  owm,  and  so  make  themselves  much  more  apparent  than 
their  number  would  warrant  when  compared  wdth  the  total 
population  of  the  country.  Were  it  possible  for  Japanese 
labourers  to  distribute  themselves  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
people  they  would  probably  have  escaped  notice  for  some  time 
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to  come.  The  marked  racial  difference  between  the  Asiatic  and 
the  European,  with  all  this  means  in  point  of  view,  manners, 
and  customs,  has  made  this  impossible ;  and  careful  observers 
have  recently  reached  the  conclusion  that  race  antagonism  in 
nearly  all  directions  is  becoming  more  noticeable  among  the 
American  people  than  ever  before.  It  appears  to  be  an  instinc¬ 
tive  development  of  distrust,  suspicion,  and  dislike,  especially 
.directed  towards  the  Oriental,  be  he  from  the  Near  or  Far  East, 
and  to  prevail  irrespective  of  the  apparently  modifying  circum¬ 
stance  that  its  object  may  be  American-born.  Predictions  are 
freely  made  that  in  course  of  time,  as  one  or  another  alien 
influence  becomes  too  obviously  dominant  in  American  life,  a 
strong  movement  will  prevail  which  will  give  rise  to  unpleasant 
racial  antagonisms.  The  American  people  have  been  careless, 
generous,  and  indifferent  to  possible  consequences  of  alien  par¬ 
ticipation,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  reaction  can  come  swiftly 
and  with  violence  when  once  public  sentiment  is  aroused  as  to 
the  possible  danger  to  American  ideals.  Intelligent  Europeans 
familiar  with  American  life  are  confident  that  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  towards  alien 
influence  is  just  as  sharply  defined  as  the  attitude  of  Europe 
is  to-day,  though  greater  vindictiveness  is  expected,  as  new 
opinions  come  to  the  American  people  with  a  rush,  and  extremes 
are  often  easily  and  quickly  reached.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  fully  three-quarters  of  the  men  and  women  who  count  in 
the  present  management  of  American  affairs  are  still  of  more  or 
less  Puritan  stock,  the  danger  of  any  real  Slav,  Hun,  Latin,  or 
Oriental  ascendancy  becomes  negligible. 

The  diplomatic  situation  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
is  one  of  cold  but  punctilious  politeness.  Some  years  ago  the 
Japanese  Government,  in  its  desire  to  reconcile  the  nation  to 
vast  expenditures  for  armament,  cultivated  the  idea  among  the 
taxpavers  that  war  with  the  United  States  was  a  possibility. 
Out  of  this  have  grown  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
antagonism,  although  the  anti-American  propaganda  in  Japan 
ceased  some  time  ago.  There  never  has  been,  nor  is  there  now. 
any  real  reason  for  such  a  war,  and  it  would  be  an  utterly  futile 
conflict  for  both  countries  in  results  that  might  be  achieved.  It 
was  said  that  Japan  wanted  the  Philippines,  but  more  recently 
it  is  known  that  those  islands  are  not  looked  upon  with  favour 
bv  the  Japanese  Government  as  an  asvlum  for  Japanese  emigra¬ 
tion,  for  climatic  and  other  reasons.  The  day  of  war  indemnities 
has  gone  bv.  Japan  herself  setting  a  notable  example  in  the 
case  of  Bussia,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  Japanese 
people  have  since  bitterly  regretted  a  moderation  for  which 
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President  Eoosevelt  was  somewhat  responsible.  Later  it  has 
been  said,  in  fact  military  experts  the  world  over  agreed,  that 
if  Japan  contemplated  war,  it  would  have  to  be  brought  off 
before  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  canal  is  now 
practically  finished,  and  the  effective  power  of  the  American 
Navy  thereby  largely  increased.  The  influence  of  England  with 
Japan,  whatever  that  might  amount  to,  would  be  exerted  to  the 
utmost  to  prevent  hostilities  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  present  overloaded  condition  of  Japan  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  that  country  to  finance  a  struggle 
against  a  Power  which  in  the  end  would  surely  be  the  victor, 
not  necessarily  on  a  showing  of  present  forces,  but  by  reason  of 
unlimited  resources,  reserve  power,  and  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people.  It  might  be  true,  as  Mr.  Kipling  is  reported  to  have 
said  when  asked  his  opinion  of  what  would  happen  in  case  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  that  the  first  effect 
would  be  “twenty  million  of  the  maddest  people  in  the  world 
twenty  miles  from  the  Pacific  Coast  ” ;  but  the  twenty  million 
would  in  time  come  back,  and  there  would  be  seventy  million 
more  behind  them.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  possibility 
of  war  between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  looking  at  the 
situation  from  almost  any  point  of  view.  Peace  will  not  prevail 
because  either  nation  is  afraid  of  the  other,  but  for  much  more 
creditable  reasons. 

It  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  is  acting  entirely  frankly  and  honestly  with  the  Japanese 
nation.  The  American  people  have  freely  expressed  their  desire 
for  Japanese  exclusion.  There  are  no  illusions  on  that  score, 
and  the  Japanese  are  as  well  aware  of  this  as  are  the  Americans. 
To  dodge  the  issue  and  attempt  by  diplomatic  subterfuge  to  post¬ 
pone  the  inevitable  is  no  part  of  wisdom  or  fairness.  A  frank 
acknowledgment  of  the  realities  would  mean  that  the  United 
States  Government  inform  the  Japanese  Government  that, 
although  it  might  regret  the  fact,  the  American  people  were  bent 
upon  Japanese  exclusion,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  good  to 
come  out  of  diplomatic  correspondence  on  the  subject,  excepting 
to  convey  a  notification  of  intention  to  denounce  existing  treaties 
that  the  way  might  be  made  clear  for  new  conventions,  based 
upon  things  as  they  had  to  be. 

That  this  would  not  be  pleasant  news  for  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  is  evident,  for  Canada  would  inevitably  follow  suit,  both 
countries  including  the  Hindu  labourer  as  well  as  the  Japanese 
among  the  prohibited  classes  of  immigrants.  This  Avonld  put 
England  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position  with  her  ally  Japan 
and  her  peoples  in  India.  Nevertheless,  the  situation  looms 
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large  upon  the  horizon,  and,  while  it  may  be  postponed  for  a 
time,  it  will  have  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  what  the  Japanese  are  fighting 
for.  Their  needs  are  economic,  and  their  proud  ambition  en¬ 
compasses  an  acknowledged  equality  with  all  peoples,  Western 
as  well  as  Eastern.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  irritation  and 
serious  loss  to  Japan  that  Japanese  labour  is  not  welcome  every¬ 
where.  It  is  a  serious  humiliation  to  find  that,  while  she  is 
classed  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  her  people  are  banned  from 
some  civilised  countries  as  being  “undesirables.”  It  is  a  bitter 
pill  to  swallow,  and  it  gags  the  patient.  It  will  serve  to  drive 
Japan  back  into  herself  and  the  field  of  the  Far  East,  which  she 
now  dominates,  and  will  in  course  of  time  take  to  herself  even 
more  effectively  than  at  present. 

The  reactionary  effect  of  all  this  will  work  no  good  to  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  for  the  chance  of  expanding  their 
influence,  political  or  commercial,  in  the  Far  East  will  decline 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  Japan  is  forced  to  intensify 
her  cultivation  of  Far  Eastern  territory.  The  West  has  fur¬ 
nished  Japan  with  her  most  powerful  weapons,  and  the  West 
is  now  forcing  her  to  use  them  to  Western  discomfiture.  In 
this  situation  are  involved  American  interests  in  the  Far  East, 
and  English  interests  not  only  in  the  Far  East,  but  in  India 
and  the  Near  East  as  well.  Should  the  United  States  deal 
frankly  and  honestly  with  the  question  of  Japanese  exclusion, 
all  this  will  come  to  pass,  but  it  cannot  be  avoided  by  temporising 
methods.  It  will  come  anyway,  and  when  a  thing  is  to  be  done, 
no  matter  how  disagreeable  it  may  be,  the  quicker  it  is  gotten 
rid  of,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  The  present  course  is  fair 
to  neither  people ;  and  while  the  United  States  finds  this  matter 
but  one  of  many  concerns  of  more  or  less  importance,  it  is  a 
leading  and  vital  issue  in  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  people  are 
now  led  to  believe  either  that  the  United  States  is  afraid  to 
force  the  issue  or  that  exclusion  can  be  deferred  indefinitely. 
Those  who  know  the  American  people  and  their  ideas  and  ideals 
know  that  the  Japanese  are  not  wanted  and  will  be  kept  out,  and 
that  if  this  matter  was  now  referred  to  a  popular  vote  it  would 
result  in  notification  to  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  effect 
that  Japanese  labour  must  now  and  forever  seek  other  outlets 
than  America.  James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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The  picture  drawn  by  “Politicus  ”  in  his  article  on  “The  Tyranny 
of  Labour,”  in  the  March  issue,  is  a  black  one.  And  if  the  case 
he  endeavoured  to  make  out  had  been  even  partly  true,  one  would 
have  to  confess  things  were  in  a  very  bad  way.  Throughout  his 
article  he  has  not  one  good  word  to  say  for  organised  labour. 
In  his  judgment,  apparently,  as  the  following  expressions  will 
show,  organised  labour  is  past  redemption.  Attacks  of  this 
description  are  unfortunate,  because,  while  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  unrest  throughout  the  labour  world  is  deep,  active,  and 
growing,  expressions  such  as  those  used  can  only  embitter  the 
strife  and  prevent  that  calm  consideration  of  the  great  issues 
by  which  alone  a  satisfactory  solution  is  possible. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  quote  and  refer  to  a  few  of  the  state¬ 
ments  to  which  exception  must  be  taken,  before  replying  on 
the  general  question  :  “General  Botha  has  set  a  precedent  which 
will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  communities.” 
This  reference  to,  and  eulogy  of.  General  Botha’s  appeal  to  martial 
law,  and  the  arrest  and  deportation  of  the  South  African  Trade 
Union  leaders,  does  not  strengthen,  but  weakens  his  case,  because 
subsequent  events  have  shown  that  the  conditions  governing 
labour  in  South  Africa  call  for  drastic  remedial  action.  And  that 
those  best  able  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  case — those  on  the  spot — 
have  emphatically  pronounced  against  the  methods  adopted  by 
General  Botha. 

This  point  of  view  is  supported  in  the  first  plaoe  by  the  recom¬ 
mendations  presented  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  March,  by 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry — set  up  by  the  South  African 
authorities  in  consequence  of  the  labour  disputes — in  the  following 
terms  : —  . 

“Periodical  inquiries  into  the  cost  of  living.” 

“  Appointment  of  an  Industrial  Commission  to  administer  legis¬ 
lation  relating  to  trade  unions  and  industrial  disputes.” 

“  A  Factory  Act.” 

“Eegulation  of  shop  hours.” 

“Legislative  enactment  of  one  day’s  rest  in  seven.” 

“Eecognition  of  trade  unions  by  the  employers.” 

“Establishment  of  voluntary  Conciliation  Boards  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  strikes  and  lock-outs.” 
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“Recognition  of  local  standard  rates  of  pay  and  an  adequate 
minimum  wage,” 

“Shorter  hours  and  higher  rates  of  pay  for  overtime.” 

“Facilities  for  industrial  education.” 

Recommendations  of  the  above  description  surely  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  a  condition  of  affairs  sufficiently  serious  to  amply 
justify  the  strong  protests  raised  by  labour  against  their  con¬ 
tinuance. 

In  the  second  place,  the  answer  to  General  Botha,  delivered  to 
him  by  his  fellow  countrymen  in  connection  with  the  elections, 
is  quite  as  emphatic.  The  elections  were  fought  on  the  one  issue 
— the  deportations — and  the  answer  promptly  took  the  shape  of 
a  return  of  a  Labour  Member  to  the  House  of  Assembly  for  a 
Cape  constituency,  in  a  three-cornered  contest,  and  later  in  other 
constituencies ;  and  also  the  return  of  a  majority  of  Labour 
members  to  the  Transvaal  Provincial  Council.  These  events 
clearly  show  that  the  majority  of  South  African  electors  do  not 
approve  of  General  Botha’s  actions  and  methods.  Further,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  General  Smuts  has  declared,  from  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  on  several  occasions,  that  no  charge 
of  crime  or  guilty  conduct  could  be  brought  against  any  of  the 
deportees  under  any  South  African  law.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
“Peace  Preservation  Bill”  still  further  proves  that  the  Botha 
methods  would  not  stand  the  test  of  public  opinion. 

Turning  to  labour  at  home,  “ Politicos”  admits  that  “the 
workers  are  entitled  to  combine  with  a  view  to  raising  their  wages 
and  improving  their  conditions,”  .  .  ,  “but  they  are  not  entitled 
to  terrorise,  loot,  burn,  and  destroy  in  order  to  obtain  their  ends.” 
I  challenge  him  for  any  proof  that  organised  labour  in  this  country 
has  ever,  by  word  or  act,  claimed  any  such  right.  It  is  true  that 
he  endeavours  to  find  support  for  so  reprehensible  an  insinuation 
by  a  variety  of  quotations  taken  from  the  published  work  of  a 
number  of  writers — most  of  whom  would  be  found  to  widely 
differ  from  each  other  on  general  principles,  and  who,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  have  no  recognised  standing  in  the  organised 
labour  movement.  Moreover,  to  take  solitary  sentences  in  this 
way  from  a  book  or  an  article,  without  regard  to  the  arguments 
being  treated,  or  their  context,  is  a  method  no  writer,  claiming 
to  be  fair-minded,  should  adopt.  It  is  certainly  one  no  fair- 
minded  reader  will  Eiccept  as  proving  anything. 

Again,  in  order  to  show  the  general  wickedness  of  labour,  he 
says  :  “A  general  railway  strike  was  declared  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  very  moment  when  serious  complications  had  arisen  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  at  the  time  of  the  Morocco  crisis. 
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and  the  leaders,  with  criminal  selfishness  and  indifference,  refused 
to  adjourn  the  strike  until  the  foreign  situation  had  become 
clearer.”  The  “complications,”  by  the  way,  were  between  France 
and  Germany,  not  between  Britain  and  Germany ;  my  point  here 
is  that  the  statement  with  regard  to  the  labour  leaders  is  quite 
unfounded,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  never  consulted. 
How,  then,  is  he  justified  in  saying  they  “refused”? 

What  really  happened  may  be  worth  recording.  There  was  a 
conference  between  the  Government  and  the  railway  directors. 
Did  the  employers  give  any  evidence  of  that  patriotic  self-denial 
which  “Politicus”  quite  unjustly  complains  was  not  shown  by 
the  workers  ?  It  is  true  the  railway  directors  eventually 
agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  order  that  the 
troops  then  engaged  in  the  pending  labour  dispute  might  be 
liberated.  But,  it  was  only  after  they  had  had  a  promise  that 
a  Bill  should  be  carried  through  Parliament  giving  them  power 
to  increase  railway  rates,  in  order  to  recoup  themselves  for  any 
concessions  as  regards  wages,  etc.  Which  strongly  suggests  that, 
in  their  case,  profits,  and  not  patriotism,  was  the  ruling  factor. 

“Politicus”  complains  that  “attempts  are  made  to  deprive  the 
public  of  coal  in  mid-winter.”  That  labour  chooses  its  own,  and 
what  appears  to  be  the  best,  time  for  making  its  demands  is  quite 
natural.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  withdrawal  of  the  coal 
miners  from  the  pits  did  not  so  deprive  the  public.  There  were 
plentiful  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  when  the  coal-workers  went  on 
strike,  sufficient  to  last  for  longer  than  the  strike  lasted.  The 
“attack”  on  the  public  came  not  from  the  coal-getters,  but  from 
the  coal-owners  and  sellers,  the  latter  taking  advantage  of  the 
dispute  with  the  workers  to  force  up  the  prices  until,  so  far  as 
the  poorer  members  of  the  community  were  concerned,  the  prices 
demanded  were  prohibitive. 

The  violence  and  exaggeration  of  other  of  the  statements  made 
are  astounding.  For  example  ;  “Not  long  ago  thousands  of  human 
lives  were  endangered  in  this  country  by  strikers  tampering  with 
the  points,  destroying  the  signal-boxes  on  the  railways,  cutting 
the  signal  wires,  etc.”  A  charge  of  this  serious  import  calls  for 
proof ;  he  gives  none,  and  cannot.  That  he  might  point  to  an 
isolated  act  of  some  ill-balanced  mind,  not  necessarily  connected 
directly  with  the  dispute,  where  damage  has  been  attempted,  or 
done,  is  possible.  But  to  assert  that  acts  embracing  wholesale 
murder  are  either  countenanced,  advocated,  or  defended  by 
organised  labour,  or  are  in  the  remotest  degree  the  policy  of 
organised  labour,  is  a  charge  too  gross  to  make  without  offering 
clear  proof. 

I  also  challenge  his  statement  that  “Strikes  are  no  longer  de- 
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dared  by  a  majority  of  the  workers,  but  are  forced  upon  the 
workers  by  a  few  agitators — outsiders — who  have  obtained  control 
over  a  turbulent  minority.”  To  assert  this  is  to  show  an  utter  lack 
of  knowledge  regarding  the  working  of  the  Trade  Union  movement. 
No  authorised  strike  of  to-day  can  take  place  without  a  discussion 
of  the  question  in  the  Union  lodges,  and,  where  large  issues  are 
involved,  an  individual  ballot  of  the  members  of  the  Unions.  The 
further  statement  that  ‘‘Great  strikes  no  longer  break  out,  but 
are  ‘  made  ’  by  a  few  leaders  ”  is  disproved  by  recent  labour  dis¬ 
putes,  such  as  the  Welsh  coal  strike,  the  Welsh  railway  strike, 
High  Wycombe  furniture  trade  dispute,  the  strikes  at  Leith, 
Leeds,  and  elsewhere.  In  all  these  cases  it  was  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  men  concerned  who  forced  the  hands  of  their  leaders — acting 
sometimes  in  opposition  to  their  strongly  worded  advice. 

Again,  in  making  the  statement  that  ‘‘lately  the  control  of  the 
Labour  movement  has  to  a  large  extent  passed  from  the  Socialists 
to  the  Syndicalists,”  he  shows  that  he  is  writing  absolutely  without 
knowledge.  This  is  proved  by  the  communications  received  and 
published  from  leading  British  Trade  Unionists  during  the  debate 
on  ‘‘Syndicalism  in  Great  Britain”  between  M.  Jouhaux  and 
M.  Jean  Lonquet  conducted  in  the  Hotel  des  Societes  Savantes, 
Paris,  as  late  as  Tuesday,  March  31st.  These  pronouncements 
are  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie,  President  of  the  Miners’  Federation, 
wrote  : — 

“  I  know  the  British  Labour  movement  fairly  well,  and  my  opinion  is 
that  Syndicalism,  meaning  by  that  term  an  anti-political  industrial  move¬ 
ment,  direct  action,  &c.,  has  very  little  influence  on  the  British  Trade 
Union  movement,  and  that  Syndicalism  is  making  little,  if  any,  progress.” 

In  the  name  of  the  railway  workers,  Mr.  Thomas,  M.P., 
wrote  : — 

“  Dealing  with  our  organisation,  which  is  nearly  300,000  strong,  and  as 
you  will  be  aware  the  largest  single  Trade  Union  in  the  country,  there 
is  not  an  ofificer,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  who  is  not  avowedly 
opposed  to  Syndicalism.” 

Mr.  William  Thorne,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  the  Gas  Workers’ 
and  General  Labourers’  Union,  wrote  :  — 

“  May  I  say  at  once  that  the  ‘  Syndicalist  Education  League  ’  of  London 
has  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  larger  Labour  troubles  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  here  during  the  past  few  months .  Syndicalism  is  making  no  headway 
here.” 

Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  General  Secretary  of  the  Dockers’  Union, 
wrote  : — 

“There  is  no  definite  organisation  of  Syndicalist  adherence,  neither  is 
there  any  serious  presentation  of  Syndicalist  opinion.  .  .  .  The  Industrial 
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Syndicalist  League  is  non-representative.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Syndicalism  has  not  been  considered  by  any  of  the  students  of  Socialism, 
and  the  rank  and  file  have  the  vaguest  information  of  it.  .  .  .” 

The  economic  definitions  of  “Politicus”  are  as  fallacious  as  his 
charges.  Por  example,  he  tells  us  that  “Socialism,  which  at  one 
lime  was  an  idealistic  movement,  has  become  frankly  anarchistic 
and  revolutionary  in  character.’’  This  is  not  correct.  Socialism 
to-day  is  what  it  ever  has  been.  A  proposal  to  exchange  competi¬ 
tion  for  co-operation ;  production  for  use  instead  of  for  profit ;  and 
the  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  industry  amongst  those  who 
produce  them.  That  there  are  advocates  of  anarchy,  revolution, 
and  other  violent  methods  on  the  fringe  of  the  Socialist  movement, 
but  not  officially  connected  with  it,  no  one  disputes,  but  this  does 
not  justify  a  mixing  up  of  principles  that  are  clearly  antagonistic 
at  base. 

He  is  wrong  also  when  he  says  that  the  policy  of  the  “limita¬ 
tion  of  output  ’’  is  advocated  and  adopted  by  organised  labour. 
Here,  again,  he  oilers  no  proof  beyond  the  dramatic  declaration 
that  “those  who  dare  to  produce  more  than  the  customary 
minimum  are  ‘  outed  ’  by  savage  persecution.”  That  there  is  a 
disinclination — and  very  properly  so — on  the  part  of  British  labour 
to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  American  “  hustler  ”  for  a  con¬ 
tinuous  speeding  up,  until  brain  and  body  is  destroyed  in  the  effort, 
may  be  admitted.  But  that  does  not  justify  his  statement.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  well-known  attitude  of  the  great  majority 
of  British  workers  on  this  point  may  be  much  more  truly  defined 
by  that  somewhat  haekneyed  expression,  “a  fair  day’s  work  for 
a  fair  day’s  pay.”  Strange  to  say,  he  relies  upon  the  criticism 
of  Canadian  and  American  manufacturers  to  support  him  in  his 
theory  of  “limitation  of  output,”  although  he  apparently  fails  to 
see  that  their  criticism  is  directed  much  more  against  the  British 
manufacturer  for  his  disinclination  to  “scrap”  machinery  in  order 
to  make  room  for  more  up-to-date  inventions.  No  one,  of  course, 
expects  that  American  or  Canadian  manufacturers  will  approve 
of  the  methods  of  British  labour  or  British  manufacturers.  And, 
in  spite  of  his  pessimistic  pronouncements,  official  governmental 
returns  show  that  Britain  contrives  to  hold  her  own  in  the  world’s 
markets. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  question,  which,  I  take  it,  is  the 
consideration  of  the  deep  and  active  unrest  which  pervades  British 
labour,  I  ask  :  Has  labour  just  grounds  for  complaint  regarding 
general  conditions?  Are  these  conditions  receiving  that  con¬ 
sideration  and  treatment  which  they  deserve?  And  if  not,  what 
alternative  methods  from  those  now  adopted  are  possible?  So 
far  as  “Politicus”  is  concerned,  it  is  quite  clear  as  to  what  should 
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be  done  to  meet  labour’s  unrest — apply  the  Botha  methods  : 
martial  law,  arrest  and  deportation. 

I  do  not  propose  to  suggest  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  solution 
of  the  industrial  problem.  Whether  Socialism,  Individualism,  or 
Syndicalism  offer  the  “way  out’’  are  questions  worthy  of  discus¬ 
sion.  But  I  am  now  simply  dealing  with  industrial  affairs  as  we 
find  them,  and  the  mistaken  views  of  “ Politicos’’  concerning  them 
and  their  treatment. 

Speaking  generally,  the  resort  to  the  strike  on  the  part  of  the 
worker,  or  the  “lock-out  ’’  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  is  chiefly 
a  wage  question  at  the  bottom — with  the  limitation  of  hours  run¬ 
ning  it  closely.  The  demand  for  the  “living”  wage  is  more  than 
academic.  It  is  actual.  It  is  a  demand  which  will  have  to  be 
met  by  recognising  the  justice  of  it.  The  old  doctrine  that  markets 
must  govern  wages  is  rejected  by  labour  for  the  new  and  more 
humane  doctrine,  that  wages  must  govern  markets.  The  w^age 
question  can  be  no  longer  settled  on  the  old  principle  which  com¬ 
pelled  a  man  to  take  what  was  offered.  Organised  labour,  when 
it  is  effective,  has,  happily,  put  an  end  to  this  by  establishing 
a  fixed  minimum.  But  labour  has  pronounced  for  a  higher 
standard  still.  The  old  idea  that  so  many  once  accepted,  that 
working  men  should  be  content  to  live  to  work,  does  not  commend 
itself  to  the  better  educated  worker  of  to-day.  Now,  men  seek  to 
work  in  order  that  they  may  live — and  by  the  word  “  live  ”  is 
meant  something  more  than  working,  eating,  and  sleeping.  It 
means  in  every  sense  a  fuller  life,  such  as  an  intelligent  human 
being  is  capable  of  enjoying. 

In  defending  labour  against  the  charge  of  “tyranny,”  I  will, 
by  way  of  illustration,  take  two  departments  of  labour  to  which 
“Politicos”  refers:  railways  and  coal.  What  do  the  railway 
workers  assert?  That  the  risks  they  run,  and  the  hours  of  labour 
involved  in  the  services  they  render  to  the  companies  and  to  the 
community,  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  monetary  return  they 
receive,  which  latter,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  far  below  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  living  wage.  There  are  some  grades  of 
railway  men — porters  and  cleaners — who  receive  a  wage  as  low’ 
as  sixteen  shillings  ;  w^hile,  speaking  in  general  terms,  it  is  admitted 
that  there  are  many  thousands  of  railway  workers  w’ho  are  in 
receipt  of  less  than  per  week ;  that  is,  below  Rowntree’s 
poverty  line. 

Labour  demands  that  no  adult  worker,  who  is  doing  useful  and 
necessary  work,  ought  to  receive  a  less  sum  than  common  sense 
and  experience  demonstrate  to  be  a  real  “living”  wage.  By  that 
term  I  mean  a  wage  sufficiently  ample  to  keep  a  man  and  his 
dependants  in  healthy  physical  and  happy  mental  condition.  But 
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if  in  addition  to  the  general  needs  of  a  human  being  we  add  the 
risks  which  the  majority  of  railway  workers  are  called  upon  to 
run,  then  the  demand  for  proper,  nay,  generous  wages,  is  in¬ 
creased.  What  are  the  risks?  The  figures  I  quote  were  given 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  February  of  this  year  during  the 
debate  on  the  “Address.”  These  go  to  show  that  in  the  ten  years 
1902-12  the  number  of  railway  men  killed  was  4,923,  and  the 
number  injured  224,115,  which  represents  a  w^eekly  list  of  killed 
and  injured  of  some  450  persons  throughout  the  whole  period. 
And  the  startling  fact  was  also  shown  that  the  rate  is  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing.  Comparing  1904  with  1912,  the  increases 
in  the  various  grades  were  as  follows  : — 


1904.  1912. 

“  Capsau  ”  men  ...  ...  ...  ...  I  in  9  ...  ...  1  in  8 

Cleaners  (carriage)  ...  ...  ...  1  ,,33  ...  ...  1  ,,21 

Goods  shed  grades  ...  .  .  1  ,,  50  .  1  ,,  11 

Engine  cleaners  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  ,,  40  ...  ...  1  ,,  12 

Loaders  and  sheeters  ...  ...  ...  1  ,,  25  ...  ...  1  ,,  5 

Porters  (goods  and  passengers)  ...  1  ,,19  .  1  ,,  8 


Last  year  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  to  railway  servants  was 
higher  than  for  any  of  the  preceding  six  years.  The  non-fatal 
accidents,  which  were  14,000  in  1902,  had  risen  to  28,000  in  1912 — 
double ! 

“Politicus”  has  a  good  deal  to  say  concerning  the  antipathy 
of  British  labour  to  “speeding  up,”  or,  as  he  puts  it,  to  labour’s 
tyrannous  “limitation  of  output.”  Whatever  ground  he  may  think 
he  has  for  advancing  such  a  charge  in  other  departments  of  labour, 
he  certainly  has  no  grounds  for  making  it  in  connection  with  the 
railway  worker.  The  complaint  of  the  men — and  facts  clearly 
substantiate  their  claim — is  that  the  increase  of  deaths  and  acci¬ 
dents  on  British  railways  is  due  to  the  speeding  up  methods  which 
have  been  adopted.  That  this  is  not  mere  assumption  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1910  the  railway  companies  of  this  country 
carried  millions  of  tons  more  merchandise,  and  millions  more 
passengers,  than  they  did  in  1907 ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  show  that  this  increase  of  traffic  waa 
carried  on  with  13,000  men  fewer  than  were  previously  employed. 
It  has  been  also  clearly  shown,  during  inquiries  regarding  railway 
accidents,  that  the  lives  of  passengers  and  railway  workers  alike 
are  jeopardised  and  lost  through  “speeding  up”  methods,  as 
well  as  by  the  risky  economising  on  the  part  of  the  management 
in  the  number  and  strength  of  engines  employed,  the  increasing 
weight  and  length  of  trains,  the  cheap  quality  of  coal — which 
compels  such  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  engine  hands 
that  they  are  often  unable  to  give  adequate  attention  to  passing 
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signals — abnormally  long  hours  of  labour,  and  other  preventable 
causes.  Under  these  circumstances  can  complaint  be  fairly  made 
if  the  workers  decline  any  longer  to  be  passive  victims  of  the 
speeding  up  mania  which  has  seized  upon  so  many  directors  of 
industry  ? 

If  railway  directors  remain  obdurate  to  the  reasonable  demands 
for  less  pressure,  surely  they  cannot  complain  if  the  men  take  a 
strong  line  in  order  to  enforce  attention.  As  regards  the  claims 
of  the  railway  worker  to  increased  pay,  "Politicus”  will  no  doubt 
tell  us  that  already  the  dividends  paid  by  the  British  railway 
companies  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  expect  such  increase,  ft 
is  true  that  according  to  a  writer  in  The  Times  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  only  paid  an  all-round  dividend  of  3'5  per  cent.,  but  the 
question  at  once  arises,  is  the  amount  of  capital  which  ranks  for 
dividend  the  amount  which  should  so  rank,  legitimately?  1 
believe  I  am  correctly  stating  the  fact  when  1  say  that  the  total 
amount  of  capital  which  ranks  for  dividend  in  connection  with 
British  railways  is  no  less  than  ,318,515,417.  And  I  also 
believe  it  has  been  shown  by  Board  of  Trade  returns  that  at  least 
i,‘200,000,00u  would  be  accurately  termed,  in  finance  parlance, 
“water”  !  Surely,  the  payment  of  the  men  who  do  the  work  and 
run  the  risks  should  rank  before  the  holders  of  “w'atered”  stock? 

Take  another  section  of  workers  upon  wdiom  “Politicus”  pours 
the  vials  of  his  wrath — the  miners.  To  these,  in  theory,  he  does 
not  deny  the  right  to  “either  work  or  refrain  from  working,”  but 
in  practice  he  objects  to  their  doing  so  in  “mid- winter.”  I  have 
dealt  already  with  this  point  as  regards  the  charge  of  the  “  attack  ” 
on  the  public.  What  I  Vvant  to  deal  with  here  is  the  claim  of 
the  mine  worker  that  the  conditions  of  his  labour  and  the  risks 
he  runs  are,  as  with  his  fellow- worker  the  railw’ay  man,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  his  monetary  receipts.  There  are  upwards  of  a 
million  men  engaged  in  and  about  mines,  many  of  whom  are 
compelled  to  labour  in  a  practically  nude  condition,  in  many  cases 
in  a  temperature  of  100°,  subject,  at  any  moment,  to  injury,  or 
death,  as  a  result  of  falls  or  explosions.  Falls  and  explosions, 
by  the  way,  that  have  been  clearly  shown  in  inquiries  into  mine 
disasters,  could  and  would  have  been  minimised,  if  not  obviated 
entirely,  if  proper  precautions  as  regards  safety  outlets,  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  other  known  safety  methods  had  been  adopted.  It  was 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  only  a  few  weeks  back,  when 
the  need  for  specific  legislation  was  urged,  that  in  1911  the  number 
'  of  fatal  accidents  in  British  mines  was  1,724,  and  in  1912  1,726. 
And,  in  addition,  upwards  of  170,000  cases  of  injury  per  year. 
Surely  an  appalling  condition  of  affairs.  How  can  anyone  com¬ 
plain  if  and  when  the  mine-workers  revolt  against  a  continua- 
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tion  of  things  which  produce  such  results?  After  all,  where  is  the 
comparison  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  public  even  in  “mid¬ 
winter”  compared  with  such  a  list  of  death  and  disablement?  If 
the  public  will  not  support  the  demands  of  the  mine-worker 
for  the  abolition  of  this  ghastly  toll  of  life  and  limb,  then  the 
public  must  put  up  with  a  shortage  of  coal  even  in  “mid-winter,” 
if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  men  who  may  be  called  upon  to  face 
this  loss  of  life  and  limb,  “mid-winter”  is  the  best  time  for  them 
to  take  action.  The  fact  that  the  workers  may,  and  probably  do, 
object  to  the  growing  demand  of  the  captains  of  industry  to 
“speed  up,”  does  not  warrant  wholesale  charges  of  “limitation  of 
output.”  Whatever  may  be  said — from  the  employers’  point  of 
view — in  favour  of  “speeding  up”  methods  in  industrial  produc¬ 
tion — in  order  to  secure  larger  financial  results — the  objections  to, 
and  the  evil  results  of  it,  from  the  workers’  point  of  view,  are 
equally,  nay,  even  more,  important. 

I  have  before  me  the  Home  Office  return  issued  last  year  (1913) 
giving  statistics  of  proceedings  taken  under  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  1906,  and  the  “Employers’  Liability  Act  of  1880,” 
during  the  year  1911.  The  seven  great  groups  of  industries  con¬ 
cerned  were  ;  mines,  quarries,  railways,  factories,  harbours,  and 
Docks  and  Shipping.  The  number  of  employers  included  in 
these  returns  was  139,884,  and  the  number  of  workpeople  em¬ 
ployed  by  them  1\  millions,  of  whom  nearly  millions  were  in 
factories.  Compensation  claims  were  paid  in  4,021  cases  of 
death  and  419,031  cases  of  disablement  in  the  year  1911 — an 
increase  of  511  deaths  and  40,691  disablements,  as  compared  with 
1910.  This  increase  in  1911  was  not  confined  to  that  one  year 
but  had  been  continuous.  For  the  three  years  1909,  1910,  1911, 
the  amounts  paid  in  compensation  for  death  and  injury  in  these 
industries  were  £2,274,238,  £2,700,325,  and  £3,056,404  respec¬ 
tively.  That  this  increase  was  largely  the  result  of  efforts  to 
unduly  economise  in  the  expenses  of  management,  and  “speed¬ 
ing  up”  methods,  are  facts  which  cannot  be  disputed.  The  view 
that  a  monetary  payment  is  in  any  degree  satisfactory  compensa¬ 
tion  for  loss  of  life  or  limb  cannot  be  accepted,  and  if  the  organised 
workers,  when  faced  with  this  ever-increasing  toll  of  death  and 
injury,  become  restive,  and  take  strong  action,  they  cannot  fairly 
be  charged  with  “tyranny.” 

“  Politicos  ”  makes  much  of  sundry  quotations  from  the  “  British 
Census  of  Production,”  which,  in  his  estimation,  go  to  show  that 
“in  this  country  production  per  worker  is  incredibly  low”  and 
that  this  “low  production”  and  necessarily  “low  wages”  proves 
that  the  “limitation  of  output”  is  the  cause  of  both.  He  quotes 
figures  from  the  “Census”  to  support  his  claim,  but  makes  the 
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mistake  of  not  taking  into  calculation  the  fact  that  the  figures 
quoted  as  “  the  gross  value  of  production  per  worker  ”  include  the 
wages  paid  to  women,  boys,  and  girls  in  the  particular  industries 
referred  to,  as  well  as  the  wages  paid  to  men.  This  is  very 
misleading,  as  will  be  realised  when  it  is  seen  that,  as  regards 
the  millions  of  workers  dealt  with  in  the  “Census  of  Produc¬ 
tion”  tables,  more  than  millions  are  women,  boys,  and  girls. 

I  should  like  to  have  dealt  generally  with  other  departments  of 
industry,  and  shown  by  existing  conditions  how  urgent  is  the  need 
for  drastic  action  in  regard  to  improving  the  life  and  lot  of  labour. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Leeds  strike.  What  was  it  all  about?  A 
demand  for  an  extra  halfpenny  per  hour  by  men  who  were  in 
receipt  of  fivepence  per  hour,  for  doing  work,  not  only  highly 
necessary,  but  often  exceedingly  disagreeable.  Will  any  say  that 
was  a  “tyrannous”  demand?  The  demand  was  rejected;  the 
men  went  on  strike,  and  the  employers,  rather  than  give  the 
extra  halfpenny,  spent  considerably  over  ^6100 ,000  of  public  money 
— a  sum  sufficient  to  have  paid  the  extra  halfpenny  for  several 
years — in  order  to  defeat  the  men’s  demand.  Where  was  the 
“tyranny  ”  in  this  case?  Again,  take  the  case  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  Norfolk.  They,  at  the  time  of  writing,  are  struggling 
to  secure  16s.  per  week,  with  a  half-day  holiday  per  week.  Is 
this  an  unreasonable  demand?  But  the  Farmers’  Federation  is 
expending  large  sums  of  money  to  enable  the  farmers  in  the  area 
concerned  to  wear  down  the  labourers  and  starve  them  back  to 
semi-starvation  wages.  Where  is  the  “tyranny”  in  this  case? 
Another  illustration:  the  “Somerset  Society,”  an  organisation 
which  concerns  itself  with  raising  funds  to  apprentice  the  children 
of  poor  parents  in  that  county,  recently  published  a  list  of  families 
whose  circumstances  they  had  investigated.  From  this  I  take  the 
following  :  — 

654.  Father  a  farm  labourer,  earning  12s.  per  week.  Four 
children,  two  dependent  on  the  parents. 

674.  Father  a  cowman,  earning  15s.  per  week.  Seven  children 

living,  three  dependent. 

675.  Father  a  farm  labourer,  earning  14s.  per  week.  Eight 

children,  all  dependent. 

694.  Father  a  labourer,  earning  16s.  per  week.  Nine  children 
living,  six  dependent. 

699.  Father  an  agricultural  labourer,  earning  12s.  per  week, 
and  the  mother  does  occasional  charing,  earning  4s. 
per  week.  Seven  children,  all  dependent. 

706.  Father  a  gardener,  earning  16s.  per  week.  Three  chil¬ 
dren  living,  all  dependent. 
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707.  Father  a  farm  labourer,  earning  128.  per  week.  Three 
children,  one  dependent. 

714.  Father  a  labourer,  earning  lOs.  per  week.  Eight  children 
living,  six  wholly  and  one  partially  dependent. 

Let  anyone  imagine  the  misery,  if  he  can,  of  having  to  bring 
up  a  family  on  such  wretched  wages. 

There  are  those  who  say  it  is  reasonable  that  workers  in  receipt 
of  such  low  wages  as  those  referred  to  should  seek  to  obtain 
advances,  but  that  this  does  not  equally  apply  to  the  better- paid 
skilled  artisan.  I  reply  that,  in  view  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  which  has  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
shilling  by  20  per  cent. ,  every  grade  of  labour  is  affected ;  and 
it  is  the  struggle  to  keep  abreast  of  things  which  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  unrest. 

Take  the  recent  case  of  the  strike  in  connection  with  the  tweed 
mills  dispute  at  Chipping  Norton,  where  the  workers  were  dis¬ 
missed  for  joining  the  “Workers’  Union.’’  It  was  shown  that 
wages  of  one  penny  three  farthings  an  hour,  and  even  a  penny 
farthing  an  hour,  had  been  paid  to  women  workers  for  years. 
Where  was  the  “tyranny”  here?  Did  space  permit,  I  could  give 
scores  of  cases  where  the  workers  have  been  goaded  into  resistance 
as  a  result  of  long-continued  refusals  to  grant  them  reasonably 
decent  conditions.  It  may  be  urged  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  workers  seeking  to  improve  their  condition  by  “  peaceful  ” 
means,  negotiations,  etc.  But  where  negotiations  fail,  what  then? 
The  worker  withholds  his  labour  and  the  public  is  inconvenienced. 
“Politicus”  prefers  the  word  “attacked,”  which,  of  course,  gives 
an  entirely  wrong  view  of  the  facts.  He  will  say  his  objections 
are  against  “looting,  burning,  and  destroying,”  etc.  My  reply 
is  that  he  has  no  grounds  for  insinuating  that  such  is  the  policy 
of  organised  labour. 

His  contention  that  “the  tyrannous  policy  of  organised  labour 
is  gradually  destroying  the  industries  of  this  country  ”  is  ridiculous. 
The  facts  are  all  the  other  way.  For  example  :  the  report  of  the 
Inland  Eevenue  Commissioners  (apart  from  Customs  and  Excise) 
for  the  year  1912-13  clearly  demonstrates  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  nation’s  wealth.  And  I  presume  that  even  “Politicus” 
will  admit  that  labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth.  What  do  we 
find  in  the  report  in  question?  That  in  the  ten  years  1902-1912 
the  gross  income,  as  shown  by  income  tax  returns — always,  ad¬ 
mittedly,  on  the  side  of  moderation — has  risen  from  £879,638,000 
in  1902  to  £1,070,142,000  in  1912.  Thus  in  ten  years  the  gross 
national  income  has  increased  by  no  less  than  £190,504,000.  The 
increase  in  the  last  recorded  year  (1912)  being  £24,308,000. 
Where  did  this  increase  of  national  wealth  go?  What  proportion 
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went  to  the  worker  ?  A  further  analysis  of  this  particular  return 
provides  the  answer ;  it  shows  that  the  nation’s  wealth  is  not  only 
enormously  increasing,  but  is  gradually  being  accumulated  into 
fewer  hands,  which  accounts  for  the  small  amount  received  by 
labour,  much  more  than  the  theory  of  “limitation  of  output” — 
i;*94,143,000  was  divided  amongst  4,143  persons.  This  accumula¬ 
tion  is  further  exemplified  in  the  death  duties  for  1911-12^  the 
estates  of  253  persons  being  proved  to  the  total  value  of 
£89,341,000. 

If  our  industries  are  being,  as  he  says,  “gradually  destroyed,” 
the  process  of  destruction  is  a  remarkably  gratifying  process.  If 
he  will  glance,  for  example,  at  the  Economist  for  October  25th, 
1913,  he  will  find  that  the  growth  of  the  value  of  our  exports  has 
increased  per  head  of  our  population  from  £6'75  in  1902  to  £10’67 
in  1912.  Again,  if  he  will  look  up  the  records  of  British  industry 
he  will  find  that  in  1912  the  coal,  iron,  and  steel  trades  recorded 
phenomenal  activity,  the  exports  being  £33,000,000 — an  increase 
of  £2,000,000  over  the  figures  of  1909.  So  that  here  again  the 
facts  are  against  him. 

That  there  is  industrial  unrest,  deep  and  active,  we  know.  But 
is  this  the  unmitigated  evil  we  are  asked  to  believe?  Is  it  the 
unreasoning  and  unreasonable  spirit  of  defiant  destruction  he 
endeavours  to  depict  it?  I  say  no.  It  is  simply  the  result  of 
evolutionary  forces,  which  no  amount  of  argument  can  prevent, 
or  opposition  check.  You  cannot  educate  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  the  drawers  of  water,  and  keep  them  reconciled  to  long  hours 
of  monotonous  toil,  at  wages  on  which  they  cannot  even  decently 
feed  and  clothe  themselves,  much  less  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a 
widened  outlook  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  good  things  of 
life.  It  is  no  use  “ Politicos  ”  complaining  of  this,  it  is  equally 
useless  to  refuse  to  recognise  and  satisfy  it.  The  worker  has 
caught  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  life,  such  as  fifty  years  ago 
was  undreamed  of,  and  is  determined  that  his  children  shall  enter 
more  fully  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  higher  standard  of  existence 
than  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  rise  to.  That  this  means  not 
only  higher  \^ge8  and  shorter  hours,  but  a  reorganisation  of  the 
principles  governing  commerce  and  industry  are  facts  that  will 
have  to  be  faced.  It  is  no  use  appealing  to  the  Csesar-like  methods 
of  Botha.  The  giant  Labour  is  awakening  to  the  realisation  of  the 
fact  that  he  who  produces  all  has,  in  the  past,  had  to  rest  content 
with  the  crumbs  that  happened  to  fall  his  way.  To-day  Labour 
is  asking  for  “  a  place  in  the  sun  ”  and  for  reasonable  opportunities 
to  enjoy  the  sunshine.  If  “Politicus”  is  wise,  he  will  urge  his 
friends  to  meet  Labour  in  the  Gate. 


Frank  Smith. 
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The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  the  United  States 
Government  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  with  the  English 
Government,  and  subsequently,  for  the  sake  of  commercial  profit 
and  political  power,  deliberately  broke  the  treaty  thus  entered 
into,  refusing  to  submit  the  matter  in  dispute  to  The  Hague 
Tribunal  for  arbitration. 

The  subject  requires  a  few  brief  references  to  its  historical 
and  legal  aspect,  and  a  short  account  of  the  commercial  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  was  the  factor  which  gave 
rise  to  the  dispute.  The  question  at  issue  is  whether  or  no  the 
United  States  is  justified  in  allowing  vessels  flying  her  flag  to 
pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  on  more  favourable  terms  than 
those  imposed  upon  the  vessels  of  other  countries.  As  the 
earlier  treaties  are  frequently  referred  to  in  the  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondence  on  the  subject,  some  mention  of  them  is  necessary. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  feasibility  of  a 
water  route  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  was  widely 
discussed,  and  opinions  were  about  equally  divided  as  to  the 
advisability  of  constructing  a  canal  across  Panama  or  Nicaragua. 
In  the  early  ’forties  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  extended 
their  territories  and  political  influence  in  the  direction  of  Central 
America.  The  states  of  California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  New 
Mexico  were  added  to  the  American  Union,  with  the  object  of 
countering  the  action  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  British  Honduras  a  few  years  previously,  and  extended  her 
influence  into  Nicaragua. 

Always  determined  to  be  mistress  of  the  American  Continent, 
and  of  the  strategic  points  necessary  to  that  end,  the  United 
States  in  1846  concluded  a  treaty  with  New  Granada  (now 
Colombia)  by  which  the  former  secured  rights  of  transit  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  (which  then  formed  part  of  Colombia’s 
territory)  “by  any  means  of  communication  that  now  exist  or 
may  hereafter  be  constructed.”  This  treaty  was  followed  four 
years  afterwards  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  entered  into 
between  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton,  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington. 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  all  but  superseded  in  1901  by 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  yet  it  is  still  frequently  referred  to 
when  “principles”  are  involved.  Although  it  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  that  “the  high  contracting  parties 
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agree  that  the  present  treaty  shall  supersede  the  afore-mentioned 
(i.e.,  the  Clayton-Bulwer)  Convention  of  April  19th,  1850,”  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  his  “Despatch  to  His  Majesty’s  Ambassador 
at  Washington  respecting  the  Panama  Canal  Act,”  dated 
November  14th,  1912  (Cd.  6451),  states  as  emphatically  :  “The 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  does  not  stand  alone ;  it  was  the  corollary 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850.”  The  essential  principle 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  as  embodied  in  Article  VIII,  was 
that  neither  Power  was  to  exercise  exclusive  control  over  any 
canal  or  railway  that  might  be  constructed  across  the  Isthmus. 
Both  Powers  recognised  the  importance  of  some  form  of  trans- 
isthmian  communication,  preferably  a  canal ;  and  they  agreed 
to  extend  their  “joint  protection”  over  any  canal  or  railway  that 
might  be  built.  Although  this  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
American  Senate,  some  opposition  was  shown  to  this  partnership 
clause  at  the  time. 

In  1872,  when  the  United  States  had  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  Civil  War,  President  Grant  revived  the  Panama  Canal 
project,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  make  surveys. 
Opinion,  however,  had  steadily  grown  in  favour  of  a  waterway 
under  American  control,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  were  felt  to  be  vexatious.  President  Hayes,  in  1880, 
refused  to  aid  the  project  of  De  Lesseps,  stating  in  his  Message  to 
Congress  (March  8th)  :  “The  policy  of  this  country  is  a  canal 
under  American  control.  The  United  States  cannot  consent  to 
the  surrender  of  this  control  to  any  European  Powers.”  When 
the  De  Lesseps  scheme  proved  to  be  a  failure  several  other  Canal 
Companies  were  projected ;  but,  owing  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  with  England,  though  the  Americans  might  build  a  canal, 
they  would  have  had  to  submit  to  the  joint  control  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Spanish- American  War  in  1898  showed  how 
necessary  it  was  that  a  canal  should  be  constructed,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  control  it.  An  attempt  was  therefore 
made,  in  1900,  to  secure  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty ;  but  the  proposals  suggested  by  the  British  Government 
did  not  give  the  Americans  the  independent  control  they  desired. 
In  1901,  however,  an  agreement  was  reached;  and  the  political 
status  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  definitely  established  by  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  It  was  based  partly  upon  the  Treaty  of 
Constantinople  (1888),  regulating  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Isthmian 
Canal  Convention,  to  call  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  by  its 
official  title,  provides,  inter  alia,  that  : — 

The  Canal  may  be  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  either  directly  at  its  own  cost  or  by  gift  or  loan  of  money 
to  individuals  or  corporations,  or  through  subscription  to  or  purchase  of 
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stock  or  shares,  and  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty,  the 
said  Government  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  incident  to  such  con¬ 
struction,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for  the  regulation  and 
management  of  the  Canal. 

Another  clause  stipulates  that  the  United  States  shall  adopt 
as  the  basis  of  the  neutralisation  of  the  Canal  “the  following 
rules,  substantially  as  embodied  in  the  Convention  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  signed  the  28th  October,  1888.” 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  first  two  of  these  rules  : 

1.  The  Canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  of 
war  of  all  nations  observing  these  rules,  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  such  nation  or  its  citizens  or 
subjects  in  respect  to  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traflBc  or  otherwise.  Such 
conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

2.  The  Canal  shall  never  be  blockaded,  nor  shall  any  right  of  war  be 
exercised  or  any  act  of  hostility  be  committed  within  it.  The  United  States, 
however,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  such  military  police  along  the  Canal 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  it  against  lawlessness  and  disorder. 

The  first  of  these  rules  was  reaffirmed  in  Article  XVIII  of  the 
Treaty  entered  into  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Eepublic  of  Panama  in  1904.  This  instrument, 
known  as  the  Panama  Canal  Convention  or  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla  Treaty,  makes  over  to  the  United  States  the  tract  of 
country  known  as  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  It  was  understood 
by  the  British  Government — certainly  the  published  documents 
admit  of  no  other  interpretation — that  the  promise  of  “equal 
treatment  ”  applied  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  other 
nations ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  only  because  of  this  understanding 
that  Great  Britain  surrendered  her  rights  as  joint  controller  of 
the  new  waterway,  thereby  conferring  upon  the  United  States 
the  right  to  authorise  the  building  of  the  Canal  and  to  control  it. 
It  may  be  worth  noting  that  Senator  Burd,  when  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  was  being  discussed  in  the  Senate  before  its 
ratification,  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  specially  favourable 
terms  should  be  granted  to  the  American  “  coastwise  ”  shipping ; 
but  this  amendment  was  defeated.  The  surprise  and  annoyance 
caused  in  this  country  by  the  Panama  Act  of  1912  were  there¬ 
fore  quite  genuine.  According  to  Section  V  of  that  Act,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  “is  authorised  to  prescribe  and 
from  time  to  time  to  change  the  tolls  that  shall  be  levied  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  ...  No  tolls  shall  be  levied  upon  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States.”  This  section  of  the 
Act  further  provides  that  : 

Tolls  may  be  based  upon  gross  or  net  registered  tonnage,  displacement 
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tonnage,  or  otherwise,  and  may  be  based  on  one  form  of  tonnage  for  war¬ 
ships  and  another  for  ships  of  commerce.  The  rate  of  tolls  may  be  lower 
upon  vessels  in  ballast  than  upon  vessels  carrying  passengers  or  cargo.  When 
based  upon  net  registered  tonnage  for  ships  of  commerce  the  tolls  shall  not 
exceed  1  dol.  25  c.  per  net  registered  ton,  nor  be  less,  other  than  for  vessels 
of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens,  than  the  estimated  proportionate  cost 
of  the  actual  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Canal. 

Attached  to  the  Panama  Canal  Act,  dated  August  24th,  1912, 
is  a  Memorandum  prepared  by  President  Taft,  which  en¬ 
deavours,  in  view  of  the  protest  lodged  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  justify  the  attitude  of  Congress  in  conferring  specially 
favourable  terms  upon  American  shipping.  Mr.  Taft,  in  this 
Memorandum,  lays  special  stress  on  the  clause  in  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  referring  to  the  “neutralisation”  of  the  Canal, 
contending  that  the  United  States  had  sought  to  abrogate  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  for  the  specific  purpose  of  securing  “the 
neutralisation  of  the  Canal,”  by  which  Mr.  Taft  meant  that ; 

The  attitude  of  this  Government  towards  the  commerce  of  the  world  is 
that  all  nations  will  be  treated  alike,  and  no  discrimination  made  by  the 
United  States  against  any  one  of  them  observing  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
United  States.  The  right  to  the  use  of  the  Canal  and  to  equality  of  treatment 
in  the  use  depends  upon  the  observance  of  the  conditions  of  the  use  by  the 
nations  to  whom  we  extended  that  privilege.  The  privileges  of  all  nations 
to  whom  we  extended  the  use  upon  the  observance  of  these  conditions  were 
to  be  equal  to  that  extended  to  any  one  of  them  which  observed  the  con¬ 
ditions.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  conditional  favoured-nation  treatment,  the 
measure  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  express  stipulation  to  that  effect,  is  not 
what  the  country  gives  to  its  own  nationals,  but  the  treatment  it  extends 
to  other  nations. 

Mr.  Taft,  in  other  words,  understood  the  article  in  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  to  stipulate  that  no  discrimination  should  be 
exercised  against  foreign  nations,  but  that  the  United  States 
should  be  free  to  deal  as  she  likes  with  her  own  vessels.  He 
proceeds  to  claim  for  the  United  States  the  specific  right  even¬ 
tually  to  allow  her  own  ships  to  use  the  Canal  free  of  charge, 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  foreign  States 
from  refunding  to  the  owners  of  their  ships  the  amount  of  tolls 
levied  for  the  use  of  the  Canal.  If,  argues  Mr.  Taft,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  to  prevent  Great  Britain 
and  other  nations  from  favouring  their  mercantile  marine  by 
refunding  the  tolls  paid,  then  the  British  protest  “leads  to  the 
absurd  conclusion  that  this  Government,  in  constructing  the 
Canal,  maintaining  the  Canal,  and  defending  the  Canal,  finds 
itself  shorn  of  its  right  to  deal  with  its  own  commerce  in  its 
own  way.” 

In  reply  to  this  contention,  two  counter-arguments  may  be 
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urged.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  regulations  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty  had  merely  been  designed  to  give  Great  Britain 
nothing  more  than  some  sort  of  “  most-favoured  nation  ”  treat¬ 
ment,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  abrogating  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  which  allowed  her  considerably  greater 
rights.  In  the  second  place,  the  whole  of  Mr.  Taft’s  argument 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  conditions  in  1901 ,  when  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  was  signed,  were  the  same  as  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  1912,  when  the  Panama  Canal  Act  was  passed.  This 
is,  of  course,  by  no  means  the  case.  In  1901,  the  United  States 
Government  had  not  become  the  owner  of  the  Canal,  was  not 
even  engaged  in  constructing  the  Canal  (which  work  was  being 
carried  out  by  a  private  company),  and,  above  all,  did  not  own 
the  land  on  which  the  Canal  was  being  built.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  United  States  was  not  in  a  position,  under  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty,  to  grant  special  treatment  to  any  one  nation, 
or  to  reserve  such  special  treatment  for  her  own  nationals.  It 
was  specifically  laid  down  in  the  preamble  to  the  Hay-Paunce¬ 
fote  Treaty  that  the  general  principle  of  the  neutralisation  of 
the  Canal,  as  established  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  should 
not  be  impaired;  and,  therefore,  the  United  States,  in  agreeing 
to  be  bound  by  certain  rules  adapted  from  the  Suez  Canal  Con¬ 
vention,  was  allowing  herself  to  be  treated  like  any  other  nation. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  if  this  had  not  been  specifically 
understood,  the  British  Government  could  not,  in  its  own  in¬ 
terests,  have  consented  to  the  abrogation  of  the  earlier  Treaty. 
To  express  this  differently,  the  United  States  did  not  first  become 
absolute  ruler  of  the  Canal  and  the  territory  over  which  it  was 
being  built,  and  then  grant  to  foreign  nations  the  privilege  of 
using  the  Canal  under  certain  conditions  :  had  this  been  the  case, 
there  would  be  something  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Taft’s  contention. 
What  happened  was  that  between  the  signing  of  the  Hay-Paunce¬ 
fote  Treaty  and  the  passing  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  the  United 
States  had  taken  over  the  work  of  construction  and  had  come 
into  possession  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone ;  and  the  Washington 
Government  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  this  occurrence, 
which  had  not  been  expected  in  1901,  to  mete  out  special  treat¬ 
ment  to  American  shipping.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
commercial  influences  which  are  so  frequently  brought  to  bear 
both  upon  the  House  of  Representatives  and  upon  the  Senate 
will  be  surprised  at  that. 

Mr.  Taft’s  interpretation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  was 
combated  by  the  English  Foreign  Office ;  and  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
despatch  to  Mr.  Bryce  of  November  14th,  1912,  has  already  been 
quoted.  In  the  same  despatch.  Sir  Edward  thus  sums  up  the 
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view  held  by  his  Government  respecting  the  charges.  Referring 
to  the  stipulation  that  the  charges  to  be  imposed  for  the  use  of 
the  Canal  shall  be  just  and  equitable,  he  says  : 

The  purpose  of  these  words  was  to  limit  the  tolls  to  the  amount  repre¬ 
senting  the  fair  value  of  the  services  rendered,  t'.e.,  to  the  interest  on  the 
capital  expended  and  the  cost  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Canal. 
Unless  the  whole  volume  of  shipping  which  passes  through  the  Canal,  and 
which  all  benefits  equally  by  its  services  (sic),  is  taken  into  account,  there 
are  no  means  of  determining  whether  the  tolls  chargeable  upon  a  vessel 
represent  that  vessel’s  fair  proportion  of  the  current  expenditure  properly 
chargeable  against  the  Canal,  that  is  to  say,  interest  on  the  capital  expended 
in  construction,  and  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance.  If  any  classes 
of  vessels  are  exempted  from  tolls  in  such  a  way  that  no  receipts  from  such 
ships  are  taken  into  account  in  the  income  of  the  Canal,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  vessels  upon  which  tolls  are  being  levied  are  not  being  made  to 
bear  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  upkeep. 

If  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  were  allowed 
to  make  use  of  the  Canal  free  of  charge,  such  vessels  could  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  reckoning  the  receipts ;  but,  as  the  British 
Government  pointed  out  more  than  once,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  American  Government  should  not  grant  subsidies  to  American 
shipping,  or  to  specific  branches  of  American  shipping.  To  relieve 
certain  American  ships  from  the  payment  of  Panama  Canal  tolls 
would  amount,  in  effect,  to  granting  them  a  subsidy ;  but  it  would 
be  a  subsidy  granted  in  such  a  way  as  to  impose  on  foreign  ships 
an  unfair  share  of  the  expenditure  required  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  Canal.  Furthermore,  the  term  “coastwise,”  applied  to 
American  shipping,  is  ambiguous ;  or,  better,  it  is  too  compre¬ 
hensive.  “Coastwise”  trade,  in  fact,  cannot  be  circumscribed; 
and  American  “coastwise”  vessels,  by  having  their  cargoes  tran¬ 
shipped  after  having  passed  through  the  Canal,  may  enter  into 
direct  competition  with  foreign  trading  vessels.  This  was  a  point 
which  the  British  Government  did  not  overlook. 

The  validity  of  the  British  position  was  so  obvious  that  it  was 
openly  acknowledged  by  well-known  public  men  like  Mr.  Root 
and  Mr.  Choate,  and  by  newspapers  such  as  the  New  York  Sun 
and  the  New  York  World.  The  American  attitude  was  defended 
by  those  who  were  commercially  interested  in  maintaining  the 
unjust  provisions  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act ;  and,  for  very  different 
reasons,  by  an  Irish-American  faction  led  by  Senator  O’Gorman. 
In  the  midst  of  the  sufficiently  bitter  controversy  which  was  being 
carried  on  both  in  the  Press  and  on  the  platform,  Mr.  P.  C.  Knox, 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Taft  Administration,  replied  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  despatch  on  November  14th,  1912,  in  a  letter  dated 
January  17th,  1913.  Mr.  Knox’s  letter  is  written  in  anything  but 
a  conciliatory  tone ;  and  it  definitely  rejects  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
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proposal  that  the  whole  affair  might  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
There  are  otherwise  in  it  no  arguments  other  than  those  which  had 
already  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  Taft  in  his  Memorandum.  As 
the  Taft  Administration  was  to  resign  on  March  4th  following, 
the  English  Foreign  Office  contented  itself  with  lodging  a  further 
short  protest,  through  Mr.  Bryce,  on  February  28th. 

The  situation  changed  for  the  better  with  President  Wilson’s 
assumption  of  office  on  March  4th,  1913.  He  caused  it  to  be  known 
that  he  had  an  “open  mind”  on  the  subject  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  and  its  interpretation  ;  but,  by  agreement  with  the  new  British 
Ambassador,  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Kice,  he  allowed  the  matter  to  drop 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  beginning  of  1914  the  President’s 
influence  was  thrown  on  the  side  of  those  who  favoured  the  British 
interpretation  of  the  Treaty  and  wished  for  the  removal  of  the 
obnoxious  clause  exempting  American  shipping  from  payment  of 
tolls ;  and  on  March  5th  last  Dr.  Wilson  personally  appealed  to 
Congress,  assembled  in  joint  session,  to  “sustain  the  honour  of 
the  United  States  ”  by  repealing  the  clause.  The  debate  on  the 
President’s  proposal  is  still  in  progress  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Whether  any  action  which  the  American  Government  may  take 
will  end  the  dispute  is,  of  course,  quite  another  matter.  A  treaty 
may  be  broken  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter ;  and  it  would  be  so  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  American  shipping  companies  to  secure  preferen¬ 
tial  treatment  that  they  are  not  likely  to  give  up  the  struggle 
merely  because  a  clause  is  removed  from  a  legislative  enactment. 
One  of  the  advantages  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  accrue  from  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  large  increase  in  American 
shipping.  As  foreign -owned  ships  are  not  permitted  by  law  to 
engage  in  “coastwise”  traffic,  it  will  naturally  be  to  the  interest 
of  American  business  men  to  see  that  a  much  greater  number  of 
American  vessels  are  built  and  owned  by  American  firms ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  advantageous  it  would  be  if  such  vessels  were 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  Canal  at  a  reduced  rate,  or  free 
of  charge.  American  trade  would  benefit ;  American  manufac¬ 
turers  would  be  enabled  to  undersell  their  European  competitors 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  “coastwise”  traffic;  and,  best  of 
all,  the  foreigner  would  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Let  us  not  forget  that,  in  the  view  of  many  competent 
authorities,  “coastwise”  traffic  extends  from  any  port  in  an 
American  possession  to  any  other  port  in  an  American  possession — 
e.gr. ,  New  York  to  Manila.  The  advantage  of  shipping  goods  from, 
say,  New  Orleans  to  the  Philippines  vi&  Panama  at  a  reduced  rate 
as  “coastwise  ”  traffic,  and  then  trans-shipping  them  to  a  foreign 
vessel,  will  easily  be  realised  in  connection  with  Far  Eastern  trade. 

A  country  in  which  the  manipulation  of  railway  rebates  has 
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been  carried  to  a  fine  art,  in  spite  of  what  the  law  or  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  may  say  on  the  subject,  is  not  likely 
to  lose  its  resourcefulness  when  called  upon  to  devise  some  similar 
system  of  rebates  for  the  Panama  Canal.  How  commercially 
profitable  a  rebate  system  would  be  to  American  manufacturers 
may  be  judged  from  the  official  report  of  Professor  Emory  E. 
Johnson,  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  appointed  to  examine  questions  Relating  to  Panama  Canal 
traflSc  and  tolls — an  interesting  document  which  Mr.  Knox,  in  his 
letter  of  January  20th,  1913,  somewhat  unthinkingly  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Mr.  Johnson  estimated 
that  the  possible  Panama  Canal  traffic  in  1910  would  have 
amounted  to  8,300,000  vessel  tons  net  register.  During  the 
decade  from  1900  to  1910  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
countries  other  than  European  countries  increased  (on  a  net 
register  tonnage  basis)  by  67 '5  per  cent. ;  and  the  trade  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  with  Pacific  coast  ports 
increased  63  per  cent.  On  this  basis  Mr.  Johnson  estimates  that 
the  net  tonnage  of  the  shipping  using  the  Panama  Canal  in  1915 
(its  first  year)  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Coast-to-coast  American  shipping  .  1,000,000  tons 

American  shipping  carrying  foreign  commerce  of 

the  U.S.A .  720,000  „ 

*  Foreign  shipping  carrying  commerce  of  the  U.S. 

and  foreign  nations  ...  .  ...  ...  8,780,000  ,, 

Total .  10,500,000  „ 

Taking  the  increase  in  traffic  as  60  per  cent,  per  decade — which, 
Mr.  Johnson  believes,  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  for  the  first 
decade — the  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  about 
17,000,000  net  register  tons  in  1925,  about  half  the  probable 
amount  of  traffic  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  same 
period.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  American  manufacturers 
will  now  interest  themselves  in  markets  to  which  hitherto  they 
have  been  able  to  make  practically  no  appeal.  The  mention  of 
one  or  two  distances  will  show  this.  The  distance  from  Yokohama 
to  Liverpool  rid  Suez  is  11,600  miles  ;  the  distance  from  Yokohama 
to  New  York  vid  Panama  will  be  9,800  miles.  Again,  it  is  12,200 
miles  from  Sydney  to  Liverpool  vid  Suez,  and  only  9,800  miles 
from  Sydney  to  New  York  vid  Panama.  Where  New  Zealand  is 
concerned  the  disparity  is  slightly  greater.  From  Wellington  to 
Liverpool  vid  Panama  would  be  11,600  miles  ;  but  from  Wellington 
to  New  York  vid  Panama  would  be  only  8,800  miles.  If  it  cost 
two  shillings  to  transport  one  ton  of  goods  1,000  miles,  the  distance 
saved  would  give  American  manufacturers  an  advantage  of  2s.  to 
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78.  6d.  per  ton  on  all  goods  supplied  to  ports  between  Melbourne 
and  Wellington. 

Another  factor  which  the  American  Government  has  not 
neglected  is  the  supply  of  coal.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
Government  should  sell  Virginia  coal,  either  at  cost  price  or  at 
a  very  low  profit,  at  Colon  for  $5  to  $5.25  a  ton,  and  at  Panama 
for  40c.  a  ton  more.  In  1912  the  contract  prices  for  coal  at 
Mediterranean  ports  were  25s.  6d.  to  208.  a  ton — $6.22  to  $6.34. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  calculated  that  a  cargo  steamer  of  3,000  tons 
net  register,  on  a  recent  trip  from  New  York  to  Manila  via  Suez, 
spent  $21,000  on  fuel.  Had  the  same  vessel  been  able  to  proceed 
vid  Panama  her  fuel  would  have  cost  $3,000  less.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  Panama  tolls  have  been  fixed,  for  the  present, 
at  $1.25  a  ton,  which  compares  favourably  with  Suez  Canal  charges 
at  $1.40.  This  is  nevertheless  about  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
Tehuantepec  railway  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  across 
Mexico.  Yet  the  Suez  Canal  cost  only  about  one-fourth  of  what 
the  Panama  Canal  is  expected  to  cost,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that,  on  the  basis  of  $1.25  a  ton,  the  Panama  Canal  can  hardly 
be  commercially  profitable. 

Such  figures  as  these  will  surely  indicate  how  advantageous  it 
would  be  for  American  vessels  to  have  the  use  of  the  Canal  on 
favourable  terms.  That  the  American  railroad  companies,  in  spite 
of  the  clause  in  the  Panama  Act  forbidding  it,  will  still  be  largely 
interested  in  the  coastwise  traffic  passing  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  that  they  can  bring  more  than  one  kind  of  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  Legislature,  will  not  be  disputed  even  by  those 
who  do  not  profess  to  have  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  American 
political  life.  There  is  more  than  one  way  of  granting  a  subsidy  ; 
and  we  may  as  well  recognise  at  once  that  there  is  no  effective 
means  of  preventing  the  granting  of  subsidies.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  see  that  the  toll  charges  are  made  fair  and  equal.  In  view  of 
the  inevitable  attempts,  however,  that  our  manufacturers  must 
make  to  secure  their  share  of  the  trade  of  Western  South  America, 
which  is  certain  to  increase  largely  and  rapidly,  it  might  be  worth 
while  considering  whether  our  own  Government  could  not  arrange 
to  combat  the  American  subsidies  by  the  best  possible  means, 
viz.,  counter-subsidies.  It  is  already  the  practice  to  pay  a  few 
steamship  companies  an  annual  sum  for  the  right  to  use  their 
vessels  in  time  of  war ;  and  a  further  application  of  this  principle 
might  well  show  tenfold  results  in  commercial  prosperity,  in¬ 
creased  profits,  and  more  regular  employment. 

J.  M.  Kennedy. 


THE  KEAL  MIND  OF  ULSTER. 


There  stands  to-day  in  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  a  statue  that 
is  almost  unique,  representing,  as  it  does,  a  defeated  general 
dying,  revolver  in  hand,  in  the  midst  of  his  men.  The  statue  is 
that  of  General  Bolognesi  who,  in  the  final  struggle  between  Peru 
and  Chili,  surrounded  by  his  faithful  soldiers,  preferred  death  to 
surrender.  On  the  base  of  that  statue  are  engraved  the  words 
with  which  Bolognesi  encouraged  his  men  to  resist  the  decisive 
assault — “Al’  ultimo  cartuche  ” — and  those  words  might  well  be 
taken  as  the  motto  of  Protestant  Ulster  at  this  moment. 

The  Ulster  question,  if  probed  to  the  core,  will  be  found  to 
have  little  to  do  with  party  politics,  as  far  as  the  Ulsterman  him¬ 
self  is  concerned.  He  is  not,  as  was  thought  by  so  many  Liberal 
experts,  judging  all  men  and  all  things  by  their  own  standard, 
acting  a  carefully  rehearsed  r6le  or  playing  to  the  gallery  so 
as  to  parade  his  grievances  the  better.  He  is  out  for  business, 
stern  business,  on  the  issue  of  which  he  has  staked  money  and 
is  willing  to  stake  his  life — pledges  conspicuously  absent,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  Lobbies — and  his  sole  aim  and  end  is  to  maintain 
the  existence  of  Ulster  as  an  integral  unit  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  imperial  aspect  of  the  question  outweighs  in  his  eyes  every 
other  consideration,  the  more  so  since  it  necessarily  embraces  the 
racial  and  the  religious.  Party  interests,  however,  are  clean  for¬ 
gotten.  It  is  a  case  of  “Eclipse  first — the  rest  nowhere.” 

It  is  curious,  therefore,  that  this  fact  which  cannot  fail  to  strike 
anyone  who  has  visited  Ulster  itself,  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  a  large  portion  of  the  electorate  of  Great  Britain,  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  wildly  anxious  to  confuse  the  main  issue 
with  some  of  the  strangest  and  most  divergent  arguments.  By 
an  accident  a  letter  on  the  Ulster  question,  containing  a  sample 
of  such  doubts  and  objections,  fell  into  the  writer’s  hands  the 
other  day.  It  was  intended  for  publication  in  a  great  newspaper, 
had  actually  been  accepted,  but  though  already  in  proof  was  with¬ 
drawn  for  private  reasons.  Perhaps  a  rough  sketch  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  used,  and  the  demonstration  of  their  fallaciousness,  would 
illustrate  more  distinctly  than  a  mere  statement  of  the  Ulster 
case,  the  difference  between  the  views  of  an  apathetic  electorate 
and  those  held  by  the  men  who  view  Home  Rule  with  detestation. 

“I  am  a  Conservative,”  it  began,  “and  try  to  be  consistent  in 
my  Conservatism.  I  am  also  a  Catholic  (Anglican). 
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“Politically  speaking,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  Home  Eule  for 
Ireland  is  inexpedient  and  harmful  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire, 
but  all  my  conservative  and  religious  instincts  (since  in  this  matter 
politics  and  religion  seem  to  be  closely  connected)  are  opposed 
to  the  Ulster  Protestants.” 

The  writer,  inspired  to  greater  heights  by  this  sequence  of 
inconsistencies,  continued,  “Are  the  Ulster  Protestants  genuine 
Conservatives?”  He  maintained  that  if  these  men  chanced  to 
reside  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  they  would  be  Liberals. 
He  argued  that  Protestantism  is  mainly  Liberal,  and  that  Pro¬ 
testantism  is  nothing  but  Liberalism  in  religion. 

A  reference  was  then  made  to  somewhat  ancient  history.  “The 
Orangemen  still  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  where  the  ‘  Dutch  Usurper  ’  (?)  and  ‘  most  unfilial  son- 
in-law  ’  defeated  his  own  father-in-law,  who  was  the  rightful  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

“How,  therefore,  can  any  consistent  Conservative  (the  italics 
are  not  the  writer’s)  have  political  friendship  with  such  a  people, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Catholics  were,  and  are,  the 
most  loyal  supporters  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Ulster  Protestants 
are  true  Liberals  at  heart ;  and  it  is  only  because  politically  the 
Liberals  have  placed  Home  Eule  on  their  programme,  that 
wherever  the  Unionists  are  the  Conservative  Party  (and  by  Con¬ 
servative  I  use  the  word  literally)  the  Ulsterman  joins  hands  with 
the  Unionist. 

“The  origin  of  the  majority  of  the  Ulster  Protestants  is  not 
Irish  at  all.  They  are  Scottish  and  English  immigrants — almost 
intruders. 

“For  several  centuries  four-fifths  or  so  of  the  Irish  people  have 
been  oppressed  by  the  remaining  one-fifth  who  are  not  of  Irish 
origin;  and  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  indubitably  wrong,  whether 
from  a  Liberal  or  Conservative  point  of  view.  The  result  is  that 
I  cannot  sign  the  Covenant.” 

In  these  words  we  have  the  political  statement  of  many  people, 
who  consider  themselves  true  Conservatives,  who  will  never  judge 
any  discussion  save  from  a  party  standpoint,  and,  whether  from 
ignorance  of  existing  conditions  or  from  mere  blindness,  fail  to 
see  what  is  the  real  crux  of  the  crisis.  Pro-Stuart  by  traditions, 
they  are  unable  to  discover  in  the  Ulster  question  anything  more 
than  an  ordinary  Irish  problem.  Party  politics  seem  to  act  like 
blinkers  on  a  horse  :  they  only  allow  one  to  see  one  way.  It  is 
not  a  mere  Irish  problem;  it  is  Imperial,  and  in  this  light  we 
can  proceed  to  discuss  the  various  fallacies  in  the  letter. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  such  arguments  as  that  referring  to 
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Protestantism  as  equivalent  to  Liberalism.  If  it  were  such,  one 
might  well  be  puzzled  as  to  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  voters 
who  form  the  anti-Home  Eule  majority  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  According  to  our  letter- writer,  to  be  a  Protestant 
is  to  be  a  Liberal ;  therefore  the  logical  explanation  of  the 
existing  majority,  according  to  his  standard,  would  be  that  the 
units  of  this  majority  must  be  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  or  sup¬ 
porters  of  various  types  of  heresy. 

In  another  statement,  however,  he  touches  on  the  real  crux 
of  the  question,  and  unwittingly  bases  a  theory  on  premises  which 
inevitably  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  He  remarks  that  it 
would  be  harmful  to  the  British  Empire.  Despite  this  grave 
statement,  our  objector  feels  himself  unable  to  sign  the  Covenant. 
It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  reasons  which  dictate  such  a 
decision ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  enlarge  on  the  preliminary 
admission  and  to  prove  that  this  consideration  above  all  others, 
even  above  those  of  religion  and  race,  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
Ulster  people,  in  their  refusal  to  have  any  part  or  lot  in  any 
proposal  affecting  their  position  as  an  inseparable  portion  of  the 
Empire. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  raise  the  old  cry  of  “Ireland  for  the 
Irish”;  but,  as  our  letter- writer  himself  admits,  the  Ulstermen 
are  not  Irish.  They  may  be  intruders,  but  by  a  century  and  a 
half  of  toil  and  perseverance  they  have  raised  their  adopted 
province  to  be  the  most  prosperous  portion  of  Ireland.  They  are 
fully  aware  that  the  Nationalists,  like  ambitious  and  mercenary 
suitors,  are  merely  wooing  Ulster  for  the  money  she  could  throw 
into  their  coffers ;  and  they  steadfastly  refuse  to  be  flung  to  their 
hereditary  foes — men  who  are  also  self-confessed  traitors  to  the 
Empire.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  have  sworn  a  solemn 
vow  to  lay  down  their  lives  rather  than  submit  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  Dublin  Parliament. 

It  is  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  realise  the  adaptability  of  the 
Nationalist  leader,  Mr.  John  Redmond.  At  St.  Stephen’s  he  is 
childlike  and  bland  in  demeanour ;  he  courts  Ulster’s  affections 
with  honeyed  tongue  and  soothing  phrases ;  he  is  distressed  at 
the  mere  mention  of  such  a  word  as  “intimidation.”  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  however,  we  see  a  startling  change. 
As  he  stalks  from  city  to  city,  begging  money  from  the  Irish- 
American  societies  to  swell  the  bank  balance  of  that  sinister 
and  murderous  society,  the  Clan-na-Gael,  he  is  like  a  truculent 
ogre ;  his  speeches  breathe  dynamite ;  he  applauds  and  en¬ 
courages  the  boycottings  and  moonlighters  who  form  the  bulk  of 
the  Molly  Maguires ;  he  refers  to  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  as  a  holy 
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patriot.’  England  may  forget  his  American  speeches.  Ulster 
does  not. 

Another  side  of  the  Ulster  problem  and  its  vital  connection 
with  the  Empire  is  the  strategical  value  of  its  many  harbours 
and  their  vicinity  to  the  English  coast  and  the  great  seaport  of 
Liverpool.  Few  people  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
Parliament,  fettered  and  confined  though  it  might  be  by  certain 
restrictions  or  conditions  which  would  only  make  the  bonds 
more  irksome,  would  be  the  first  step  towards  final  separation. 
Nationalist  ambitions  in  that  direction  have  been  o^^enly  pro¬ 
claimed^  from  a  dozen  Nationalist  platforms.  Expressions  of 
loyalty  are  reserved  for  the  edification  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
the  House.  The  separation  of  Ireland  from  England  would  be 
a  greater  blow  and  a  graver  menace  to  the  welfare,  nay,  even 
to  the  existence  of  Great  Britain,  than  the  secession  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  from  the  Union  in  1861  was  to  the  U.S.A.  The 
Ulstermen  are  far  from  doubting  the  loyalty  of  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects ;  that  the  latter  have  stood  the  test  too 
often  under  the  same  flag  to  allow  of  any  suspicion  on  that  score 
being  entertained ;  but  when  they  remember  the  past  history 
of  the  member  for  West  Clare,  when  they  read  the  speeches  of 
men  like  Mr.  William  Redmond  or  Major  McBride,^  they  cannot 
but  view  with  the  deepest  apprehension  the  adoption  of  any 
policy  which  would  leave  Ireland  in  the  power  of  a  gang  of  men 
who  have  expressed  the  deepest  sympathy  with  any  and  every 
enemy  of  the  Empire. 

The  creation  of  a  separate  Parliament  in  Dublin  v.onld,  of 
course,  necessarily  raise  other  questions  affecting  the  British 
Empire  as  a  whole,  the  ix)ssibility  of  high  tariff  against  British 
goods  being  among  the  most  prominent ;  but  commercial  details 
such  as  these,  though  of  the  highest  imjDortance  in  the  future, 
for  the  moment  are  outweighed  by  Imperial  interests  in  the 
minds  of  the  Ulster  Covenanters. 

(1)  It  was  this  holy  patriot  who  made  use  of  the  following  words  : — “  If  any 
set  of  Irishmen  see  their  way  to  successfully  attack  England  by  physical  force, 
why,  let  them  go  ahead  and  God  bless  them.  If  there  is  any  dynamite  or 
lyddite  that  will  blow  the  British  Empire  up  into  the  clouds  or  down  into  the 
bottomless  pit,  why,  let  it  be  used  and  forthwith.  We  believe  in  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  we  feel  sure  that  men  at  the  head  of  the  United  Irish  League  are 
not  contrary  minded.” 

It  is  superfluous  to  state  now  who  is  the  head  of  the  U.I.L. 

(2)  Cf.  Mr.  Parnell,  “  Let  us  first  get  this  and  then  we  can  go  further.” 

(3)  Cf.  “  Should  they  (the  Germans)  land  in  Ireland,  they  will  be  received 
with  willing  hearts  and  strong  Jiands,  and  should  England  be  their  destination, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  find  time  to  disembark  100,000  rifles  and 
ammunition  for  the  same  in  this  country,  and  twelve  months  later  this  island 
will  be  as  free  as  the  Lord  God  meant  it  should  be”  (Major  McBride). 

The  last  time  the  U.K.  was  threatened  by  a  great  military  European  Power, 
the  French  landed  and  defeated  our  troops  in  Ireland. 
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Despite  that,  however,  tiiey  cannot  be  totally  disregarded  by  I 

the  people  who  make  up  the  real  majority  on  the  Home  Rule  I 

question,  i.e.,  the  41^  millions  of  voters  in  the  United  Kingdom,  | 

as  against  the  4^  in  Ireland  alone. 

Nor  is  it  possible,  unfortunately,  to  forget  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  case ;  but  here  again  one  must  not  pass  judgment  too 
rapidly.  The  Ulstermen  may  be  bigoted — in  fact,  many  of  them 
pride  themselves  on  their  bigotry,  but  it  is  not  directed  against  , 

their  Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects.  It  is  directed  against  the 
priests.  From  that  quarter,  and  that  quarter  alone,  comes  the 
danger.  How  can  Ulster  feel  otherwise,  when  they  are  aware 
of  Archbishop  Walsh’s  boast  that  he  would  never  be  satisfied  until 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  taken  from  the  Protestants.  How  | 

can  they  feel  otherwise  when,  despite  Mr.  Redmond’s  asseveration  i 

that  “the  fact  of  being  a  Protestant  was  not  to  militate  in  the  | 

slightest  degree  in  the  distribution  of  office  or  against  the  ordinary  | 

prizes  of  public  life,’’  every  Protestant  in  almost  every  case  has  J 

been  consistently  sw’ept  out  of  public  existence  and  Roman  ! 

Catholics  and  Nationalists  given  entire  control  of  those  Irish  | 

counties  where  Protestants  and  Unionists  find  themselves  in  a  I 

minority.  j 

The  average  newspaper  reader  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  almost  j 

sceptical  of  the  immense  pow’er  wielded  by  the  parish  priest.  He  i| 

can  only  conquer  this  scepticism  by  going  to  Ulster  and  learning  j 

in  the  midst  of  her  devoted  defenders  how  it  is  that  bigotry  can  | 

be  created.  ! 

The  Ulster  array  shows,  both  in  its  formation  and  in  its  ambi¬ 
tion,  the  real  mind  of  Ulster;  but,  before  passing  on  to  that,  one  I 

cannot  neglect  the  parallel  that  is  often  drawm  by  specious  and 
glib  politicians  between  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  and  a  Federated 
Australia. 

In  one  of  the  most  damning  reviews  that  have  ever  seen  the 
light  of  day.  Lord  Macaulay  said  of  a  certain  simile  found  in 
the  poems  of  one  Robert  Montgomery,  that  it  w’as  the  worst  simile 
in  the  world. 

The  lines  ran  : — 

“  The  soul  aspiring  pants  its  source  to  mount, 

As  streams  meander  level  with  their  fotmt.” 

There  is  no  need  here  to  repeat  the  great  essayist’s  caustic 
demonstration  of  the  absolute  distinction  between  the  tw^o  move-  j 

ments,  “rising”  and  “meandering.”  We  have  the  same  absurdity  i 

in  the  parallel  mentioned.  Federated  Australia  created  union  out  ‘ 

of  divided  units.  Home  Rule  W’ould  create  division  wffiere  union  ‘ 

existed.  I 
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Of  the  Ulster  army  as  it  stands  little  need  be  said,  and  what 
is  to  be  said  has  already  been  said  by  Sir  E.  Carson  on  Bank 
Holiday  : — 

“That  is  the  true  spirit,  the  spirit  that  has  made  Ulster,  and 
we  are  going  to  maintain  it  in  Ulster.  I  believe  every  man  before 
me  to-day  is  willing  to  sacrifice  himself,  his  property,  and  even  his 
life,  for  the  cause  we  love.  That  is  the  greatest  ideal  that  any 
man  may  have.  It  will  win  more  victories  than  the  best  artillery 
or  cavalry.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  stood  behind  the 
walls  of  ‘  Derry  ’  and  held  the  city,  and  it  is  your  spirit  which 
is  going  to  hold  Ulster  for  us.” 

Here  we  have  the  Beal  Mind  of  Ulster  expressed  compactly 
and  perfectly. 

For  many  months  it  has  been  the  fashion  among  Liberals  to 
sneer  at  the  Ulster  army,  composed,  or  so  it  pleased  the  military 
experts  of  the  Eighty  Club  to  believe,  of  privates  in  buckram, 
armed  with  wooden  rifles. 

Of  the  expert  knowledge  regarding  military  affairs  possessed 
by  the  Eighty  Club,  the  author  would  wish  to  express  no  definite 
decision.  He  can  only  describe  too  roughly  a  short  conversation 
which  took  place  between  himself,  shortly  after  his  return  from 
the  Balkan  War,  and  a  prominent  member  of  that  institution. 

Talk  had  drifted  round  from  various  subjects  to  the  question 
of  universal  service.  The  author,  who  had  recently  seen  war  with 
all  its  horror,  approved  of  national  service  and  tire  appointment 
of  a  soldier  to  the  War  Office.  A  white-haired  Liberal  took  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  a  civilian  in  that  position.  He  brandished 
the  cudgels  with  considerable  energy. 

“On  military  matters  affecting  the  nation,  sir,”  he  remarked, 
“one  should  not  go  to  a  soldier.” 

The  solitary  defendant  of  a  nation  in  arms — the  only  person 
present  who  had  seen  what  modern  warfare  really  meant — was 
momentarily  nonplussed.  After  a  pause,  he  adopted  the  Socratic 
form  of  argument. 

“On  such  lines,  sir,”  he  replied  demurely,  “it  is  obvious  that 
if  I  required  advice  on  a  will  or  contract,  I  should  not  go  to  a 
lawyer,  but  to  a  cobbler,  or  perhaps  a  chess-player.  Specialisation 
in  your  eyes  is  apparently  a  dangerous  thing.” 

The  argument,  unfortunately,  was  not  continued,  as  the  up¬ 
holder  of  national  service  discerned  by  the  passionate  reply  of  the 
old  gentleman  that  the  latter  was  an  eminent  Chancery  lawyer. 

Yet  it  is  by  such  men  as  this  Chancery  lawyer  that  the  Ulster 
army  has  been  judged.  At  another  critical  period  of  English 
history  it  was  the  merry  custom  among  the  gay  Cavaliers  of 
Charles’s  court  to  jeer  at  the  ostentatious  religion  of  the  Puritan. 

VOL.  xcv.  N.s.  3  s 
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Their  habits  and  their  customs  were  fair  game  for  the  laughers. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  laughers  and  scoffers  who  make  the  history 
of  a  nation ;  and  those  said  laughers  of  the  Stuart  regime  found 
little  cause  to  laugh  when  they  met  the  despised  Puritan  in  the 
hall  of  debate  or  on  the  field  of  battle.  Those  men,  who  had 
been  the  butt  of  every  jester  and  satirist,  brought  to  their  daily 
work  a  coolness  of  judgment  and  an  immutability  of  purpose  which 
enabled  them  to  trample  under  foot  Church,  State,  and  aris¬ 
tocracy  ;  and  it  is  the  descendants  of  those  very  men  who  are  ready 
to  trample  under  foot  to-day  any  Government  which,  for  a  political 
bribe,  is  willing  to  sever  them  from  the  Union  and  to  deliver 
them  hand  and  foot  to  a  party  of  politicians  who  are  not  only  their 
own  bitterest  foes,  but  the  bitterest  and  most  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Union  to  which  the  Ulstermen  have  decided  to  cling.  The 
real  mind  and  purpose  of  the  Ulstermen  of  1914  is  much  the  same 
as  the  mind  and  purpose  of  the  Puritan  of  1645.  They  are  fighting 
for  political  and  religious  independence,  with  which  the  unity  of 
the  British  Empire  is  intimately  concerned. 

Spencer  Campbell. 
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“Pygmalion,”  a  Romance  in  Five  Acts,  by  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
AT  His  Majesty’s  Theatre. 

Until  yesterday  it  would  have  been  safe  to  affirm  that  the  most 
conspicuous  and  celebrated  public  character  in  this  country  was 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — with  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
close  behind.  The  slight  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  politician  over 
the  dramatist  in  the  domain  of  renown  and  “  publicity  ”  sprang 
from  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  known  to,  and 
respected  by,  every  class  in  the  community,  whereas  Mr.  Shaw 
had  yet  one  sphere  to  conquer:  the  back  streets,  brick  corners, 
and  blind  alleys  inhabited  at  once  profusely  and  obscurely  by  the 
“  underworld  ”  of  London.  A  common  enough  experience,  to  hear 
a  charwoman  criticising  the  Chancellor — and  very  vigorous  and 
entertaining  are  her  comments;  but  never  has  that  stout,  garrulous 
lady,  in  the  battered  black  bonnet,  been  known  to  discourse  upon 
the  author  of  Fanny’s  First  Play.  By  this  narrow  margin  only 
was  the  fame  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  more  considerable  than  the 
playwright’s.  Once  the  “underworld”  captured  and  convulsed  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  farewell  to  the  Chancellor’s  supremacy :  the  statesman 
and  the  dramatist  would  enjoy  an  equal  renown.  And  that  is  just 
what  has  happened  in  April  of  this  year.  With  the  production  of 
Pygmalion,  a  “romance  ”  in  five  acts,  the  name  and  the  work  of 
Mr.  Shaw  have  penetrated  into  the  only  quarter  where  his  genius 
was  ignored  and  unknown: — and  to-morrow  we  shall  find  Tilly  the 
flower-girl,  accompanied  by  Barney  the  match-seller,  forsaking  the 
music-hall  and  “the  pictures”  for  the  gallery  of  His  Majesty’s 
Theatre;  and  the  day  after  that  we  shall  hear  Barney  and  TiUy, 
and  Mrs.  Pope  the  charwoman,  and  Mr.  Josh  the  dustman,  and 
Mrs.  Mole  of  the  mangle,  and  Mr.  Tippins  the  sweep,  and  Mr., 
Mrs.,  and  Miss  Spiller  of  the  fried-fish  shop,  and  even  Mr.  Merry- 
weather  the  cat’s-meat  man  all  garrulously  engaged  in  admiring, 
denouncing,  and  dissecting  the  latest  achievement  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  modem  English  dramatists. 

Already,  indeed,  the  flower-girls  of  Piccadilly  and  Charing  Cross 
(with  residences  in  Drury  Lane  and  Lisson  Grove)  have  been 
speaking  their  minds  about  Pygmalion.  Their  verdict — according 
to  newspaper  reports — is  divided;  but  never  yet  has  there  been  a 
unanimous  decision  where  Mr.  Shaw  was  concerned.  His  new 
critics  regard  his  new  heroine  in  the  mixed  lights  of  a  “  real  lidy  ” — 
“  a  caution  ” — “  a  swanker  ” — “  the  very  edge  ” — “  ’ot  stuff  ” —  and 
“the  blooming  limit.”  On  the  other  hand,  this  same  heroine  has 
been  dismissed  by  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  West-end  flower- 
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girls  (who  was  present,  be  it  chronicled,  at  the  premiere  of 
Pygmalion)  as  “old-fashioned”: — fancy  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  out-of- 
date  1  And  other  picturesque  sellers  of  roses,  violets,  and  daffodils 

have  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Shaw — “  gar’n  away  ” is 

“pulling  their  legs.”  Thus,  the  old,  familiar  situation:  Mr.  Shaw 
once  again  in  the  limelight,  exciting  a  hundred  different  contro¬ 
versies,  precipitating  all  classes  of  society  into  rapt  or  incoherent 
discussions  as  to  what  he  really  “means.”  Is  he  in  earnest,  or  is  he 
laughing?  Is  he  a  veritable  prophet  and  philosopher,  or  a  charlatan? 
If  he  intends  to  convey  this,  why  does  he  afterwards  say  that  ? 
When  everything  looks  clear,  why  should  it  suddenly  become 
obscure?  Whither  is  he  leading  us:  what  are  we  to  conclude:  why, 
O  why,  can’t  he  give  us  an  honest  starting-point,  junction,  and 
terminus  instead  of  windings,  turnings,  and  cross-roads?  The 
truth  is  that  Mr.  Shaw’s  brain  so  abounds  with  ideas,  theories, 
conceits — he  is  so  universal  in  his  interests — that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  keep  to  the  point.  Also  it  is  probable  that  he  takes  a 
sardonic  delight  in  perplexing  and  startling  the  public :  it  is  certain, 
at  all  events,  that  in  his  power  for  exciting  controversy  rests  the 
secret  of  his  renown.  Fortunate,  the  man  who  can  make  people 
marvel,  and  puzzle,  and  disagree,  and  lose  their  tempers,  and 
shake  their  sides.  The  Press  seizes  hold  of  him.  Photographers 
pursue  him  with  their  cameras  through  the  fog,  sun,  and  rain. 
The  revue  writers  give  him  a  whole  rollicking  scene  to  himself. 
Madame  Tussaud’s  skilfully  turns  him  into  w^ax :  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  exhibits  in  the  Baker 
Street  establishment.  And  the  Suburbs — the  illimitable  miles  and 
miles  and  miles  of  Suburbia — struggle  and  wrestle  with  him  in  their 
brittle,  flimsy  drawing-rooms;  and  resume  the  discussion  during  that 
essentially  English  meal  hazily  described  as  “high-tea.” 

Although  he  may  not  know  it,  Mr.  Shaw  is  the  hero  of  Suburbia’s 
high-teas.  And  even  if  it  sound  outrageous,  I  nevertheless  hold 
that  high-tea  and  Mr.  Shaw  have  a  good  deal  in  common :  both 
are  unconventional,  bewildering,  startling,  chaotic.  Mr.  Shaw  dis¬ 
cusses  everything :  a  high-tea  is  no  less  universal.  Mr.  Shaw 
digresses,  twists,  and  turns;  high-tea  is  also  a  whirl  of  deviations, 
excursions,  and  labyrinths.  No  system,  no  order — just  behold  a 
typical  high-tea  table  at  which  I  recently  had  the  privilege  to  be 
seated.  Here  was  cold  beef.  Over  there,  side-by-side,  were  pickled 
salmon  and  orange  salad.  Then,  marmalade  and  radishes :  potted 
meat  and  custard :  jelly  and  sardines :  boiled  eggs  and  cucumber : 
sponge  cakes  and  watercress :  tea,  stout,  ale,  cocoa,  lemonade,  and 
ginger-beer.  Never  such  a  mixed,  chaotic  congregation  of  foods ! 
Mixed  and  chaotic,  too,  were  the  distribution  of  them.  Did  one 
decide  on  cold  beef,  one  was  supplied  with  pickled  salmon.  In  the 
midst  of  the  salmon,  one  was  astonishingly  presented  with  a  custard 
cup.  Ere  one  had  time  to  refuse  the  custard  cup,  one  was  requested 
to  pass  the  watercress.  Not  a  vacant  space  on  the  table :  how  the 
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plates  went  round  and  round,  and  how  increasingly  confused  became 
the  spectacle !  Whereas  some  of  the  guests  had  arrived  at  jelly, 
others  were  still  engaged  upon  beef  and  mustard.  Here,  an  egg 
was  being  opened,  but  three  chairs  away  stewed  fruit  and  cream 
were  vanishing — and  I,  to  my  dismay,  found  myself  in  possession  of 
a  sponge  cake,  whilst  my  neighbour  was  busy  with  an  anchovy. 
How  came  this  sponge  cake  on  to  my  plate  ?  I  never  asked  for  it. 

I  did  not  want  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I - 

“You  must  try  some  of  my  blanc-mange,”  said  the  hostess  to  me, 
across  the  table.  But  somehow  or  other  the  blanc-mange  went 
astray  during  its  dizzy  transit — and  in  its  place  I  was  provided  with 
a  plate  of  potato  salad. 

But,  where  did  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  come  in  amongst  all  this 
confused,  fantastic  feasting?  He  “came  in”  simultaneously  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  a  few  moments  after  the  plates  and  dishes  had 
begun  deliriously  to  circulate.  Eleven  guests  in  all.  Middle-class 
Suburbia  represented  by  “slangy,”  talkative  young  ladies,  by  elderly 
young  ladies,  by  the  brisk  City  clerk,  by  his  forty-year-old  superior 
with  heavy  watch-chain  and  embonpoint,  and  by  a  spectacled,  long, 
angular  young  man  with  big  hands,  big  feet,  big  joints,  and  a  big 
Adam’s  apple  that  performed  switchback  evolutions  in  his  throat. 
On  this  latter  guest  we  will  confer  the  name  of  Mr.  Ernest  Stiles, 
liet  it  also  be  recorded  that,  in  this  particular  corner  of  Suburbia, 
Mr.  Stiles  is  celebrated  as  a  flautist.  At  least  three  nights  a  week 
he  sallies  forth  to  these  remote,  flimsy  little  drawing-rooms  with 
his  flute-case.  But  after  his  flute,  his  favourite  hobby  is  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw.  And,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  high-tea  we  are  now 
observing,  it  was  Mr.  Ernest  Stiles  who  opened  the  inevitable 
discussion  on  the  most  inspiring  but  elusive  of  our  modern 
dramatists. 

“  Shaw  has  done  it  again,”  observed  Mr.  Stiles,  whilst  uncorking 
a  bottle  of  ginger-beer  for  his  neighbour.  “I  don’t  pretend  to 
understand  him — nobody  can  do  that — but  you  can’t  deny  that  he 
makes  you  sit  up  and  think  a  bit.” 

“Oh,  I  love  him:  he’s  so  sarcastic,”  exclaimed  one  of  the 
“slangy”  young  Suburban  ladies.  “Topping,  that’s  what  he  is. 
You  never  know  what  he’s  going  to  say  next.  I  should  like  to 
hug  him.” 

“Give  me  musical  comedy,”  stated  a  City  clerk,  briskly  peppering 
his  pickled  salmon.  “  Shaw  is  very  clever,  and  all  that.  But  you 
get  tired  of  him.  He  either  gives  you  the  headache  or  the  hump. 
After  a  dose  or  two  of  Shaw,  you  want  to  cry  out — ‘  Help,  help !  ’  ” 

“Has  everyone  got  everything  they  want?  And  wdll  someone 
kindly  pass  the  watercress — and  the  jelly — and,  O  yes,  the  mustard,” 
intervened  the  hostess.  “What  with  Lloyd  George  and  Bernard 
Shaw,  nobody  seems  to  be  having  anything.” 

“The  ruin  of  this  country,”  declared  a  stout  man,  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  at  the  end  of  the  table. 
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“I  like  Shaw  better  than  anybody — so  brilliant,  so  intense,” 
announced  a  faded,  elderly  young  lady.  “  And  I  am  what  you  would 
call  a  regular  playgoer.  I  go  to  the  matinees  of  all  the  new  plays. 
And  I  saw  Lewis  Waller  in  Monsieur  Beaucaire  twice,  and  the  dear 
Prisoner  of  Zenda  five  times,  and  I  couldn’t  tell  you  how  many 
times  I  have  seen  Martin  Harvey  in  The  Only  Way.  But,  there’s 
no  one  like  Shaw.  Very  outspoken,  no  doubt.  But  whenever  anyone 
attacks  Mr.  Shaw  in  my  presence,  I  always  feel  inclined  to  reply, 
Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pense." 

“The  ruin — the  utter  ruin — of  this  country.” 

“As  Shaw  says.  You  Never  Can  Tell.” 

“  When  I  think  of  the  Insurance  Act !  ”  .  .  . 

“Of  course,  he’s  a  super-man  himself.” 

“Lloyd-George.  .  .  .” 

“Bernard  Shaw.  .  .  .” 

“  Has  everyone  had  everything  they  want  ?  ”  the  voice  of  our 
hostess  here  intervened.  “Yes?  T  don’t  believe  it — you’ve  all  of 
you  been  too  busy  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Shaw.  Just  a 
little  blanc-mange,  just  one  of  these  custard  cups’  No?  Is  that  a 
real  No?  Then  suppose  we  return  to  the  drawing-room.” 

A  confused  exit — during  which  I  lingered  behind,  and  surveyed 
the  high-tea  table  in  its  final  and  most  awful  stage  of  havoc. 
Marmalade  and  pickled  salmon  stationed  luridly  side-by-side.  Bottles 
of  ale  and  ginger-beer  surrounding  a  silver  milk-jug.  The  stems  of 
watercress  dipped  into  custard  cups.  Potted  meats  jostling  jellies. 
The  tail  of  a  cucumber  lodged  in  an  egg-shell.  And  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  collapse  of  a  blanc-mange: — and  it  broke  into  pieces — and 
one  of  the  pieces  hit  a  radish,  and  another  struck  a  sardine-tin,  and 

yet  a  third  submerged  a  salt-cellar,  and  then  a  fourth - 

“The  ladies  are  waiting — and  we  shall  get  into  trouble  if  we  don’t 
join  them,”  said  my  host,  who  had  also  lingered  behind  with  a  view 
to  extinguishing  the  lights.  A  City-Suburban  man  of  fifty :  cor¬ 
pulent,  fussy  in  his  own  household,  and  going  bald. 

“About  Shaw.  ...  I  didn’t  hear  much  of  what  all  of  you  were 
saying  about  him  .  .  .  because  at  our  part  of  the  table  we  were 
talking  about  Lloyd  George — and  you  know  what  that  means,”  my 
host  confidentially  continued.  “But,  about  Bernard  Shaw.  I  mean, 
this  new  play  of  his.  You  know,  the  flower-girl.  That’s  what 
interests  me — although  as  a  rule  I’ve  got  other  things  to  think  of 
than  the  stage.  And  Shaw’s  not  one  of  my  favourites.  Myself,  I 
prefer  Pinero,  and  George  E.  Sims,  and  a  nice  little  bit  of  Barrie. 
But,  this  flower-girl:  well  she’s  another  proposition.  She  seems  to 
talk  Limehouse,  like  Lloyd  George.  And  she’s  gone  one  better  in 
refined  language  than  our  beautiful  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
What  is  it  she  calls  out?” 

“She  ‘  calls  out  ‘  not  b - y  likely,’  ”  I  replied. 

“That’s  it.  I  shall  go  and  hear  that,”  continued  my  host.  “By 
myself,  I  expect.  Because  the  wife  mightn’t  like  it.  Men  and 
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women  are  so  different.  When  it  comes  to  men  and  women,  well, 
upon  my  word - ” 

“Now  then,  you  dreadful  men — still  talking  and  talking  about 
Lloyd  George  and  Bernard  Shaw,”  interposed  my  hostess,  appearing 
at  the  doorway.  “All  of  us  are  waiting  for  you.  The  candles  on 
the  piano  are  burning  away.  And  Mr.  Stiles  is  going  to  give  us  that 
sweet  and  delightful  Cavalleria  Rusticana  on  the  flute.” 

“I  shall  certainly  go  and  hear  that  flower-girl,”  whispered  my  host, 
as  we  went  together  to  the  drawing-room,  “  But  sometimes  I  get  to 
the  theatre  a  bit  late.  So  I  shall  ring  up  the  box-office,  and  ask  them 
about  what  time  She  Says  It,” 

Well:  Eliza  Doolittle,  the  flower-girl  pronounces  the  “sanguinary  ” 
adjective  that  has  severally  thrilled,  delighted,  startled,  and  shocked 
our  wonderful  London,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  act  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw’s  “romance.”  All  London,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
more  or  less  familiar  with  that  historic  bit  of  Billingsgate — the  most 
innocent  “  maiden  ”  aunts  are  aware  of  it,  the  stiffest  chapel-goer 
in  creaking  boots  and  black  gloves  is  fully  conscious  of  its  base 
existence — it  is  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  streets  of  London,  of  the 
bricks  and  mortar  of  the  metropolis,  of  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
multitude;  but  everyone  is  agitated  because  Mr.  Shaw  has  dared 
to  take  it  out  of  the  streets  and  “present  ”  it  on  the  stage.  So  has 
Mr.  Shaw  “done”  it  again.  We  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  Eliza’s 
“swear-word.”  It  is  the  sensation  of  the  hour.  “It  came,”  writes 
a  critic,  “like  a  bombshell.”  Another  critic  contrasts  it  with  an 
“earthquake.”  A  third  pronounces  it  at  once  “electrifying  and 
paralysing.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
West-end  flower-girls,  who  attended  the  premiere  of  Pygmalion, 
merely  shrugs  her  shawl,  and  witheringly  exclaims,  “  Old-fashioned ! 
Wot  about  it?”  But  here  let  us  take  leave  of  Eliza’s  sensational 
expletive — or  rather,  bid  it  au  revoir  until  it  shall  appear  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  third  act ;  let  us,  en  atiendant,  ring  up  the  curtain  on 
the  portico  of  Inigo  Jones’s  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  at 
eleven  o’clock  at  night,  in  a  downpour  of  confirmed  and  hopeless 
rain.  It  rains,  as  it  can  only  rain  in  liondon.  Behold  Covent 
Garden  porters,  loafers,  mouchers,  all  kinds  of  human  derelicts 
seeking  shelter  in  the  portico.  Fringes,  frowsy  caps,  squalid  shawls  : 
coarse,  unshaven  faces,  pale  and  pinched  feminine  faces — next 
to  a  pillar,  a  silent  and  pathetic  girl-mother  hugging  her  small, 
sickly  baby.  But  rain  brings  all  classes  of  society  together:  behold 
the  damp,  flurried  appearance  of  Mrs.,  Miss,  and  young  Eynsford-Hill 
in  evening-dress,  and  the  equally  wet  and  distressed  entry  of  white- 
headed  and  white-shirted  Colonel  Pickering — and  then  witness  the 
“  underworld  ”  of  Covent  Garden  closing  round  these  fine,  worried 
strangers.  The  most  insistent  of  the  “  underworld  ”  is  Eliza 
Doolittle,  the  flower-girl.  “  ’Ave  a  flower,  good  lidy ;  ’ave  a  nice 
flower,  kind  gentleman.”  But  the  Colonel  and  the  Eynsford-Hills 
don’t  want  flowers :  they  want  taxis.  Says  Mrs.  Eynsford-Hill  to  a 
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burly  fellow,  whilst  shivering  under  her  opera  cloak:  “Just  look  at 
the  rain — and  not  a  cabman  here  to  help  us.”  She  speaks  plain¬ 
tively,  almost  aggressively — and  the  burly  fellow  replies,  “Well,  it 
ain’t  my  fault,  is  it?”  Then  is  young  and  elegant  Eynstord-Hill, 
in  his  shining  silk-hat,  dispatched  despairingly  by  his  mother,  and 
sharply  by  his  sister,  to  fetch  a  taxi.  “ ’Ave  a  flower,  good  lidy; 
’ave  a  nice  flower,  kind  gentleman.”  Cringing  and  whining,  Eliza 
goes  to  and  fro.  “I’m  a  good  girl,  I  am;  I  ain’t  never  done  no 
’arm.”  The  Colonel  gives  her  three-halfpence  :  his  only  small  coins. 
Mrs.  Eynsford-Hill  finds  a  sixpence,  and  expects  fourpence  change — 
but  of  course  Eliza  hasn’t  got  it.  Mrs.  Eynsford-Hill,  her  daughter, 
and  Eliza  all  raise  their  voices — and  the  burly  fellow  with  the  blue 
chin  suddenly  warns  Eliza  that  she  is  in  danger.  There’s  a  detec¬ 
tive — “  a  copper’s  nark  ” — behind  her,  “  shoving  ”  things  down  in 
his  note-book.  Growls  from  the  “underworld.”  Wails  from  Eliza — 
“I’m  a  good  girl,  I  am;  I  ain’t  never  done  no  ’arm.”  But  when  the 
alleged  spy  and  informer  emerges  from  behind  a  pillar,  note-book 
in  hand,  he  proves  to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Henry  Higgins,  a 
celebrated  Professor  of  Phonetics.  Simply,  from  their  accent,  he 
can  determine  everyone’s  locality.  Only  speak,  and  he  will  tell 
you  the  particular  district  to  which  you  belong.  He  can  distinguish 
no  fewer  than  130  vowel  sounds.  Mrs.  Eynsford-Hill  came  from 
Epsom  (and  that  frail,  white-headed  lady  admits  that  Epsom  was 
her  birthplace).  And  her  daughter — sharp,  shallow,  and  insolent — 
resides  at  Earl’s  Court — and  the  burly  fellow  belongs  to  Hoxton — and 
Colonel  Pickering  is  the  production  of  Harrow,  Cambridge,  and  India — 
and  tbe  flower-selling  Eliza  Doolittle  is  one  of  the  unmistakable 
children  of  Lisson  Grove.  Right  every  time!  The  “underworld” 
crowd  around  the  Professor  of  Phonetics :  all  of  them  unshaven, 
frowsy,  and  disconcerted.  How  does  he  do  it — and  “get  there” 
just  like  Sherlock  Holmes,  as  surely  as  a  “copper’s  nark”?  A 
ribald  soul  nevertheless  expresses  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Henry 
Higgins  has  come  from  ’Anwell.  The  girl-mother,  next  to  the 
pillar,  still  remains  silent — hugging  and  peering  down  at  her 
baby.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Eynsford-Hill  fret  and  worry  about  the  cab 
young  Eynsford-Hill  has  gone  to  fetch.  Mr.  Henry  Higgins  and 
Colonel  Pickering  become  friends — because  the  latter  has  made  a 
study  of  Indin n  dialects,  and  both  of  them  are  therefore  confreres 
in  the  science  of  Phonetics.  “’Ave  a  flower;  ’ave  another  flower,” 
pleads  the  voice  of  Eliza  Doolittle. 

Then  the  rain  stops.  It  is  the  Professor  of  Phonetics  who  per¬ 
ceives  that  it  has  stopped.  “W^hy  didn’t  you  say  so  before,”  growls 
the  burly  fellow,  as  he  takes  himself  off.  The  girl-mother  with  her 
baby  fades  away.  Covent  Garden  caps  and  fringes  disappear.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Eynsford-Hill  pick  up  their  skirts,  and  sally  forth, 
tremulously,  on  high-heels.  Henry  Higgins  and  Colonel  Pickering 
are  about  to  go  off  to  supper  at  the  club,  w'hen  Eliza  Doolittle  calls 
back  the  Professor  of  Phonetics  to  “  ’ave  a  flower,  just  another  flower.” 
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He  upbraids  her.  He  storms  at  her.  He  shakes  his  fist  at  her. 
But  he  nevertheless  throws  one — two — three  silver  coins  into  her 
flower-basket;  and  after  that,  a  five-pound  note. 

Fancy  Eliza  Doolittle  in  possession  of  a  “  fiver  ”  I  She  giggles  over 
it.  She  revels  in  it,  as  she  remains  alone  upon  the  stage.  She  is 
delectably  putting  it  away,  when  up  to  the  portico  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Covent  Garden,  comes  young,  silly,  silk-hatted  Eynsford-Hill  in 
the  long-looked-for  taxi.  He  springs  out  of  it.  No  mother,  pas  de 
soeur — all  his  hunt  in  vain.  He  has  walked  and  walked — the  rain 
pouring  down — mud  and  puddles — at  last  he  finds  a  taxi — brings  it 
up  to  Covent  Garden — and  no  one  there ! 

But — Eliza  is  “there.”  Whilst  young,  top-hatted  Eynsford-Hill 
stands  vapidly  declaiming  in  the  portico,  Eliza  darts  into  the  taxi 
with  her  flower-basket,  her  silver  coins,  and  her  precious  five-pound 
note.  Until  now,  she  has  had  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  taxis — been 
skimmed  by  them — been  ridiculed  and  cursed  by  chauffeurs.  But 
to-night — she  can  take  a  taxi  on  her  “very  own.”  What  does  a 
mere  “eightpence  ”  matter?  Yes  :  on  her  “very  own,”  like  a  “lidy.” 
En  route !  And  let  vapid,  silk-hatted  Eynsford-Hill  get  home  to 
Earl’s  Court  as  best  he  can. 

Her  first  taxi-drive,  her  first  five-pound  note  :  both  these  luxuries 
stir  up  in  Eliza  the  ambition  to  become  a  “lidy.”  At  least,  she 
yearns  to  speak  like  one ;  and  on  the  morning  after  the  scene  in 
Covent  Garden  she  actually  invades  the  phonetic  laboratory  of  Henry 
Higgins  in  feathers,  bulging  boots,  and  shawl,  and  asks  him  to  give 
her  lessons  in  the  science  of  polite  articulation  at  a  shilling — or, 
rather,  a  “  bob  ” — an  hour.  Colonel  Pickering  is  there.  He  has, 
indeed,  taken  up  his  abode  w'ith  the  Professor  of  Phonetics,  and  the 
two  of  them  are  to  collaborate  in  the  study  of  dialects.  At  first 
Higgins  resents  Eliza’s  intrusion;  but  as  she  talks  on  and  on  in  the 
language  of  the  gutter,  he  grows  attentive  and  interested — she  is  “  so 
deliciously  low  and  so  horribly  dirty.”  A  bit  of  a  braggart  is  Higgins, 
and  blunt  and  rough  in  his  manner,  and  given  to  the  use  of  lurid 
expletives  himself.  He  nevertheless  boasts  that  he  has  taught 
American  millionaires  to  speak  English.  He  vows  he  could  give 
Eliza  the  accent  and  deportment  of  a  duchess  in  six  months.  Colonel 
Pickering  offers  to  bet  him  that  he  couldn’t.  And  after  Higgins  has 
accepted  the  challenge,  it  is  decided  that  Eliza  shall  become  an 
inmate  of  the  Higgins-Pickering  menage  with  the  view  of  being 
turned  into  a. “lidy.”  But,  first  of  all,  she  must  be  w'ashed — and  so 
Mrs.  Pearce,  the  housekeeper,  is  sent  for.  Shock,  horror  of  respect¬ 
able  Mrs.  Pearce.  She  begs,  she  implores  Higgins  to  dismiss  the 
vulgar  and  impossible  Eliza.  But,  always  roughly,  Higgins  bids 
Mrs.  Pearce  lead  Eliza  to  the  bath-room — and  she  is  also  to  bum 
Eliza’s  shawl  and  clothes,  and  to  cremate  the  flower-girl’s  huge 
feathered  hat.  When,  however,  Eliza  refuses  indignantly  to  part  with 
her  “  fevvers  ” — Higgins  concedes  that  they  shall  only  be  “  baked  ” 
slowly  but  surely  in  the  oven.  So  away  goes  Eliza  to  the  bath- 
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room;  and,  a  few  moments  later,  in  shambles  her  father,  Alf 
Doolittle,  a  burly  and  bibulous  dustman.  What  about  his  daughter? 
Higgins  and  Pickering,  suspecting  blackmail,  order  the  dustman  out 
of  the  laboratory.  When  Eliza  has  had  her  bath,  she  shall  be 
restored  to  Covent  Garden.  “Come  now,  we’re  men  of  the  world,” 
says  Doolittle  soothingly.  “Let’s  talk  this  matter  over.”  And  talk 
the  dustman  does :  on  and  on  he  flows  and  meanders,  expounding  a 
philosophy  that  is  at  once  delightful  and  deplorable.  Doolittle, 
indeed,  is  one  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  most  brilliant  and  irresistible  creations. 
He  belongs  to  the  Undeserving  Pore.  But  he’s  got  to  eat,  “  ’asn’t 
’e?  ”  And  he’s  got  to  drink,  “  ’asn’t  ’e?  ” — as  a  matter  of  fact,  just 
because  he  is  an  Undeserving  Pore,  his  drink-bill  is  heavier  than  that 
of  a  Deserving  Pore.  And  what  are  the  Deserving  Pore?  Alfred 
Doolittle  knows  of  a  widow  who,  when  her  husband  died,  obtained 
money  from  no  fewer  than  six  charitable  societies  in  the  short  space 
of  a  week.  But,  Undeserving  Poverty  enjoys  many  advantages  not 
given  to  other  classes.  It  is  the  only  “  line  ”  with  any  “  ginger  ”  in 
it.  No  one  bothers  about  you,  no  one  expects  anything  of  you — and 
you  need  not  get  legally  married.  Not,  however,  that  the  latter 
state  is  a  blessing.  You  can  bash  and  you  can  smash  your  lawfully 
wedded  wife,  but  to  the  lady  you’re  living  with — well,  you’ve  got  to 
be  “agreeable.”  On,  in  this  amusing  and  amazing  strain,  discourses 
the  dustman,  until  Higgins  abruptly  asks  him  what  he  wants.  Well, 
Doolittle  lives  by  “touching”  people.  Since  Higgins  has  taken 
Eliza  away  from  her  home,  let  him  pay  for  it :  yes,  let  him  plank 
down  a  “fiver.”  Indignantly,  Colonel  Pickering  declares  that  their 
intentions  towards  Eliza  are  perfectly  honourable.  “  Course  I  knows 
that,  or  I  should  ’ave  asked  for  fifty  pound,”  the  dustman  candidly 
replies.  And  the  Professor  of  Phonetics  exclaims,  “After  three 
months’  training,  he  would  be  fit  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  or  a 
pulpit  in  Wales.”  Away  then  shambles  the  dustman  with  a  bank¬ 
note  ;  and  back  from  the  bath-room  comes  Eliza — already  trans¬ 
formed  in  a  charming  tea-gown.  Naively  and  enthusiastically  she 
talks  of  the  “taps,”  the  scented  soap,  the  abundance  of  hot  water 
.  .  .  “right  up  to  ’er  neck.”  She  is — Higgins  tells  her — to  have  fine 
dresses,  jewellery,  and  furs.  She  shall  go  to  fashionable  places,  even 
to  Buckingham  Palace.  In  less  than  six  months,  she  shall  be  to 
all  appearances  a  duchess.  But,  Eliza’s  mind  is  still  agitated  and 
obsessed  by  taxis.  Her  supreme  ambition  is  to  drive  out  in  a  taxi, 
stop  somewhere — “and  keep  it  waiting.”  When  she  goes  out  to  try 
on  the  clothes  the  outraged  housekeeper  has  most  unwillingly 
obtained,  Higgins  and  Pickering  look  fixedly  at  one  another.  They 
have  assumed  an  alarming  responsibility,  they  are  engaged  in  a 
perilous  adventure. 

Two  months  elapse.  After  the  portico  in  Covent  Garden,  after  the 
phonetic  laboratory  in  Wimpole  Street,  a  drawing-room  in  Chelsea : 
where  Eliza  is  to  make  her  first  bow  and  debut.  Mrs.  Higgins — the 
mother  of  Henry  Higgins — is  “at-home.”  Her  son  is  there.  Colonel 
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Pickering  is  there,  and  so  are  the  Eynsford-Hills,  of  Earl’s  Court. 
The  latter  have  been  informed  that  Eliza,  the  expected  guest,  is  a 
mondaine.  Poor  Mrs.  Higgins  dreads  the  ex-flower  girl’s  appear¬ 
ance,  and  Higgins  and  Pickering  are  also  apprehensive.  But  when 
the  door  opens  and  Eliza  is  announced,  what  a  transformation  in  the 
daughter  of  the  Undeserving  Pore  1  She  advances  into  the  room 
easily  and  gracefully.  She  shakes  hands  with  perfect  self-confidence. 
She  sits  down  on  a  sofa  with  languorous  elegance.  And,  as  she 
speaks  about  the  weather,  she  surveys  the  company  with  a  com¬ 
posed,  worldly  smile.  However,  her  phrases  are  stereotyped :  she 
measures  each  word :  she  pauses  cautiously  before  attacking  the 
alarming  aspirate.  Finally,  her  stock  of  stilted,  ready-made  phrases 
giving  out,  Eliza  becomes  confidential.  Not  a  word,  of  course,  about 
the  “  underworld  ”  of  Covent  Garden.  But  the  anecdotes  she  relates, 
the  views  she  expresses,  portray  the  life  of  back  streets  and  brick, 
squalid  corners.  Slowly,  in  a  perfectly  modulated  voice,  Eliza  refers 
to  the  case  of  an  aunt  who  was  stated  to  have  died  of  influenza. 
The  aunt  possessed  a  “little  bit  of  property.”  Remarks  Eliza,  with 
strained,  measured  precision  :  “  It — is — my — belief — she — was — done 
— in.”  From  the  defunct  aunt,  Eliza  expected  to  inherit  a  straw 
hat:  “Somebody — must — have — pinched  it.”  Then,  a  good  deal 
about  gin  as  a  cure  for  diphtheria,  and  the  prescription  that  “booze  ” 
is  the  best  remedy  for  surly,  depressed  husbands.  “Lots  of  women 
has  got  to  make  their  husbands  drunk  to  make  them  fit  to  live  with.” 
But,  what  of  the  other  guests?  Mrs.  Higgins  appears  pained.  Her 
son  and  Colonel  Pickering,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  satisfied.  Mrs. 
Eynsford-Hill  is  disconcerted.  But  Miss  and  young,  vapid  Freddy 
Eynsford-Hill,  assuming  that  Eliza’s  surprising  utterances  represent 
the  latest  “thing”  in  “smart”  Society,  absorb  and  rejoice  over 
every  word.  Miss  Eynsford-Hill  (who  shakes  hands,  with  true 
Earl’s  Court  elegance,  at  a  high  and  an  acute  angle)  giggles  and 
ejaculates  admiringly.  As  for  Freddy,  he  is  fascinated,  completely 
“bowled  over.”  And  when  Eliza  rises  to  take  leave,  and  goes  easily 
and  gracefully  down  the  room,  Freddy  follows  her,  and  opens  the 
door.  Is  she — he  inquires — going  to  walk  home  across  the  Park? 
“Me  walk!  ”  exclaims  Eliza,  with  the  haughtiest  disdain.  “Not — 
b y— likely.” 

A  shock,  if  you  like.  But  Eliza  pronounces  England’s  historic 
“  sanguinary  ”  expletive  with  such  calm,  proud  magnificence — and 
the  adjective  is  so  obviously  and  brilliantly  the  right  one — that  it 
would  be  not  only  puritanical,  but  ungrateful,  to  protest.  Eliza 
walk !  Remember  her  supreme  ambition,  her  dream  of  dreams,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  laboratory :  to  take  a  taxi,  and  stop  it  somewhere — 
and  “keep  it  waiting.”  Eliza  walk,  when  she  can  indulge  her  taxi- 
passion  :  what  a  mad,  unspeakable  suggestion  I  Eliza  walk !  And 
rows  of  taxis  outside  awaiting  her,  and  chauffeurs — “  shovers  ” — 
enticing  her:  and  she  a  “lidy,”  with  a  gold-chain  purse!  Fool  of  a 
Freddy  Eynsford-Hill  to  have  inquired  if  Eliza  meant  to  walk.  On 
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the  other  hand,  I  thank  him  for  it.  At  the  risk  of  being 
ostracised  by  the  severe  and  virtuous-minded,  I  joyfully  main¬ 
tain  that,  in  the  circumstances,  Eliza  says  only  what  an  ex¬ 
flower  girl,  and  the  daughter  of  a  dustman,  would,  and  could,  and 
should  say. 

Another  two  months  go  by ;  and  we  are  back  again,  at  midnight, 
in  the  Wimpole  Street  laboratory.  The  Professor  of  Phonetics  has 
won  his  bet :  Eliza  has  successfully  acquired  the  articulation  and 
deportment  of  a  duchess.  She,  Higgins,  and  Colonel  Pickering  have 
been  to  a  garden-party,  a  dinner,  and  the  opera — and  Eliza’s 
behaviour  has  been  impeccable.  It  is  a  beautiful  but  a  rather  weary- 
looking  Eliza  who  seats  herself  beside  the  piano  at  some  distance 
from  the  nien — and  the  men,  who  have  dined  and  wined  too  well, 
proceed  to  discuss  Eliza  with  callous  freedom.  Now  that  the 
“  experiment  ”  has  proved  successful — the  bet  now  won — Eliza 
Doolittle  must  go.  Higgins  is  “sick”  of  the  “whole  business.” 
Yawning  and  stretching  himself,  he  declares  himself  relieved  that 
the  “thing”  is  over.  To-morrow,  Eliza  shall  be  packed  off  with  her 
clothes  and  money :  anyhow — with  another  yawn — all  that  can  be 
easily  settled  in  the  morning.  With  a  curt  “good-night”  to  Eliza, 
Higgins  and  Pickering  leave  the  room — and  Eliza,  throwing  herself 
on  to  the  floor,  sobs  and  cries  her  heart  out.  She  has  been  outraged, 
crushed  by  the  callous  selfishness  of  the  Professor  of  Phonetics. 
After  making  use  of  her  as  an  “  experiment  ” ;  after  winning  his  bet ; 
he  is  “  sick  ”  of  the  “  whole  business  ” — he  has  no  further  “  use  ” 
for  her — and  she,  the  “duchess”  of  to-night,  is  to  go  where,  and 
become  what,  on  the  morrow  ?  Nor  has  Eliza  been  only  an  “  experi¬ 
ment  ”  :  she  has  performed  the  domestic  function  of  warming  and 
otherwise  looking  after  the  Professor’s  slippers,  of  reminding  him  of 
his  appointments;  and  she  has  brought  cheerfulness  and  brightness 
and  romance  into  the  once  bare  and  monotonous  laboratoiy.  Yes; 
Eliza,  late  of  Covent  Garden,  is  injured,  outraged;  Eliza,  from  the 
obscure  “underworld”  of  the  Undeserving  Pore,  has  been  hit  to  the 
heart,  has  been  mortally  wounded  in  even  her  flower-girl’s  dignity 
and  pride  by  being  dismissed  as  a  soulless  instrument  only  fit  to 
experiment  upon.  But,  she  springs  up  furiously  from  the  floor  when 
Higgins  returns  to  the  laboratory  to  fetch  his  slippers.  Eliza  hurls 
them  at  him.  Away  flies  the  ring  that  Higgins  had  given  her 
some  months  ago  into  the  fireplace.  What  is  to  become  of  her? 
she  cries.  “What  you  want,”  replies  Higgins,  “is  a  nice  sleep.  Go 
to  bed,  and  have  a  nice,  quiet  sleep.  Of  course,  you’re  tired  and 
upset  after  the  garden-party,  dinner,  and  opera.  Just  have  a  nice, 
quiet  sleep.”  On  the  morrow,  she  will  be  refreshed — and  can  go 
away  .  .  .  with  her  new  West-end  clothes.  As  for  her  future,  well, 
she  had  better  get  married.  Then,  thawing  a  little,  Higgins  pats 
Eliza  soothingly  on  the  shoulder,  smiles  upon  her,  again  advises  a 
“nice,  quiet  sleep,”  and  disappears  with  his  slippers.  A  moment 
later,  Eliza  again  throws  herself  upon  the  floor.  But  this  time  it  is 
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to  grope  about  amongst  the  cinders  of  the  fire-place,  in  search  of 
the  discarded  ring. 

Until  this  last  episode  of  the  ring,  Mr.  Shaw  has  been  guilty  of 
only  an  occasional  ambiguity,  a  passing  obscurity;  but  when  in  the 
fifth  and  last  act,  Eliza,  after  fleeing  the  laboratory,  takes  refuge 
chez  Mrs.  Higgins,  and  there  meets  her  Pygmalion,  the  situation 
becomes  even  excessively  Shavian.  Higgins — after  having  decided 
the  night  previously  to  dismiss  Eliza  because  he  was  “sick  of  the 
business  ”  and  she  was  a  used  up  experiment — now  earnestly  calls 
upon  Eliza  to  return  to  the  laboratory.  When  he  discovered  she  had 
fled  it,  he  went  straight  to  Scotland  Yard.  He  has  dressed  her  out 
in  fine  clothes,  he  has  enabled  her  to  take  innumerable  taxis,  he  has 
made  her  a  lady :  how  dare  she  be  so  ungrateful !  She  must  come 
back  to  Wimpole  Street  at  once,  and  remind  him  of  his  appoint¬ 
ments  and  look  after  his  slippers.  At  first,  Eliza  refuses.  Vapid 
young  Ereddy  Eynsford-Hill  has  proposed  marriage  to  her  upon  five 
occasions :  not  that  she  wants  him !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  has 
been  thinking  of  starting  a  class  of  phonetics  on  her  “own.”  But  it 
is  neither  Eliza  the  former  flower-girl,  nor  Eliza  the  present  mon- 
daine,  who  is  speaking :  it  is  an  impossible  Shavian  character.  And 
Higgins,  too,  becomes  enigmatic.  He  suggests  that  he,  Pickering, 
and  Eliza  should  all  live  together  in  the  Wimpole  Street  laboratory, 
and  go  in  for  phonetics  tons  ensemble.  Has  he  fallen  in  love  with 
Eliza  Doolittle,  does  he  intend  to  marry  her,  will  she  consent  to 
marry  him,  what  do  either  of  them  believe,  feel,  or  mean?  When  at 
last  Eliza  goes  away,  after  a  series  of  speeches  that  convey  nothing, 
Higgins  throws  some  flowers  after  her  out  of  the  window.  So — one 
concludes — he  really  does  love  Eliza.  But  when  Higgins  comes  away 
from  the  window,  the  charm  of  his  having  sentimentally  thrown 
flowers  after  the  flower-girl  is  immediately  dispelled  by  his  jaunty 
gait  and  self-satisfied  expression.  Higgins  grins,  Higgins  shakes 
himself  triumphantly  and  rubs  his  hands.  In  fine,  Henry  Higgins 
conveys  the  impression  that,  by  throwing  forth  those  flowers,  he  has 
not  obeyed  a  tender  impulse,  but  has  played  a  good  trick — and 
knows  that  it  will  answer.  Still,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  too  clever  to 
destroy  the  last  act  of  his  new  play  by  a  sheer,  unadulterated  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  ambiguity,  confusion,  and  cynicism.  And  he  saves  his  final 
tableau  from  disaster  by  re-introducing  the  most  brilliant  and  irresist¬ 
ible  of  his  creations,  Mr.  Alfred  Doolittle  the  Undeserving  Dustman. 
But,  it  is  a  new  and  a  wonderful  dustman  that  we  behold.  Frock 
coat,  top-hat,  patent  boots,  and  buttonhole.  Wretched,  however,  is 
Doolittle  in  his  worldly  clothes.  So  cramped  and  uncomfortable,  so 
fearful  of  his  frock  coat  splitting,  that  he  scarcely  dares  to  move. 
He  is  on  the  w'ay  to  the  church,  to  get  lawfully  married.  The  church 
— actually — is  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square.  For  Higgins  once  told 
a  friend  that  Doolittle  was  the  greatest  of  philosophers,  and  the 
friend,  now  departed,  left  the  dustman  £3,000  a  year.  Happier, 
however,  the  days  when  we  was  an  Undeserving  Pore.  In  those 
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halcyon  times  he  used  to  “  touch  ”  everybody :  now  everyone 
“touches”  him.  No  freedom,  no  “ginger,”  everybody  bothering, 
and  interfering,  and — sending  him  off  to  Hanover  Square.  As  he 
shambles  painfully  out  of  the  drawing-room  in  his  uncomfortable 
frock  coat  and  tight  patent-leather  boots,  Alf  Doolittle,  the  ex¬ 
dustman,  whilst  addressing  the  Professor  of  Phonetics,  funereally 
laments:  “You  done  it.  Yes,  guv ’nor,  there’s  no  mistake,  you 
done  it.” 

A  brilliant  piece  of  work,  a  brilliant  production — and  how 
brilliantly  acted  I  Everything  in  it :  knowledge,  wit,  observation, 
audacity,  satire,  philosophy,  pathos.  Everything?  No;  not  quite. 
Mr.  Shaw  calls  his  play  a  “  romance  ” — but  that  is  just  what  it  is 
not.  And  for  want  of  the  romantic  touch,  all  this  brilliancy,  although 
it  dazzles  and  delights,  leaves  one  with  a  sense  of  chill :  like  an 
early  Spring  day,  one  knows  that  for  all  the  sunshine  the  wind  is  in 
the  East — and  between  one’s  teeth  there  is  dust.  Let  me  mark 
the  difference  of  one’s  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  Pygmalion  and 
The  Two  Virtues  by  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro.  The  last  leaves  one  with  a 
sort  of  longing  to  come  across  Freda  and  Jeffrey  arm-in-arm,  gossip¬ 
ing,  self-absorbed;  the  happy  creatures!  But  Higgins  and  Eliza, 
whether  they  marry  or  whether  they  don’t,  one  doesn’t  want  to  meet 
again.  If  they  marry,  Higgins  will  call  Eliza  a  gutter-snipe  at 
least  once  a  week,  and  quite  as  often  Eliza  will  hurl  his  slippers  at 
him.  And,  worse  still,  after  Higgins  has  gone  to  bed  in  wrath  or 
sulks,  there  will  be  more  passionate  tears,  and  the  raking-out  of  the 
ashes  in  the  fireplace,  seeking  the  spoiled  love-token.  No,  one 
doesn’t  want  to  meet  them :  one  might  be  tempted  to  invite  Eliza 
to  elope  with  one,  and  she  might  do  it  in  a  fit  of  passion.  But  she 
would  go  back  to  Higgins,  if  he  wanted  his  slippers — even  though 
she  hurled  them  at  him. 

Yes,  a  brilliant  play;  and  the  production  brilliant,  the  acting 
brilliant.  It  has  everything  in  it — almost.  Any  amount  of  sunshine, 
the  sunshine  of  early  Spring.  But  the  wind’s  in  the  East,  and 
between  one’s  teeth,  well — dust. 


John  F.  Macdonald. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENT. 


By  E.  temple  THUKSTON. 

BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  spirit  of  youth  is  the  essence  of  inconsequence,  the  absence 
of  all  responsibility.  To  some  men  this  comes  late  in  life ;  to  some 
it  never  comes  at  all.  For  youth  is  not  a  matter  of  years,  but  of 
attitude  of  mind  alone. 

Until  for  the  second  time  he  left  the  Mill,  then  close  upon  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Richard  Furlong  had  ever 
known  the  joy  of  the  inconsequence  of  youth.  Responsibility  in 
some  form  or  another  had  always  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind,  for 
responsibility  comes  most  readily  with  the  promises  a  man  makes  to 
a  woman,  and  from  the  very  age  when  he  should  have  been  enjoying 
his  youth  until  the  death  of  Constance,  Dicky  had  in  some  way  been 
bound,  in  some  way  had  involved  himself,  when  the  spirit  of  incon¬ 
sequence  in  him  was  no  longer  possible. 

But  now  he  was  free,  and  the  nearer  he  came  to  London  in  his 
journey  from  Pershore,  the  more  that  sense  of  freedom  grew  upon 
him.  To  whom  was  he  to  turn?  Where  was  he  to  live?  The  very 
indefiniteness  of  life  offered  a  charm  for  him  which  he  had  never 
experienced  before. 

For  his  first  thought  after  the  death  of  Constance  had  been  to 
turn  to  someone.  This  had  taken  him  home  to  the  Mill  once  more, 
where  even  the  welcome  of  his  father  and  the  shelter  of  that 
roof  which  not  so  many  years  before  had  closed  its  doors  upon  him 
seemed  preferable  to  the  then  aching  solitude  of  those  surroundings 
where  he  and  Constance  had  walked  side  by  side. 

But  yet  again  the  shelter  of  that  roof  had  become  impossible.  Its 
doors  had  closed  upon  him  once  more.  He  was  thrust  out  into  the 
freedom  of  the  world.  It  was  the  prospect  of  this  freedom  now  which 
filled  him  with  the  great  expectations  of  adventure. 

In  the  train  up  to  London  he  sat,  all  the  time  dreaming  visions 
of  a  studio  of  his  own,  where  he  must  cook  his  own  meals,  make 
his  own  bed,  live,  in  fact,  that  life  of  untrammelled  independence, 
obedient  only  to  the  demands  and  conditions  of  his  work. 

But  studios  he  soon  found  were  more  expensive  than  he  thought, 
for  at  that  time,  I  should  not  be  far  wrong  if  I  said  that  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  was  the  limit  of  his  makings. 
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After  some  weeks,  however,  one  was  secured  at  last.  With  the 
occasional  assistance  of  Mr.  Nibbs,  hunting  London  high  and  low, 
he  found  an  attic  studio  in  a  house  in  Ridinghouse  Street,  behind 
Queen’s  Hall.  This,  the  one  room  and  no  more,  approached  from 
the  floor  below  by  a  little  staircase  of  its  own  which  brought  you 
straight  up  into  the  studio,  he  rented  for  sixty  pounds  a  year. 

One  afternoon  they  brought  his  printing  press  there  from  the 
Waterloo  Bridge  Road.  Mr.  Nibbs  himself  helped  him  to  set  it 
up,  helped  him  hang  his  few  pictures  on  the  walls.  This  is  no  more 
than  saying  that  Mr.  Nibbs  carried  the  hammer  and  the  nails,  while 
Dicky  decided  where  the  pictures  were  to  go. 

Across  one  end  of  the  studio  a  curtain  was  hung  upon  a  bare 
iron  rod,  and  behind  this  a  bed  and  washandstand  were  placed,  the 
only  apology  for  a  bedroom  that  was  possible. 

When  everything  was  finished,  with  the  two  candles  stuck  by 
their  grease  upon  the  top  of  the  empty  stove — the  necessary  in¬ 
gredient  of  coal  having  been  forgotten — Mr.  Nibbs  left  Dicky  for 
the  night,  seated  upon  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  room, 
munching  bread-and-butter  and  drinking  his  cup  o*  tea. 

“You’ll  be  all  right,’’  called  out  Mr.  Nibbs  as  he  disappeared 
down  the  stairs. 

“All  right?”  cried  Dicky  back.  “Why,  this  is  simply  ripping  I  ” 

Then  the  door  below  slammed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Dicky  was  left  alone  with  the  absolute  freedom  of  youth. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  a  bare  and  a  gaunt  looking  place  as  Dicky  woke  up  to  it  the 
next  morning,  but  a  certain  pride  in  it  as  the  weeks  went  by  soon 
added  those  little  touches  which  made  for  him  the  comfort  of  his 
surroundings.  It  was  not  long  before  he  decided  upon  a  scheme  of 
decoration,  carrying  it  out  with  that  utter  disregard  for  expense  which 
is  the  only  joy  of  having  little  in  this  world. 

He  wasted  much  time,  which  certainly  was  money  to  him,  in 
painting  a  fresco  round  the  walls — a  fresco  which  I  believe  bas  since 
been  destroyed  by  the  over-plastering  of  paper,  doubtless  at  one-and- 
sixpence  a  piece.  Orange  and  white  was  the  scheme  of  colours  he 
pursued  in  the  decoration  of  his  studio  in  Ridinghouse  Street,  and 
it  would  seem  unrestful  enough  to  any  but  those  who  saw  it  as  often 
as  did  I. 

Certainly  the  objective  in  his  mind  was  not  for  restfulness.  The 
ceaseless  vitality  in  him  had  no  desire  for  that.  Yet  there  was  not 
the  faintest  sense  of  irritation  in  this  arrangement  of  colour.  The 
cream  white  of  the  walls  predominated,  and  above  them,  near  the 
sloping  roof,  started  his  fresco,  which  he  called — the  journey  of 
the  sun. 

Here  was  his  love  of  the  country,  forcing  its  way  even  into  that 
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studio  in  the  heart  of  London.  Over  the  door,  where  his  journey  of 
the  sun  began,  you  saw  the  dull  and  livid  crimson  ball  lifting  through 
the  grey  morning  light  above  the  rolling  stretches  of  Gloucestershire 
land.  And  so  it  rose  and  rose  until  above  the  model’s  throne  it 
burnt  like  a  yellow  disc  with  all  the  heat  of  day,  so,  slowly  falling 
again,  when  over  his  bed  it  sank  behind  a  clump  of  trees  in  a  flame 
of  burning  orange. 

The  various  gradations  of  colour  in  this,  the  tones  of  colour  in  the 
curtain  about  his  bed,  and  the  oriental  mats  upon  the  floor,  it  was 
only  in  these  that  the  colour  of  orange  took  the  eye.  So  that 
unrestful  it  could  never  be  said  to  be ;  rather  those  touches  of  orange 
on  the  pale  cream- white  wall  were  an  unconscious  spur  to  energy, 
unconsciously,  too,  expressing  that  vitality  inseparable  from  the 
nature  of  Dicky  himself. 

I  have  written  this  slight  description  of  his  surroundings  in  those 
days  when  he  found  the  freedom  of  his  youth  in  London,  because 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  into  his  dwelling  place  a  man  puts 
the  truth  of  himself,  never  thinking  of  the  eyes  that  will  judge  him 
by  the  colour  on  his  walls,  but  in  complete  unconsciousness,  study¬ 
ing  the  utmost  of  his  own  comfort,  his  pleasure,  and  his  needs. 

It  was  here,  in  his  studio  of  orange  and  white,  never  destined  to 
last  in  its  first  severe  simplicity,  Dicky  lived  some  of  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life — happiest  in  that  they  were  the  only  years  of  his 
freedom,  the  only  years  of  his  youth. 

With  nails  and  screws  and  boards  from  a  neighbouring  builder’s, 
he  built  himself  a  model’s  throne,  but  it  was  some  weeks  before  ever 
he  could  afford  to  pay  a  model  to  sit  there.  The  rug  with  which  he 
had  decorated  the  bare  boards  had  cost  five  pounds,  and  that  was 
but  one  of  the  needless  expenses  to  which  he  had  gone,  getting 
credit  through  the  trade  recommendation  of  Mr.  Nibbs. 

He  was  possessed  of  the  sublime  conception  of  his  kind,  that 
tradesmen  are  content  to  wait  for  their  money.  So  long  as  the 
intention  was  earnest  in  him  to  pay,  he  believed  that  his  creditors 
would  be  happy  to  bide  their  time. 

But  no  sooner  did  they  discover  that  this  Mr.  Richard  Furlong 
was  an  impecunious  artist,  than  they  came  quickly  enough  with 
their  bills  in  their  hands.  He  saw  the  entire  sum  which  he  had  made 
out  of  the  “  Mushroom  Gatherers  ”  vanishing  swiftly  before  his  eyes, 
until  but  a  meagre  matter  of  ten  pounds  was  all  he  had  left  in 
the  world. 

Then  one  morning,  while  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  eating  his 
breakfast,  the  studio  door  opened.  A  man’s  head  rose  above  the 
level  of  the  floor  as  he  mounted  the  stairs. 

“  Mr.  Richard  Furlong  ?  ”  said  the  man. 

“Good  morning,”  said  Dicky. 

“It’s  a  little  matter  of  an  account,”  said  the  man.  “I’ve  just 
called  to  know  if  you’d  like  to  settle  it.  It’s  been  standing  over 
for  some  weeks.” 
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In  silence  Dicky  took  the  envelope  presented  to  him,  and  in  silence 
looked  at  the  amount.  It  was  something  over  eight  pounds  for 
curtains  and  draperies — materials  he  had  bought  to  drape  the  models 
he  could  not  afford  to  employ. 

“A  little  matter,  you  call  it?”  said  he. 

“Well — ^just  over  eight  pounds.” 

“I  never  knew  I’d  spent  so  much  as  that,”  said  Dicky. 

“I  expect  you  were  given  a  bill  at  the  time,”  said  the  man. 

“I  expect  I  was,  but  I  shouldn’t  think  I  looked  at  it.  What  do 
you  want  me  to  do  ?  ” 

“Well,  my  instructions  are  to  ask  for  a  cheque.” 

“  Quite  so,”  said  Dicky,  “  but  even  if  I  had  a  balance  at  a  bank, 
I  couldn’t  afford  to  write  one — I’ve  only  got  ten  pounds.” 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  addition  to  the  remark  that 
that  had  nothing  to  with  him  or  with  his  firm. 

“No — but  it  has  a  devil  of  a  lot  to  do  with  me,”  replied  Dicky. 
“Try  taking  a  picture,  and  when  I  pay  you  later  you  can  let  me 
have  the  picture  back.” 

Mr.  Mossop  looked  round  the  walls.  As  representative  of  the  firm 
of  Gleeson  and  Mills,  he  received  a  salary  of  two  pounds  a  week 
and  with  difficulty  made  both  ends  meet  in  the  last  house  of  a 
suburban  terrace.  This  orange  and  white  was  stuff  and  nonsense 
to  him.  He  looked  about  him,  thinking  pleasurably  of  his  own 
wall-paper  of  full-blown  roses  at  home.  He  inquired  if  Dicky  meant 
the  pictures  he  saw  upon  the  wall,  and  when  he  heard  that  that 
was  so,  he  walked  slowly  round  the  studio,  peering  into  each  one 
of  them. 

It  was  not  because  he  was  a  judge  of  pictures  that  Mr.  Mossop 
pitched  upon  the  “Mushroom  Gatherers.”  The  pictures  in  that  last 
house  of  the  suburban  terrace  were  all  of  the  order  of  Monsieur 
Marco’s  painting,  in  heavy  gold  frames,  where  they  were  not  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  family  or  examples  of  his  daughter’s  efforts  in  water¬ 
colour.  More  likely  it  was  because  the  “  Mushroom  Gatherers  ”  had 
the  most  important  frame  in  the  room,  for  before  that  he  stopped, 
screwing  up  his  eyes  and  making  grimaces  to  help  him  in  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  it  meant.  Then  he  turned. 

“What’s  this  one?  ”  he  asked. 

“A  coloured  wood-engraving — the  ‘Mushroom  Gatherers.’” 

“  The  what — gatherers  ?  ” 

“  Mushroom.” 

“Don’t  see  no  mushrooms,”  said  Mr.  Mossop. 

“No,”  said  Dicky,  “they’re  in  the  basket.  They’re  rather  difficult 
to  paint,  so  I  thought  I’d  put  ’em  in  the  basket.” 

“Ha — tricky  that!  ”  said  Mr.  IMossop.  There  were  little  matters 
in  his  own  trade  not  so  much  unlike  that.  His  opinion  of  Dicky  as 
an  artist  rose  at  once. 

“  And  how  much  is  that  one  worth  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“It’ll  be  worth  fifty  pounds  one  of  these  days,”  said  Dicky.  And 
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that  was  rating  it  low,  for  I  have  seen  a  print  of  the  “Mushroom 
Gatherers”  fetch  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  at  Christy’s. 

But  of  course  Mr.  Mossop  knew  all  about  that.  Yet,  as  he  tritely 
remarked,  artists  had  to  die  first  before  they  realised  the  true  value 
of  their  pictures. 

“It's  a  bit  of  a  drawback,  I  know,”  said  he;  “but  that  comes 
of  dealing  in  stuff  that  people  don’t  want  till  they  know  they  can’t 
’ave  it.  .What  I  want  to  know  is — what’s  it  worth  now?  ” 

“Ten  pounds,”  said  Dicky. 

“  You  could  get  that  for  it  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well — I’ll  take  that  then,  and  my  firm  won’t  say  no  more  about 
the  little  account.” 

For  this  was  Mr.  Mossop ’s  method  of  doing  business.  To  accept 
goods  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds  in  payment  for  an  account  of  eight, 
was  based  on  good,  sound  business  principles,  the  result  of  many 
years  of  training  in  the  firm  of  Gleeson  and  Mills. 

“Well — it’s  a  good  suggestion,”  said  Dicky,  “but  I  don’t  think 
I  quite  see  it.  You  couldn’t  have  that  picture  if  you  offered  me 
fifty  pounds  for  it.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“It’s  the  only  one  I’ve  got.” 

Mr.  Mossop ’s  surprise  was  nothing  to  his  indignation  at  being 
thwarted  in  a  good  deal.  He  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  good 
of  talking  about  selling  pictures  if  they  weren’t  for  sale. 

“No  one  did  talk  about  selling,”  said  Dicky.  “I  said  I’d  let 
you  have  one  as  security ;  but  if  you  go  on  talking  that  blasted  rot, 
you  won’t  get  anything  in  a  minute.” 

“We’ll  sue  you  then,”  said  Mr.  Mossop  with  an  unamiable  grin. 
“  Instead  of  me  coming  here,  friendly  like  and  offerin’  to  arrange 
matters,  you’ll  ’ave  a  different  sort  of  gentleman  with  a  writ — that’s 
what  you’ll  ’ave.” 

There  was  only  one  reply  to  that.  With  the  touch  of  his  father 
in  him,  Dicky  obeyed  the  instincts  of  his  dignity,  bringing  forth  the 
eight  pounds  odd,  laying  them  in  silence  on  the  table  and  then 
demanding  a  receipt. 

“Haven’t  got  no  stamp,”  said  Mr.  Mossop,  somewhat  impressed 
at  the  sight  of  the  money  ready  in  gold  and  silver. 

“Then  go  out  and  buy  one,”  said  Dicky,  reversing  the  position 
of  one  who  obeys  to  one  who  commands. 

One  pound  ten  and  a  few  odd  shillings  remained  out  of  his  capital. 
But  in  those  days,  free  and  without  responsibility  in  that  Riding- 
house  Street  studio,  Dicky  felt  none  of  the  power  of  that  social 
pressure  which  brings  a  man  to  regard  such  a  situation  with  terror, 
sometimes  with  despair.  Indeed,  the  prospect  enlivened  him,  stirred 
up  his  energy  that  always  was  simmering  and  now  was  boiling  to 
be  at  work  again. 

Even  in  the  ten  minutes  that  Mr.  Mossop  was  gone,  he  had  been 
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through  one  of  his  sketch-books  in  search  of  ideas  half-developed 
in  rapid  pencil  lines  and  finding  one,  the  construction  of  a  vast  block 
of  buildings,  networked  with  scaffolding,  crowned  with  those  over¬ 
reaching  cranes,  the  very  insignia  of  modern  progress ;  he  was  poring 
over  it  when  the  representative  of  Gleeson  and  Mills  returned. 

“Here’s  your  receipt,  and  there’s  your  stamp  on  it,”  said 
Mr.  Mossop. 

Dicky  never  looked  up.  He  was  already  pursuing  hot-foot  and 
in  the  eagerness  of  his  mind  this  new  thought  of  the  beauty  of 
labour.  No  one,  as  yet,  in  those  days  had  brought  forth  one  of 
the  thousand  etchings,  the  countless  representations  of  this  sign 
of  the  age.  In  the  last  ten  years  we  have  seen  enough,  more  than 
enough  of  them.  But  Dicky  Furlong  must  have  been  the  first  to 
realise  the  beauty  of  line  in  those  slim,  upstanding  scaffold-poles, 
to  find  the  grand  simplicity  of  construction  in  the  powerful  angles 
of  those  leaning  cranes.  The  seed  of  it  had  been  sown  in  his  picture 
“  The  Scavenger.”  This  that  he  conceived  then  in  those  few  moments 
when  the  heat  of  energy  was  on  him  was  the  fruit  of  it. 

“Here’s  your  receipt,”  repeated  Mr.  Mossop. 

“All  right — all  right — take  your  money.  It’s  on  the  table — take 
it  and  clear  off — you’ve  got  all  you  came  for,  haven’t  you?” 

For  the  second  time  Mr.  Mossop  counted  the  money  and  then 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  With  a  last  look  round  the  white  walls,  at 
that  fresco,  quite  meaningless  to  him,  at  Dicky  engrossed  in  the 
subject  he  had  so  suddenly  discovered,  he  turned  to  the  stairs,  thank¬ 
ing  God,  well  within  himself,  for  that  wall-paper  of  full-blown  roses 
in  that  last  house  in  the  row  of  his  suburban  terrace. 

CHAPTEE  III. 

For  the  next  few  months  there  were  days  when,  with  the  knocking 
of  hunger  at  the  door — a  most  excellent  incentive — Dicky  worked 
all  day  and  every  day.  Within  a  week  from  the  settlement  of  his 
account  with  Gleeson  and  Mills  he  had  finished  his  sketch  of  the 
scaffolding  and  was  ready  for  work  upon  his  blocks  of  wood. 

-There  was  all  the  beauty  of  London  in  this — all  the  grandeur  of 
labour,  too.  The  time  of  day  he  chose  was  that  half-hour  before 
darkness,  when  half  the  world  is  still  at  work  and  the  other  half 
bestirring  itself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  night  to  come.  In  the  ragged 
light  of  the  oil  flares  you  can  just  see  the  dim  figures  of  men 
upon  the  scaffolding. 

The  rest  of  the  building  sinks  away  into  the  black  shadows  of  the 
surrounding  houses,  w’hile  all  about  and  beyond  the  river  you  just 
dimly  see  in  the  middle  distance,  hangs  a  smoky  twilight — the  grey 
of  pearl. 

Against  this,  where  here  and  there  the  orange  flame  of  a  light 
pricks  out  of  the  semi-darkness,  the  tapering  scaffold  poles  and  the 
leaning  cranes  stand  out  as  velvet  black  in  all  the  softness  of  that 
atmosphere. 
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This  is  that  coloured  wood-block  which  he  called  “The  Tower  of 
Babel,”  giving  it  its  title  long  before  ever  he  put  his  knife  to  the 
wood.  For  to  him  there  was  something  more  than  just  labelling 
his  pictures  with  a  name.  When  he  conceived  his  title,  then  he 
knew  the  meaning  of  his  work,  and  in  the  glitter  of  those  flames 
the  pigmy  figures  working  in  the  light  of  them,  the  countless  poles, 
like  mast-heads  in  a  crowded  harbour  stretching  up  into  the  sky, 
you  heard,  for  all  the  softness  of  the  evening’s  grey,  that  babel 
of  sounds  when  some  great  house  is  a-building. 

In  those  days,  when  indeed  he  was  poor  enough  and  food  had  to 
be  bought  with  no  small  degree  of  bargaining  in  Great  Titchfield 
Street  Market,  his  only  companion  in  the  mornings  until  midday 
was  Fanny,  the  charwoman,  who  did  no  more  than  look  in  and 
tidy  up  for  the  modest  sum  of  seven  shillings  a  week. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Mrs.  Sitwell,  the  housekeeper’s  wife, 
who  had  other  floors  to  look  after  and  would  take  the  responsibility 
of  no  more  work,  Mrs.  Samby  had  been  called  in  and  stood  before 
Dicky  in  the  studio.  While  he  was  bent  close  over  a  tricky  piece 
of  engraving  she  looked  about  her,  wondering  what  manner  of  man 
this  could  be,  though,  in  her  varied  experience  of  men,  showing 
no  symptom  of  surprise. 

He  had  looked  up  at  last,  to  find  a  woman  in  a  black  bonnet  and 
a  long  black  cape  waiting  patiently  to  hear  his  judgment  on  her. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  Dicky  had  engaged  a  servant  in  his  life. 
The  situation  struck  him  as  ludicrous.  He  smiled,  and  the  smile 
was  at  himself.  She  smiled  back,  and  the  smile  was  at  him. 

“Are  you  Mrs.  Samby?”  he  had  asked. 

She  clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands,  saying  that  she  was. 

“Well,  I’m  not  going  to  call  you  that,”  said  he.  “What  can  I 
call  you  ?  ”  As  if  everything  were  arranged  and  there  were  no  more 
questions  to  be  asked. 

“My  ’usband  calls  me  Fanny,”  she  replied;  “that’s  what  ’e 
calls  me.” 

“Has  he  got  a  good  reason  to  call  you  that?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“It’s  your  name,  I  suppose,”  said  Dicky. 

She  admitted  that  it  was,  and  the  ludicrousness  of  the  interview 
making  itself  apparent  to  her,  she  began  to  laugh,  saying  how  droll 
it  was  to  be  sure. 

“Then  I  shall  call  you  Fanny,”  said  Dicky,  to  which  she  answered, 
“Very  well,  sir.” 

“Do  you  want  to  say  anything  else?”  he  inquired. 

She  did.  It  was  not  that  she  was  ever  very  practical,  or  over¬ 
grasping  of  her  rights,  but  she  would  like  to  know  something 
about  wages. 

Primed  up  to  this  by  Mrs.  Sitwell,  who  in  her  turn  had  con¬ 
fidentially  told  Mrs.  Samby  what  she  was  to  expect,  Dicky  answered 
promptly  that  they  would  amount  to  seven  shillings  a  week. 
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“But  there  may  be  some  weeks,”  he  added,  “when  I  shan’t  be 
able  to  pay  it.” 

“That’s  rather  awkward,  isn’t  it,  sir?”  said  Fanny.  He  agreed 
that  it  was. 

“Do  you  think  you’ll  be  able  to  pay  it  later?  ”  she  asked. 

“Why — yes — of  course!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  didn’t  mean  that 
you’d  never  get  it.” 

She  nodded  her  head  as  though,  taking  it  all  round,  the  whole 
arrangement  was  satisfactory. 

“If  I  were  well  off,”  said  Dicky,  “you  should  have  ten  shillings 
a  week;  as  it  is - ” 

“Oh!  I  don’t  want  no  more  than  seven  shillings  a  week — that  is, 
if  I  can  get  it.  I  think  I’ll  go  and  talk  it  over  with  my  ’usband 
and  let  you  know  to-morrow  mornin’.” 

On  the  morrow  it  transpired  that  Mr.  Samby  was  agreeable. 

“ ’E  took  a  deal  of  persuadin’,”  said  Fanny,  “because  ’e’s  like 
to  be  a  bit  maungy  about  money,  my  ’usband  is.” 

“Maungy — what’s  maungy?”  asked  Dicky. 

She  held  on  to  the  hand-rail  at  the  top  of  tlie  stairs  and  hid  her 
face  with  laughter. 

“Dear — oh  dear!  ”  said  she.  “How  droll  to  be  sure.” 

But  Dicky  persisted,  until  he  was  told  that  in  the  Lincolnshire 
country,  where  she  came  from,  maungy  meant  stingy.  He  had 
gathered  that  from  the  first,  but  the  very  sight  of  Fanny  aroused 
in  him  a  cheerful  desire  to  make  her  laugh,  to  make  her  repeat  again 
and  again  that  one  phrase  of  hers — how  droll  to  be  sure ! 

Here  was  a  companionship  then,  ready  made  and  just  when  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  it.  From  the  very  moment  when 
she  welcomed  him  in  the  morning  till  the  last  moment  at  midday, 
when  her  black  bonnet  bobbed  out  of  sight  down  the  studio  stairs, 
she  stirred  in  him  a  desire  to  win  her  laughter.  Really,  it  was  she 
by  whom  the  quaint  things  were  said  and  done.  It  needed  only 
his  comments  on  them  to  make  her  turn  away  in  those  fits  of 
hilarity  which  she  always  thought  it  was  good  manners  in  a  servant 
to  endeavour  to  suppress. 

It  came  in  time  that  she  expected  nothing  but  laughter;  when 
Dicky  had  merely  to  sit  up  in  bed  to  her  tentative  wakening,  and 
she  would  immediately  stretch  out  her  hand  for  the  support  of 
the  curtain,  while  a  smile  began  to  twitch  at  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  He  had  only  to  mention  the  housekeeper’s  wife,  with  the 
hacking  of  her  everlasting  cough,  the  eternal  whistle  of  her  parrot, 
and  the  endless  barking  of  her  dog  in  the  basement — all  of  which 
noises  escaped  Mrs.  Sitwell,  since  she  was  stone  deaf — and  Fanny 
would  make  at  once  for  her  stronghold,  the  handle  of  the  door  into 
the  little  washhouse,  there  standing  for  half-an-hour  together  listening 
to  the  folly  of  his  humour. 

For  this  was  the  only  laughter  that  she  had  in  an  existence  none 
too  joyous  in  tenement  buildings  in  the  heart  of  Notting  Hill.  In 
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a  few  weeks  that  rising  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  that  tramping 
to  the  top  of  Queen’s  Road,  where  ’buses  to  Oxford  Circus  were 
only  twopence,  came  to  be  a  prelude  to  the  very  best  of  her  day. 
She  would  hang  about  the  studio,  too,  often  an  hour  beyond  her 
time,  in  the  hope  that  there  might  be  yet  another  occasion  for  laughter 
before  she  went. 

And  quickly  enough,  Dicky  came  to  know  that  this  was  expected 
of  him.  The  mere  sight  of  Fanny  at  the  top  of  those  studio  stairs 
awakened  in  him  the  sense  of  his  responsibilities.  It  would  lift  him 
out  of  the  deepest  depression  which  the  loneliness  of  the  night  before 
might  have  brought  him. 

Yet  he  never  realised  that  here  again  it  was  just  the  presence 
of  a  woman  in  his  life — like  some  hidden  vibration — which  he  needed 
to  give  impetus  to  his  energies.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter  that  she 
dropped  her  aitches — indeed,  Constance  had  done  that;  it  did  not 
seem  to  matter  that  the  grey  hairs  of  sixty  years  were  in  her  head, 
whether  she  dressed  in  a  bonnet  or  a  hat,  whether  her  shoes  were 
high-heeled  or  flat  upon  the  ground,  as  Fanny’s  were;  it  was  just 
the  something  to  work  for  without  which,  despite  all  his  love  of  it, 
he  might  have  been  a  dreamer  and  nothing  else. 

All  the  painting  that  he  did  in  those  days  he  would  set  up  on 
the  easel,  calling  Fanny  for  the  opinion  which  he  knew  would  always 
be  the  same. 

“Oh  !  Mr.  Furlong,  it  is  nice  !  That’s  a  real  life-take-off,  isn’t  it?  ’’ 

“Do  you  understand  it,  Fanny?  ’’  he  would  ask.  To  which  discon¬ 
certing  question  she  might  reply  that  she  was  sure  she  would  if  he 
didn’t  mind  explaining  it  to  her. 

And  what  help  do  you  imagine  could  there  be  in  that?  This  was 
a  side  of  Dicky  Furlong  of  which  I  was  always  conscious,  yet  never 
could  understand. 

“What’s  the  good,”  I  have  said  to  him,  “of  wasting  your  time 
showing  your  stuff  to  her?  She  doesn’t  understand.” 

And  I  remember  once  his  answering  :  — 

“It  doesn’t  always  want  understanding.  It  doesn’t  always  need 
a  brick  wall  to  throw  a  ball  against.  You  can  get  a  bounce  out  of 
it  off  the  floor.” 

I  have  only  been  able  to  suppose  by  this  that  all  he  needed  was 
to  throw  his  mind  against  something;  all  that  he  needed  was  the 
rebound.  Yet  in  every  history  of  men  of  creative  genius,  I  have 
never  discovered  such  a  similar  relationship  as  that  which  existed 
between  Dicky  and  Mrs.  Samby  which  lasted  the  entire  period  that 
he  occupied  the  Ridinghouse  Street  studio. 

“  One  of  these  days,”  I  remember  saying  to  him  then,  “  you’ll  come 
up  against  a  woman  with  as  high  an  intelligence  as  your  own — ^then 
you’ll  know  what  resilience  really  means.” 

And  I  said  that  out  of  the  hazard  of  my  mind,  little  thinking  how 
much  of  prophecy  those  words  contained ;  little  thinking  of  the  other 
influences  through  which  he  would  pass  before  those  words  came  true. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

What  might  be  said  of  Mrs.  Samby’s  opinion  or  judgment  upon 
Dicky  would  be  interesting  to  dwell  upon,  but  surely  difficult  to 
ascertain. 

Once,  finding  myself  alone  in  the  studio  with  her,  I  asked  what 
she  thought  of  him,  and  her  reply — “Oh!  he’s  a  nice  boy” — meant 
no  more  than  a  little  tenderness  in  a  heart  which  had  long  forgotten 
what  tenderness  might  be.  But  when  she  added,  “’E’s  so  quaint 
in  ’is  ways,”  I  gathered  that  even  she,  who  had  had  her  experience 
of  men  of  all  sorts,  was  well  aware  of  the  uncommon  spirit  of 
his  personality. 

She  saw,  indeed,  the  best,  the  most  cheerful  side  of  him,  informing 
me  that  these  were  the  only  times  in  the  day  that  she  laughed — 
these  mornings  when  she  pottered  about  the  studio,  a  business  that 
she  described  as  setting  things  to  rights.  This,  certainly,  was  no  light 
matter,  for  though  he  was  careful  and  tidy  enough  over  his  paints, 
cleaning  his  brushes,  scraping  his  palette  with  a  care  and  considera¬ 
tion  which  none  of  the  artists  I  have  ever  known  have  given  evidence 
of,  the  studio  itself  would  have  fallen  into  the  disordered  dinginess 
of  most  studios  long  before  it  did,  had  it  not  been  for  Fanny. 

Though  she  never  approved  of  walls  covered  with  white  paper, 
she  did  her  best  to  keep  them  clean,  bringing  insignificant  bills  to 
him  for  dusters  and  brushes,  trembling  internally  lest  he  should 
think  she  had  been  extravagant. 

“There’s  a  little  money  you  owe  me,  sir,”  she  would  say  when, 
after  three  days’  silence  on  the  subject,  uncomfortable  little  financial 
squabbles  at  home  had  driven  her  to  the  courage  of  confession. 

“How  much?”  he  would  ask. 

From  out  of  the  back  regions  of  her  old  black  skirt  she  would 
produce  a  filthy  and  crumpled  piece  of  paper,  spreading  it  out  in  her 
fingers,  distressed  in  the  fear  that  it  might  mean  no  more  laughter 
for  the  rest  of  that  day. 

“One  and  ninepence  halfpenny,  sir.” 

“God!  ”  Dicky  had  said  in  a  tone  of  tragedy.  “You’re  an  expen¬ 
sive  woman,  Fanny.  Luxurious  creature,  aren’t  you?” 

She  had  not  known  what  luxury  meant,  but  she  assured  him  that 
she  tried  her  best  not  to  be. 

“You’ll  be  wanting  me  to  buy  you  diamonds  next!  ”  he  exclaimed. 

And  when  he  had  said  that,  then  she  knew  it  was  all  right — that 
it  was  all  a  joke — that  this  was  only  another  of  his  drolleries.  Where¬ 
upon  she  caught  hold  of  the  back  of  a  chair  nearest  her  and  doubled 
up  with  that  chuckling  of  suppressed  laughter  which  always  had 
the  pleasurable  effect  of  making  Dicky  think  he  had  been  funny 
whereas  he  may  have  said  the  most  foolish  thing  in  the  world. 

But  in  time  the  white  walls  of  the  studio  grew  dingy  enough  in 
that  whirlpool  of  London  smoke,  despite  all  Fanny’s  efforts  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  pristine  cleanliness.  In  time,  too,  when  first  the  rush 
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of  his  energy  died  down,  Dicky  began  to  realise  the  solitude  of  his 
evenings  in  the  studio  alone. 

Mrs.  Sitwell  was  no  good,  though  when  at  times  she  brought  him 
letters  by  the  last  post,  he  would  even  try  to  engage  her  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  But  as  the  months  drew  on,  she  became  deafer  and  deafer, 
until  most  that  passed  between  them  had  to  be  written  on  little 
scraps  of  paper,  and  there  was  no  fun  in  that. 

He  had  started  a  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Flint  on  his  arrival 
in  London  and,  w'hile  the  studio  was  in  the  making  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  that  life  was  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  had  written  to  her 
regularly  every  w^eek.  But  humorous  and  distinctive  as  these  epistles 
w'ere,  there  were  never  the  instincts  of  the  bom  letter-writer  in  Dicky, 
So  long  as  he  kept  to  the  regularity  of  it,  this  correspondence  con¬ 
tinued,  but  directly  one  week  went  by  without  his  writing,  then 
the  back  of  it  was  broken.  Certainly  Mrs.  Flint  never  gave  in. 
Every  Tuesday  morning  he  received  a  letter,  addressed  in  her  firm 
handwriting,  two  and  three  sheets  of  it,  telling  him  everything  in 
a  place  where  there  w^as  such  monotony  of  littleness  to  tell. 

“It’s  because  there’s  so  much  to  write  about,”  he  said  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  her,  “that  I  suppose  I  hardly  write  at  all.  But 
when  things  happen — as  they  do  every  day — I  think  how  they  would 
amuse  or  interest  you,  and,  to  one  of  my  lazy  habits,  I  expect  I 
think  that’s  good  enough.  It’s  left  to  women  to  show  us  what 
unselfishness  is.  You  must  think  often  what  an  ungenerous  brute 
I  am.” 

She  thought  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  nursed  her  love  of  him  in 
that  amazing  secrecy  of  a  woman’s  heart  through  all  these  silences, 
taking  his  letters  when  they  came  with  such  quietness  as  that  any 
man  other  than  Mr.  Furlong  might  have  seen  the  palpitating  emotion 
which  it  offered  to  conceal. 

“A  letter  from  Dicky?”  he  w'ould  say.  To  which  she  would 
casually  nod  her  head,  laying  it  beside  her  plate  unopened,  as 
though  it  well  could  wait.  But  it  would  not  have  waited  in  silence, 
and,  knowing  this,  she  would  engage  him  adroitly  in  conversation, 
till  the  very  existence  of  the  letter  had  almost  passed  out  of  his 
mind.  If  later  in  the  day  he  would  chance  to  remember  it,  asking 
what  it  contained,  she  would  give  him  a  brief  summary  of  its 
contents,  but  the  sheet  of  paper,  sacred  to  her,  never  left  her  keeping. 
One  by  one  they  were  all  put  away  in  a  drawer  in  her  bedroom,  and 
indeed  it  has  been  partially  from  those  letters  which  most 
generously  she  lent  me,  that  I  have  been  able  to  reconstruct  the 
story  of  Dicky’s  life  during  his  days  in  the  Eidinghouse  Street 
studio. 

She  was  wise  in  her  writing  to  him,  too,  for  she  never  mentioned 
that  aching  at  her  heart  for  his  companionship  which  in  those  days 
must  have  been  a  dull  and  ceaseless  pain  to  her.  Doubtless  she 
knew,  with  an  unerring  instinct,  how  effectually  such  references  to 
her  affection  would  cause  their  correspondence  inevitably  to  cease. 
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So  she  wrote  merely  in  reply  to  the  things  he  told  her,  or  she 
recounted  the  little  daily  news  of  the  Mill  when,  feeling  that  in 
her  he  had  a  worthy  friendship,  Dicky  continued,  if  only  at  intervals, 
to  write  of  his  ambitions,  his  projects  and  adventures  for  her  eager 
perusal. 

It  was  the  need  of  companionship  in  the  evenings  and  the  finding 
of  it  in  other  art  students  from  the  Polytechnic  and  the  Slade,  who 
brought  their  friends  round  to  the  studio,  that  first  began  to  break 
in  upon  the  regularity  of  Dicky’s  correspondence. 

A  club  was  being  founded  on  the  wildest  Utopian  schemes  by  a 
member  of  that  little  community  which  used  to  meet  in  Dicky’s 
studio.  One  and  all  they  were  going  to  profit  by  it,  for  one  of 
these  days  the  whole  world  would  have  heard  of  them.  It  was, 
indeed,  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  new  school  of  painting,  beside 
which  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  the  Impressionists  would  be  all 
forgotten.  And  in  those  days,  the  days  when  they  met  in  Dicky’s 
studio,  the  only  thing  that  hindered  their  inauguration  was  a 
matter  of  finance.  They  needed  a  gallery  for  the  exhibition  of 
their  work,  and  as  yet,  between  themselves,  had  only  accumulated 
the  sum  of  three  pounds  and  a  few  odd  shillings.  It  was  not  enough. 

Supreme  organiser  and  originator  of  the  idea  was  an  artist  named 
Gilder,  a  smooth  individual  with  straight  and  uncut  hair  who,  through 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  wore  a  top-hat  and  an  overcoat  to  conceal 
from  the  pedestrian  in  the  street  the  age  and  shabbiness  of  the  coat 
he  wore  beneath.  The  silk  hat,  which  was  only  paid  the  occasional 
attention  of  a  rub  from  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  was  a  remnant  of  the 
days  when  Gilder  had  been  an  art  master.  Notwithstanding  the 
uncut  hair,  he  believed  that  it  had  impressed  the  students  and  had 
never  found  himself  able  to  discard  it. 

A  certain  quality  of  arresting  personality,  the  suggestion  of 
mysterious  secrecy  with  which  he  spoke  to  you,  as  though  you  were 
the  only  person  in  the  world  who  would  ever  hear  what  he  had  to 
tell  you,  a  play-acting  method  he  had  of  punctuating  his  words  with 
little,  surprising  gestures,  giving  weight  to  what  he  was  going  to 
say  by  first  impressing  his  turned-down  thumb  on  your  knee,  or  of 
slowly  catching  your  arm  in  a  strength  of  grip  which  was  astonishing 
in  a  man  of  his  unhealthy  appearance;  but,  above  all,  it  w'as  his 
ability  to  get  everything  done  for  him  by  the  simple  method  of  saying 
that  he  w'ould  not  dream  of  asking  such  a  favour,  that  made  of  him 
an  attraction  to  Dicky  from  the  first  moment  when  they  met. 

Gilder,  indeed,  was  no  le.ss  impressed  with  Dicky  himself,  seeing 
quickly  enough  how  this  boy  of  a  man  who,  in  so  short  a  time  and 
with  such  little  training,  had  made  his  impress  on  the  minds  of 
the  best  of  the  Bond  Street  dealers,  could  be  of  use  to  him  in  the 
schemes  he  w^as  formulating  in  his  mind. 

He  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  Dicky  that  he,  too,  was 
ambitious,  inviting  him  to  shows  he  occasionally  gave  in  his  own 
studio,  where  landscapes,  displaying  no  little  quality  of  imagina- 
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tion,  but  strangely  unequal  and  surprisingly  inconsistent,  were  hung 
in  second-hand  frames  round  the  walls. 

Though  few  people  were  ever  to  be  seen  at  these  exhibitions, 
the  little  red  wafers  stuck  on  the  glass  of  a  number  of  the  pictures 
to  show  you  they  were  sold,  inclined  you  to  the  belief  that  others 
had  been  to  the  studio  besides  yourself.  Gilder,  indeed,  spoke  of 
them,  mentioned  their  names,  recalling  with  mysterious  smiles  the 
complimentary  things  they  had  said  about  his  work.  With  a  certain 
amount  of  persuasion,  he  could  be  induced  to  repeat  what  these 
complimentary  things  were. 

Yet  he  would  never  paint  for  the  public,  had  all  the  unsuccessful 
artist’s  contempt  of  institutions  and  the  like.  Tone  he  spoke  about 
in  painting  as  a  young  curate  speaks  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  those 
days  he  painted  much  still  life  and  interiors,  and  mentioned  the 
names  of  the  Dutch  painters  in  a  whisper. 

In  the  youthful  ingenuousness  of  his  heart,  Dicky  was  readily 
taken  in  by  him,  failing  to  see  the  inherent  instincts  of  the  tradesman 
in  Gilder’s  methods,  believing  that  in  his  organisation  of  this  artist’s 
club,  he  was  being  instigated  solely  by  his  love  of  the  work  itself. 

In  the  studio  in  Eidinghouse  Street,  in  Gilder’s  own  studio  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shepherd’s  Bush,  they  spent  many  an  evening 
together,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  Gilder  was  a  good  conversa¬ 
tionalist,  He  had  the  gift  of  suggestiveness,  prompting  many  an 
idea  in  Dicky’s  mind.  In  this,  indeed,  he  was  theatrical  too,  intro¬ 
ducing  little  French  phrases  into  his  speech,  all  gathered  from  a 
six-months’  sojourn  in  Paris  when  he  was  a  younger  man.  When 
writing  to  Dicky  he  always  began,"  Mon  cher "  always  concluded 
his  epistles  with  the  flourish,  a  toi,  and  signed  himself  “Cyrano.” 
And  this,  as  you  might  suppose,  because  his  nose  was  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  his  face. 

His  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Art  was  far  greater  than  Dicky’s. 
He  could  speak  of  painters  whom  Dicky  had  never  heard  of  and 
talk  fluently  and  critically  about  their  work. 

Dicky  preferred  the  evenings  when  he  came  to  Eidinghouse  Street, 
because  with  him,  in  his  studio  in  Shepherd’s  Bush,  lived  Gilder’s 
wife,  who,  from  the  first  moment  that  they  met,  called  Dicky  by 
his  Christian  name.  No  doubt  that  little  sense  of  dignity  in  his 
father  peeped  out  in  him  then,  when  the  sound  of  his  name  on  her 
lips  grated  on  his  ears.  From  that  first  moment  he  took  an  other¬ 
wise  unreasonable  dislike  to  ^Irs.  Gilder,  and  doubtless  on  this 
account.  Therefore,  whenever  it  was  possible  he  contrived  that 
Gilder  should  come  to  his  own  studio. 

It  always  amazed  Dicky  that  Gilder,  who  declared  himself  a  hater 
of  women,  should  have  married  at  all;  still  more  surprising  was  it 
that,  having  done  so,  he  should  have  chosen  the  woman  he  had. 

“  What  is  it  you  dislike  about  women  ?  ”  Dicky  had  boldly  asked 
him  one  evening  as  they  sat  over  the  stove  in  the  studio  waiting 
for  the  kettle  to  boil  for  the  coffee-making  that  was  to  follow. 
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Gilder  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence,  but  in  the  smile  he 
allowed  to  play  about  his  mouth  there  was  something  mysterious, 
which  might  easily  have  been  understood  to  mean  a  great  deal. 
Presently  he  took  a  cigarette  from  a  quantity  loose  in  his  pocket, 
lit  a  match,  lit  his  cigarette,  and,  blowing  it  out,  put  the  burnt 
match  back  in  the  match-box,  closing  it  with  an  expressive  move¬ 
ment  of  finger  and  thumb.  This  was  the  only  habit  of  tidiness  he 
was  ever  known  to  display.  They  said  among  themselves,  those 
other  students  of  his  acquaintance,  that  he  had  never  taken  off  his 
clothes  to  go  to  sleep  in  his  life.  But  this  was  not  true.  Dicky 
knew  that  on  the  one  occasion  when  he  had  stayed  the  night  in  his 
studio,  he  had  taken  off  all  his  things  and  donned  a  dirty  linen 
night-shirt  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  Yet  even  this  may 
have  been  merely  his  company  manners. 

“Well — what  is  it?”  Dicky  had  persisted  when  the  enigmatic 
smile  was  beginning  to  annoy  him  and  the  expressiveness  of  that 
finger  and  thumb  had  exhausted  its  meaning. 

“My  dear  boy,”  said  Gilder,  “if  you’d  had  to  talk  to  women  about 
painting  as  much  as  I  have,  you’d  hate  them  too.  They’re  like 
cows  with  their  backs  turned  to  the  rain.” 

He  was  happy  like  this  sometimes  in  his  phrases,  however  false 
his  sentiments  may  have  been.  Indeed,  writing,  besides  painting, 
was  one  of  his  accomplishments.  He  had  written  lyrics  that  were 
set  to  music  and  many  that  were  not.  He  had  written  one-act  plays 
which  amateur  companies  had  performed.  He  was  full  of  ideas. 

Many  were  the  times  he  suggested  pictures  to  Dicky  which  Dicky 
never  painted.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  a  stimulus  to 
Dicky’s  mind — a  stimulus  irritating  him  to  the  conception  of  ideas 
that  were  his  own. 

One  night,  some  few  months  after  their  first  meeting,  when  they 
had  been  talking  over  the  fire  ever  since  the  dinner  which  they 
had  eaten  together  in  Soho,  Dicky  accompanied  him  down  the  studio 
stairs,  out  into  the  street  as  he  went  to  catch  his  ’bus  to 
Shepherd’s  Bush. 

They  had  been  talking  of  women  and  of  work — the  two  healthiest 
.subjects  a  young  man  can  engross  his  mind  with.  Dicky’s  defence 
of  them  had  been  tentative.  He  was  not  one  to  recount  with  pride 
the  incidents  of  his  past.  As  long  as  Gilder  had  known  him,  he 
had  mentioned  no  woman’s  name.  It  was  just  a  fact  to  him  that 
Dicky  had  been  married,  and  that  was  all.  That  he  had  a  son 
alive  and  in  London,  not  one  of  those  men  who  came  so  often  to 
his  studio  were  aware. 

As  they  neared  Oxford  Circus,  Gilder  affectionately  took  his  ann 
in  a  warm  grip. 

“This  is  what  I  don’t  like  about  women,  dear  old  boy,”  said  he 
mysteriously. 

“  What  ?  ”  asked  Dicky. 

“This  girl — see  this  girl  coming  towards  us  now.” 

“What  about  her?” 
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“The  demi-vierge,  dear  old  boy — look  at  her.  See  that  cock  of 
the  head.  Inviting  acquaintance  and  ready  to  snub  it  when  it’s 
offered.  Oh!  they’re  cats — they’re  cats,  dear  old  boy!” 

To  all  of  this,  Dicky  made  no  reply.  Gilder  had  drawn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  girl  who  was  coming  towards  them,  and  nothing  that 
he  was  saying  in  contempt  of  her  could  distract  it.  For  she  was  not 
one  of  the  women  who  walk  the  streets.  That  at  a  glance  was 
obvious.  Yet  she  was  walking  with  that  uncertainty  of  gait  which 
indicates  the  social  vagabondage  of  life. 

As  they  passed  her,  Dicky  looked  into  her  face.  And  almost,  he 
thought  at  that  moment,  she  was  beautiful.  For  perhaps  it  was  her 
eyes  which  arrested  his  attention.  They  were  the  features  of  a 
woman’s  face  he  always  looked  to  first.  So  it  was  in  men,  with 
whom  brown  eyes  always  brought  him  a  sense  of  mistrust.  Gilder's 
eyes  were  brown.  This  girl’s,  too,  were  dark,  but  in  his  quick 
glance  at  her,  he  had  assumed  that  they  were  grey.  The  lashes 
were  long  and  overshadowed  them,  the  brows  were  firmly  arched. 
The  swift  impression  he  had  gathered  of  her  face  had  shown  him 
a  perfect  oval;  beyond  this  no  more.  It  was  really  the  eyes  alone 
at  which  he  had  looked,  the  eyes  alone  that  had  arrested  him,  for 
as  they  met  his,  he  thought  he  saw,  as  Gilder  had  suggested,  that 
invitation  to  acquaintance  passing  in  a  flash  from  her  to  him. 

“Eh — what  did  I  tell  you,  cher  ami?”  Gilder  murmured  to  him 
as  she  passed. 

Dicky  looked  back  over  his  shoulder.  The  girl  had  looked  back, 
too.  There  again  was  the  invitation  to  acquaintance,  betrayed  even 
in  the  twist  of  her  head,  the  very  inclination  of  her  body. 

“I’m  going  back  to  talk  to  her,”  said  Dicky  and  wheeled  Gilder 
round  upon  his  arm. 

“She’ll  snub  you,”  declared  Gilder  in  an  effort  to  dissuade  him. 
This  was  Eegent  Street  at  half-past  eleven  at  night.  There  were 
plenty  of  people  about;  some  who  might  recognise  him.  He  had 
no  sense  of  adventure  to  warm  his  blood.  Neither  had  he  Dicky’s 
freedom.  But  imagining  he  saw  that  almost  imperceptible  slacken¬ 
ing  in  her  walk,  Dicky  was  deaf  to  his  dissuasion. 

“  Oh  !  come  along,”  said  he,  “  damn  it !  ” 

Gilder  disengaged  his  arm,  muttering  something  about  his  last  ’bus. 

Dicky  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  walked  on  in  her  direction  alone. 

“She’ll  snub  you,”  said  Gilder  with  a  laugh,  and  hurried  away 
to  catch  his  ’bus.  But  when  the  opportunity  offered,  he  slipped  into 
a  sheltering  doorway,  where,  at  a  safe  distance,  he  watched  the 
encounter  with  all  the  morbid  interest  of  a  married  man. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  if  Gilder  had  accompanied  him  on  his 
experiment,  Dicky  might  indeed  have  been  snubbed.  For  when  in 
search  of  adventure  and  by  herself,  a  woman  must  form  her  opinions 
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quickly  and  shrewdly,  having  no  time  for  niceties  of  judgment,  but 
leaping  rather  to  conclusions  from  the  mere  impetus  of  her  instinct 
alone.  And  in  such  a  moment  as  this  there  are  but  few  categories 
in  which  a  man  can  be  placed.  He  is  capable  of  management  or 
he  is  not ;  he  is  worthy  or  unworthy  of  trust ;  he  attracts  her  physically 
or  he  repels.  From  a  swift  glance  at  his  face  she  must  come  to 
her  decision  upon  these  matters,  and  at  once. 

Now  with  the  presence  of  Gilder  in  his  top-hat,  having  all  that  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  unwashed  about  him,  with  his  contempt  for  women 
showing,  as  it  always  did,  in  a  certain  sleekness  of  courtesy  towards 
the  sex,  all  that  was  favourable  in  Dicky  might  have  been  over-ruled 
in  her  mind.  As  he  had  supposed,  she  was  not  a  woman  of  the 
streets.  The  chances  are  she  would  have  fulfilled  Gilder’s  opinion  of 
her — the  dilettanti  demi-vierge — she  would  have  snubbed  them  both. 

But  by  some  intuition,  as  though  there  were  eyes  in  the  back 
of  her  head,  for  she  had  not  turned  round  again,  she  seemed  to 
know  that  Dicky  alone  was  following  her.  Still  imperceptibly  the 
pace  of  her  steps  decreased,  and  who  may  say  that  her  heart  was 
not  beating  in  proportion  the  faster  as  she  heard  him  just  behind 
her?  No  woman  grows  so  old  as  that  these  little  adventures  fail 
to  stimulate  the  beating  of  her  heart — no  woman  becomes  so  inured. 

“My  friend,”  said  Dicky  as  he  came  alongside  of  her,  “said  you'd 
snub  me  if  I  spoke  to  you.  Now  if  you  want  to  snub  me,  will 
you  say  so  ?  ” 

She  stopped,  looked  up  at  him  and  laughed.  Instinct  assured  her 
at  once  that  her  trust  would  not  be  misplaced  in  a  man  who  could 
begin  an  acquaintance  like  that.  Moreover,  she  had  laughed,  and, 
in  such  matters  as  this,  once  make  a  woman  laugh  and  the  first 
and  most  insunnountable  barrier  of  all  is  disposed  of. 

“  What  did  he  know  about  it?  ”  said  she. 

Dicky  was  conscious  of  surprise  at  the  refinement  of  her  voice,  yet 
it  was  not  the  moment  to  dwell  upon  such  thoughts  as  that.  In  these 
adventures  one  may  begin  too  well,  when  any  sudden  relapse  into 
the  silence  of  speculation  will  undo  all  the  good  that  has  been  done. 

Fully  aware  of  this,  Dicky  answered  her  at  once.  It  was,  he 
said,  the  attitude  of  his  friend  towards  all  women,  that  they  did  not 
mean  what  they  said. 

“But  I  hadn’t  said  anything,”  said  she. 

“No,”  replied  Dicky,  “but  didn’t  your  eye  catch  mine  as  we 
passed  ?  ” 

“Well?” 

“Well,  in  these  kinds  of  encounter  that  says  a  good  deal,  doesn’t 
it?” 

In  the  sudden  setting  of  her  upper  lip,  Dicky  saw  not  only  the 
swiftness  of  her  temper,  but  the  whole  determination  of  her  character 
beside.  Instinct  in  him  then  told  him  at  once  the  type  of  woman 
she  was,  but  it  was  in  the  nature  of  him  as  a  man,  immediately  to 
forget  it.  For  it  is  only  in  moments  that  men  are  dispassionate 
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about  women,  while  half  their  lives  through,  women  are  being  dis¬ 
passionate  about  men. 

“Do  you  mean,”  she  asked  him,  with  that  upper  lip  still  set, 
“that  I  invited  you  to  come  and  speak  to  me?  ” 

It  was  precisely  what  she  had  done,  and  he  knew  it  and  she 
knew  it.  But  she  was  inviting  denial,  wherefore,  it  being  so  early 
in  their  acquaintance,  he  gave  it,  as  any  other  man  would  have  done. 

“I  hope  I  shouldn’t  do  that  sort  of  thing,”  said  she,  “at  least, 
not  to  a  perfect  stranger.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  would,”  said  Dicky  meekly,  dimly  aware 
that  already  he  was  being  managed,  yet  sufficiently  attracted  by  the 
oval  face,  the  dark  eyes,  the  mouth  which,  for  all  the  straightness 
of  its  upper  lip,  was  fascinating,  as  to  submit  quite  cheerfully  to  her 
domination. 

“Where  are  you  off  to  now?”  he  added. 

“Euston  Station.” 

“Why,  where  do  you  get  to  from  there?  ” 

“I’m  not  going  to  get  anywhere.” 

He  looked  puzzled,  asking  her  what  she  meant. 

“I’m  going  to  stay  the  night  there — in  the  waiting-room.” 

His  surprise  became  amazement. 

“  Euston  ?  All  night  in  a  waiting-room  ?  ” 

She  broke  out  into  laughter.  He  could  see  the  whiteness  of  her 
teeth  in  the  lamplight. 

“Well,  there’s  nothing  so  strange  in  that,  is  there?”  said  she. 
“I’ve  done  it  once  before.” 

“Don’t  you  live  anywhere  then?” 

“Yes — I’m  one  of  the  girls  in  Gleeson  and  Mills’.  I’ve  been  out 
to  a  theatre  and  got  back  late.  They  shut  the  doors  at  eleven 
and  lock  ’em  at  twenty  past.  I’m  locked  out.  I’ve  been  locked 
out  before.  I’ve  stayed  the  night  at  Euston  station  before.” 

A  wave  of  admiration  at  her  pluck  passed  over  him.  Life  was 
amazingly  hard  for  women.  What  an  opportunity — what  a  tempta¬ 
tion  for  a  girl  to  go  wrong.  Yet  something  in  the  way  she  had 
said  she  was  going  to  Euston  and  had  been  there  before,  convinced 
him  that  she  was  straight.  All  these  thoughts  flashed  through  his 
mind  before  he  could  reply. 

“Won’t  you  be  frightfully  cold  there?”  said  he.  “It’s  such  a 
rotten  night.” 

“Oh,  no — they  have  a  fire  up  to  a  certain  time.  There  are  always 
trains  coming  in  and  going  out.  Where  do  you  live?  Would  you 
like  to  see  me  a  bit  of  the  way  back  to  my  hotel — what?  ” 

She  could  laugh.  She  burst  out  laughing  then.  But  Dicky, 
thinking  of  the  comfort  of  his  studio,  could  only  stand  looking  at 
her,  still  confused  in  his  amazement. 

“I  live  back  here,”  said  he,  “in  a  studio  behind  Queen’s  Hall.” 

“Are  you  an  artist  then?”  she  inquired. 

He  nodded  his  head. 
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“How  jolly  I  Let  me  see  some  of  your  pictures.” 

“What,  now?” 

“Yes — there’s  tons  of  time.  They  never  go  to  bed  in  my  hotel.” 

Possibly  she  saw  him  pause.  Probably  he  did.  Every  man  knows 
himself ;  but  there  are  few  women  with  all  their  experience  of  men 
who  act  as  if  they  knew  anything  about  them.  If  Dicky  paused, 
it  was  on  the  thought  of  the  temptation  to  himself.  The  advantage 
was  on  his  side,  and  was  it  unfair  to  take  it? 

“You’re  married,  are  you?”  said  she. 

He  shook  his  head. 

She  took  his  arm,  sure  enough  of  her  man  then,  well  aware  that  in 
matters  of  this  nature  he  was  capable  of  management.  For  in  those 
few  moments  she  had  calculated  to  a  fraction  the  distance  to  which 
she  could  trust  him.  And  this  is  no  extraordinary  feat  to  a  woman 
who  must  live  by  her  wits. 

“Oh,  well — come  along,”  said  she,  “I  don’t  want  to  go  to  my 
soft  down  pillow  just  yet.” 

So  they  moved  off  together  in  the  direction  of  the  studio,  and, 
as  they  disappeared  into  the  shadows  of  Ridinghouse  Street,  Gilder 
emerged  from  the  seclusion  of  his  doorway,  going  home  slowly  to 
his  wife  in  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

(To  he  coniinued.) 
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